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i’HE AUTHOR. 


Worthy Readeu! 

On again taking pen in hand, I would fain make a few 
obsefvatfons on«the outset, by way of bespeaking a right nn- 
(Icrstawdiiig, The volumes which I have already published 
have met with a reception far beyond my most sanguine 
expectations. ^ I would willingly attribute this to their 
intiinsic merits; but, in spite of the vanity of authorship, 1 
cannot but be sensible that their success lias, hi a great 
measure, been ^^wing to a less flattering cause. It has bec^n 
a matter of marvel, that a man from the wilds of Amc^rica 
should express •himself in toleruhlc English. I^was looked 
upon as something new and strange in literature ; a kind of 
demi-s^vage, with a feather in his hand, in'^tgad of on hiir 
heat,:" vind there was a curiosity to hear ivhat such a being 
had to say about civij^zed society.* 

lliis novelty is noiv at an end, and of course the feeling of 
indulgence which it produced. I must jiow expect to bear 
the scrutiny of sterner criticism, and to bo measui'ed by the 
same •standard with contenjporary writei'^; andj.he veiy fl^Your 
wiiich has boon shown to my previous will* caust^^ 

these to be treated with the greato rigour, as there is 
nothing«rf^ which the w'orld is apt to punish a ilian more 
severely, than fof having been over-praised. On this head, 
therolorc. I wish to forestall the censoriousness of the reader ; 
and I entreat he %ill not tliink the w^orse of me for the nia iv 
injudicious things that may have been said in my* com- 
mendation. 

I am aw\arothat I often travel over beaten ground, and treat 
of subjects that have already been discussed by abl?r pens. In- 
decck various authors have been mentioned as my models, to 
• w^hom I should feel flattered if I thought I bore the slightest 
resemblaneoi but in truth Amto after no model fliat I am 
etmsc’^s of— -I 'i^ito with no idea of imitation or competi- 
tion. in vent wing occasionally on topics that have already 
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been almost exhausted by English authors, I do it, not with 
the presumption of challenging a conpia^on, but with tlfe 
hope that some new interest may be given to such topics, 
u hen discussed by the pen of a stonger^j^ ^ 

If, therefore, I shotild sometimes be found dwelling with 
fondness on subjects that are trite and common-place with the 
reader, I beg the circumstances under which 1 write may be 
kept in recollection. Having been bom and brought up in a 
new country, yet educated from infancy in the literature of an 
old one, my mind was early filled with historical and poetical 
a<!Sociations, connected with places, and manners, andT cusiKims 
of Europe ; but which could rarely he applied to those^f my 
own country. To a mind thus peculiarly prepared, the most 
ordinaiy objects and scenes, on arriving in Europe, are full of 
strange matter and interesting novelty. England is as classic 
}>round to an American as Itgdy is to an Englishman ; and old 
London teems with as much historical association as mighty 
Rome. 

Indeed, k is difficult to (iescribe the whimsical miedley of 
ideas that throng upon his mind on landing among English 
scones. He, for the fiirst time, sees a world about whiclx he 
has been reading and thinking in every stage of his existe^fice. 
The recollected ideas of infeacy, youth, and manhood ; of the 
nursery, the school, and the study, come swarming at once 
upon him ; and his attention is distracted between great and 
little objects ; each'* of which, perhaps, awakens an equally 
delightful train of remembrances. 

^ Btrt^what mC5^j|speeially attracts his notice are those pecu- 
^arities which distinguish an old country and an old state of 
society fr^^m a new one. I have never yet gro\Nii4amiHar 
enough with the crumbling monuments of past ages, to blunt 
the intense interest with which I at first beheld them. ^ Ac- 
customed always to scenes where history wa», in a manner, in 
anticipation ; where everj^thing in art was new and progres- 
sive, and pointed to the future rather than to the past; where, 
in short, the works pf man gave no ideas but those of young 
existence, and prospective improvement ; there was something 
inexpressibly touching in the sight of enormous piles of a^^hi- 
teQfure, gray with antiquity, and sinking to decay. I cannot 
describe *he mute but deep-felt ^thusiasm with \^ich I have 
contemplated a vast monastic juin, like Tintein Abbey Juried 
m the bosom of a quiet valley, and shut up froip the woidd, os 
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tiioTigli it had existed merely for itself; or a warrior pile, liko 
Oonway Castle, standijig in stem loneliness on its rocky height^ 
a mere hollow yet threatening phantom of departed power. 
They^spread a gran^and melancholy, and, to me, an unusual 
charm^over the landscape ; I for the first time beheld signs 
of national old age, and empire’s decay, and proofs of the 
transient and perishing glories of art, amidst the ever-spring- 
mg and reviving fertility of nature. 

But, in fact, everything to me was full of matter ; the foot- 
steps of history were everywhere to be traced; and poetry 
ha<»breathed c^er and sanctified the land. I experienced 
delightful freshness of feeling of a child, to whom every thing 
is new. I pictured to myself a set of inhabitants and a mode 
of life for every habitation that I saw, from the aristocratical 
mansion, amidst the lordly repose of stately groves and 
solitary parks, to the straw-thatched cottage, with its scanty 
garden and its^herished woodbine. I thought I never could 
be sated with the sweetness and freshness of a country 'O 
complete^ carfeted with verdure ; where every «iir breathed 
of the balmy pasture and the noneysuckled h%ige. I was 
contiipially coming upon some little document of poetry in the 
blossomed hawthorn, the daisy, the cowslip, ti»e primrose, or 
some other simple ^bject that has received a supernatural 
v^lue from the muse. The first time that I heard the song of 
the nightingale, I was intoxicated more by the delicious crowd 
of remembered associations than by the* melody of its notes; 
and I shall never forget the thrill of ecstasy with which I first 
saw the lark rise, almost from beneath ihy^fei^t, and wing its 
musical flight up into the morning sky. • 

In t24£s?way I traversed England, a grown-up child, delighted 
by every object great and small; and betraying a wondering 
ignorance, and simple enjoyment, that provoked many a stare 
and a smile from my wiser and more experienced fellow- 
travellers. Such, too, was the odd confusion of associations 
that kept breaking upon me as I first approached London. 
One of my earliest wishes had been to^ee this great metro- 
polis. I had read so much about it in the earliest books that 
ha#l been put into my infant hands ; and I had heard so much 
about it from those around me who had come from the “ old 
countries.# I was familiai^with the names of its streets and 
squares, and public places, b^ore I knew those of my native 
citv. It wa| to me, the great centre of the world, round 
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whicli every thing seemed to revolve. I recollect contem- 
plating so wistfully, when a hoy, a p^try little ^rint of t\9& 
Thames and London Bridge, and St. Plul’s, that was in front 
of an old magazine ; and a picture of jiensington Gajdens, 
with gentlemen in three-cornered hats and broad skirts, and 
ladies in hoops and lappets, that hung up in my bed?room ; 
even the venerable cut of St. John’s Gate, that has stood, 
time out of mind, in front of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
was not without its charms to me ; and I envied the odd- 
looking little men that appeared to be loitering about its 
arches. • * m 

How then did my heart warm when the towers of ^Vest- 
minster Abbey were pointed out to me, rising above the rich 
gro\es of St. James’s Park, with a thin blue haze about their 
gray pinnacles ! I could not behold thi.s great Inausolcum of 
what is most illustrious in our paternal history, without feel- 
ing my enthusiasm in a glow. With what^agerness did I 
explore eveiy part of the metropolis ! I was not content with 
those matters which occupj the dignified foscareh of the 
learned traveller ; I delighted to call up all the feelings ot 
childhood, and to seek after those objects which had been the 
wonders of my infancy. London Bridge, so famous'" in 
nursery song; the far-famed Monument; Gog and Magotr, 
and the Lions in the Tower, all brought ’back many a recol- 
lection of infantine delight, and of good old beings, now ho 
more, who had gossiped about them to my wondering car 
Nor was it without a ^recurrence of cliildish interest that I 
first peeped iutC'Mj'.’^^ewberry's shop in St. Paul's Church- 
yard, that fountain-head of literature. Mr. Newberry was 
the first that ever filled my infant mind with thd^d^a of a 
great and good man. He published all the picture-books of 
the day; and, out of his abundant love for children, ho clnfi’ged 
“ nothing for either paper or print, and only a pomiy-halfpenny 
for the binding!” 

I have mentioned these circumstances, worthy I’oadcr, to 
show you the whimsical crowd of associations that are apt to 
beset my mijad on mingling among English scenes. I hope 
they may, in some measure, plead my apologj", should ]^be 
found harping upon stale or trivial themes, or indulging an 
over-fondtvpss for anything antiqi^e and obsolete. ^ I know it 
is the humour, not to say cant,^of the day, te- run "riot j^hemt 
old times, old books, old customs, and oJd bujidings; ^vith 
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i^'yself, hoA^ver, as far as I have caught the contagion, the 
feeling is genuine, f'o a man from a young country all old 
things are in a manner new ; and he may surely be excused 
in befiig a little curSus about antiquities, whose native land, 
unfortunately, cannot boast of a single ruin. 

Having been brought up, also, in the comparative simpli- 
city of a republic, I am apt to be struck with even the ordi- 
nary circumstances incident to an aristocratical state of 
society. If, however, I should at any time amuse myself by 
pointing out sojne of the eccentricities, and some of the.poli- 
ticaT characteristics of the latter, I would not be understood 
as pretending to decide upon its political merits. My only 
aim is to paint characters and manners. I am no politician. 
The more I have considered the study of politics, the more I 
have found it full of perplexity; and I have contented myself, 
as I have in my religion, with the faith in which I was brought 
up, regulating my own conduct by my precepts ; but leaving 
to abler Ijcads the task of making converts. ^ 

I shall continue on, therefore, ^in the course I have hitherto 
pursued ; looking at things poetically, rather than politically; 
de jcribing them as they are, rather than pretejiding to point 
out how they should be ; and ei^eavouring to see the world 
in as pleasant a liglft as circumstances will permit. 

‘I have always had an opinion that much good might be 
done by keeping mankind in good humour with one another. 
I may be wrong in my philosophy, but I shall continue to 
practise it until convinced of its fallacy, "^hen I 4iscover 
the world to be all that it has been represented by sneering 
cynics j^jt^whining poets, I will tmir to and abuse it also ; in 
the meanwhile* worthy reader, I hope you will not think 
ligbfly of me, because I cannot believe this to be so very bad 
a world as it k jf epresented. 

Thine truly 

G-eoeeuey Cbaton. 



THE HALIi.^ 

The ancientest hiHse, and the best for honsekfSeping in this county o? 
the next, and though the master of it write but squire, I kGow no 
lord like him. Merry Begoars. 

The reader, if he has perused the volumes of the Sketch 
Book, will probably recollect something of the Bracebndge 
family, with which I once passed a Christmas. I am now on 
another visit at the Hall, having been invited to a wed#ing 
which is shortly to take place. The squire’s second som Guy, 
a fine, spirited young captain in the army, is about to be mar- 
ried to his father’s ward, the fair Julia Templeton, A gather- 
ing of relations and Mends has already commenced, to cele- 
brate the joyful occasion ; for the old gentleman is an enemy 
to quiet, private weddings. “There is notlyng,” he says, 
“ like launching a young couple gaily, and cheering them firom 
the shore ; %good outset is h|,lf the voyage.” ® 

Before prqpeedmg any further, I would beg that the squire 
might not be confounded with that class of hard-riding, fox- 
hunting gentlemen so often described, and, in fact, so nearly 
extinct in England. I use this rural title^^ partly because it is 
his universal appellation throughout the neighbourhood, and 
partly because it saves me the frequent i-epetition of his name, 
which is one of th68e rough old Enghsh names at which 
Frenchmen exclaim in despair. 

Jhefgqujre is, ^n fact, a lingering specimen of the old Eng- 
lish country gentleman ; rusticated a little by living almost 
entirely on^his estate, and something of a humourisJ^as Eng- 
lishmen are apt to become when they have aB» oppoituni^ of 
iiving in their own way. I like his hobby passing well, &w- 
ever, which is, a bigoted devotion to old English manners 
and customs ; it jumps a little with my own humour, having 
as yet a lively and unsated curiosity about the ancient and 
' genuine characteristics of my “father-land.” 

There are some traits about the squire’s family also, which 
appear to me to be national. It is one of those old aris^o- 
oratical families, which, I believe, are peculiar to England, 
Aud scarcely understood in other^^countries ; that to say, 
tamilies of the ancient gentry, ^ho, though destitute of titled 
/ank, mmtain a high ancestrd pride ; who look down upon 
ril nobility of recent creation, and would consider it a'^sacri^ce 
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ot dignity ^to merge Jie venerable name of their house in a 
modem title. # 

This feeling is very much fostered by the importance wlich 
thejfr enjoy on theiijber editary domains. The family mansion 
is an^ old manor-house, standing in a retired and beautiful 
part of Yorkshire. Its inhabitants have been always regarded 
through the suiTOunding country, as “ the great ones of the 
earth and the little village near the hall looks up to the 
squire with almost feudal homage. An old manor-house, and 
an old/amily of this kind, are rarely to be met with at the 
prtsent day ; ftnd it is probably the peculiar humour of the 
squire that has retained this secluded specimen of English 
housekeeping in something hke the genuine old style. 

I am agajn quartered in the paniieiled chamber, in the 
antique wing of the house. The prospect from my window, 
however, has quite a different aspect fiom that which it wore 
on my winter#visit. Though early in the month of April, yet 
a few warm, sunshiny days have drawn forth the beauties of 
the sprfhg, wliich, I think, ar^ always most ciiptivating on 
their first opening. The parterres of the old-fa^ioned garden 
are .gay with flowers; and the gai’dener has brought out his 
Doties, and placed them along the stone b^rlustrades. The 
trees are clothed ^th gi’een bilds and tender leaves ; when I 
throw open my jingling casement, I smell the odour of mig- 
nonette, and hear the hum of the bees from the flowers 
against the sunny wall, with the vaiiefl. song of the throstle, 
and the cheerful notes of the tunefuUlittle wren. 

While sojourning in this strong-hdld ofrold fashions, is 
my intgpjtion to make occasional sketches of the scenes and 
charact'Sra before me. I would have it understood, however, 
I am nof'writing a novel, and have nothing of intricate 
plot, 01 marvellous adventure, to promise the reader. The 
Hall of whicfti I treat, has, for aught I know, neither trap- 
door, nor sliding -pannel, nor donjon-keep; and ijideed ap- 
pears to have no mystery about it. The family is a worthy, 
weU-meaning family, that, in all p:f;pbability, will eat and 
drink, and go to bed, and get up regularly, ftpm one end of 
my work to the other ; and the squire is so kind-hearted an 
old gentleman, that I see no likelihood of his throwing any 
kind of rlistress in the w^ of the approaching nit^ptials.^ In a 
w^a^d, 1 canift)t foresee a rfiingle extraordinary event that ia 
likely to oecur in the whole term of my sojourn at the Hall* 
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I tell this honestly to the reader, lest, when ht find me 
dallying along, through every-day Enrlish scenes, he nia/ 
hurry a-head, in hopes of meeting withVomc marvellous ad- 
venture farther on. I invite him, on the^ontrary, to iwnblc 
gently on with me, as he would saunter out into the fields, 
stopping occasionally to gather a liower, or listen to a bird, 
or admire a prospect, without any anxiety to andve at the 
end of his career. Should I, however, in the course of my 
loiterings about this old mansion, see or hear anything curious, 
that might serve to vary the monotony of this every-day life, 
I shall not fail to report it for the reader’s enteftainment. 

For freshest wits I know will soon be wcarie 
Of any book, how grave so e’er it be. 

Except it have odd matter, strange and merrie. 

Well sauc’d with lies and glared all with glee.* 


THE BUSY MAN. 

• r 

A decayed gentleman, who lives most upon his own mirtli and rry 
master’s means, and much good do him with it. lie does ho^d my 
master up with^iis- stories, and songs, and catches, and such tiioJfj, 
and jigs, you would admii'e — ^-he is with hiip now. 

JoviAi. Crew. , 

By no one has my return to the Hall been more heartily 
greeted than by Mr. Simon Bracebridge, or Master Simon, as 
the squire most eommoniy calls him. I encountered him just 
as I^ntecd the ^rk, ^vhere he was breaking a pointer, and 
be%received me with all t^e hospitable cordiality wi{h which 
a man welcqmes a friend to another one's ho*use.^‘ I have 
already introduced him to the reader as a brisk'^old bachelor, 
looking little man ; the wdt and superannuated beau of a large 
family connexion, and the squire's factotum. F found him, as 
usual. Ml of bustle ; with a thousand petty things to do, and 
persons to attend to, and in chirping good-humour ; for theer 
are few happier beings than a busy idler ; that is to say, a 
man who is et(M*nally busy about nothing. 

I visited him, the moraing after my arrival, in his ebambe?, 
whicij is in a remote comer of the mansion, as he says he 
kfces to be to himself, and out of tSe way. He bar fitted it 

• Mimr for Madstrates. 
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up in his oiyi taste, so that it is a perfect epitome of an old 
bachelor's notions of|convenience and arrangement. The 
furniture is made up oi odd pieces from all parts of the house, 
chosea on account oi^their suiting his notions, or fitting some 
corner ^of his apartment ; and he is very eloquent in praise 
of an ancient elbow chair, from which he takes occasion to 
digress into a censure on modern chairs, as having degenerated 
from the dignity and comfort of high-backed antiquity. 

Adjoining to his room is a small cabinet, which he calls his 
study. J'lerc are some hanging shelves, of his own construc- 
tionf on which* are several old works on hawking, hunting, 
and fefrriery, and a collection or two of poems and songs of 
the reign of Elizabeth, which he studies out of compliment 
to the squire^ together with the Novelists’ Magazine, the 
Sporting Magazine, the Eacing Calendar, a volume or two of 
the Newgate Calendar, a book of peerage, and another of 
heraldry. ^ 

His sporting dresses hang on pegs in a small closet; and 
about the®walls*bf his apartmcnt<^re hooks to hold* his fishing, 
tackle, whips, spurs, and a favourite fowling-pi»ce, curiously 
wrou^t and inlaid, which he inherits from his grandfather. 
H^has also a couple of old single-keyed fliutes,® and a fiddle, 
which he has repeatedly patched ‘^nd mended himself, afiarni- 
ing it to be a veritable Cremona: though I have never heard 
him extract a single note from it that was not enough to 
make one’s blood run cold, 

From this little nest his fiddle will ‘often be heard, in the 
stillness of mid-day, drowsily sawing^ somG long-fegotten 
tune ; for Ee prides himself on havpig a choice collection erf 
’ good old'English music, and will scai’cely have anything to 
do with modent composers. The time, however, at which his 
musical powers are of most use, is now and then of an evening, 
when he plays fbr the children to dance in the hail, and he 
passes among them and the servants for a perfect Orpheus, 

His chamber also bears evidence of his various avocations; 
there^ai'e half-copied sheets of music ;c designs for needle., 
work; sketches of landscapes, very indiffcrentj?«y executed; 
a dtimera lucida; a magic lantern, for which he is endeavour- 
ing to paint glasses ; in a word, it is the cabinet of a of 
many aecCmplishments, wht> knows a little of every thing, 
and fibes nofchxn| well. ^ . 

After Jf had spent some time in his apartment, admiring 
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the ingenuity of his small inventions, lie took pj. aoout the 
establishment, to visit the stables, {dog-kennel, and other 
dependencies, in which he appearea like a general visiting 
the different quarters of his camp; a^the squire leares the 
control of all these matters to him, when he is at tjie HaU, 
He inquired into the state of the horses; examined their feet; 
prescribed a drench for one, and bleeding for another ; and 
then took me to look at his own horse, on the merits of which 
he dwelt with great prolixity, and which, I noticed, had the 
best stall in the stable. , 

After tbis I was taken to a new toy of his^nd the sqtire’s, 
which he termed the falconry, where there were •several 
unhappy birds in durance, completing their education. 
Among the number was a fine falcon, which^ Master Simon 
had in especial training, and he told me that he would show 
me, in a few days, some rare sport of the good old-fashioned 
kind. In the course of our roimd, I noticed 4hat the grooms, 
gamekeeper, whippers-in, and other retainers, seemed all to 
be on somecwbat of a familial footing with Master Simon, and 
fond of havmg a joke with him, though it was e\ident they 
had great deference for his opinion in matters relating to 
their functiorfs. ° 

There was one exception? however, in % testy old huntsman, 
as hot as a pepper-com; a meagre, wiry old fellow, in a 
threadbare velvet jockey-cap, and a pair of leather breeches, 
that, from much ^ear, shone as though they had been 
japanned. He was very contradictory and pragmatical, and 
apt, as I thouglPt, to "differ from Master Simon now and then, 
out of mere captiousn^ss. This was particularly the case 
with respect to the treatment of the hawk, whi^ the old 
man seemed to have under his peculiar car^ and, according 
to Master Simon, was in a fair way to ruin; the latter had a 
vast deal to say about casting^ and imping ^ afld gleaming^ and 
enseammg, and giving the hawk the rangle, which I saw was 
ail^ heathen Greek to old Christy; but he m<iin tamed his 
point notwithstandii;^g, and seemed to hold all his technical 
lore in utter^disrespect. 

I was surprised at the good humour with which Master 
Simon bore his contradictions, tiU he explained the matter to 
me afterwards. Old Christy is “vhe most ancienti^seivant in 
the place, having lived among^dogs and hifrses the greater 
pai't of a ccBtuiy. and been in the service of Mrv-Bracebri%e’« 



Ilithei. H«> knows the pedigree of every horse on the placed 
and has bestrid the great-great-grandsires of most of them. 
He can give a circumstantial detail of every fox-hunt for the 
last sfxty or seventy^ears, and has a history of every stag s 
head aibout the house, and every hunting trophy nailed to the 
door of the dog-kennel. 

All the present race have grown up under his eye, and 
humour him in his old age. He once attended the squire to 
Oxford when he was a student there, and enlightened the 
whole universi^ with his bunting lore. All this is enough 
to make the old man opinionated, since he finds, on all these 
matters of first-rate importance, he knows more than the rest 
of the world. Indeed, Master Simon had been his pupil, and 
acknowledges^that he derived his first Imowledge in hunting 
from the instructions of Christy ; and I much question whether 
the old man does not still look upon him as rather a green- 
horn. * 

On ou|; return homewards, as we were crossing the lawn in 
front of the house, we heard the porter’s bell'^ring at ihe 
lodge, and shortly afterwards, a kind of cavalcade advanced 
slq^lf up the avenue. At sight of it my companion paused, 
considered for a moment, and t];tpn, making a sudden excla- 
mation, hurried awCly to meet it. As it approached I disco- 
vered a fair, fresh-looking elderly lady, dressed in an old- 
fashioned riding-habit, with a broad-brjpimed white heaver 
hat, such as may be seen in Sir Joshua Reynolds’ paintings. 
She rode a sleek white pony, and was "'followed by a footman 
in rich livery, mounted on an over-fed hunter. At V little 
distance kr the rear came an ancient''Cumbx’ous chariot, drawn 
by two very cqjrpulent horses, driven by as corpulent a coach- 
maiT, beside whom sat a page dressed in a fanciful green 
livery. Inside ^of the chariot was a starched prim personage, 
with a look somewhat between a lady’s companion and a 
lady’s maid, and two pampered curs that showed thfeir ugly 
faces and barked out of each window. 

There was a general turning out of the ganison to receive 
th^s new comer. The squire assisted her t(f alight, and 
saluted her affectionately; the fair Julia flew into her arms, 
and they embraced with ^e romantic fervour of boarding- 
school fri&ids. She was escorted into the hous€' by Julia a 
lover, towards whom she showed distinguished favour; and a 
of the old servants, who had collected in the hull,' bowed 
most profoundly as she passed. 
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I observed that Master Simon was most a-ssiduous and 
devout in his attentions upon this olf lady. He walked by 
the side of her pony up the avenue; and, while she was 
receiving the salutations of the rest oT the family, he took 
occasion, to notice the fat coachman, to pat the sleek carriage 
horses, and, above all, to say a civil word to my lady’s gentle- 
woman, the prim, sour-looking vestal in the chariot. 

I had no more of his company for the rest of the morning. 
He was swept off in the vortex that followed in the wake of 
this lady. Once indeed he paused for a mo|nent, as he was 
hurrying on some errand of the good lady’s, to let me Know 
that this \^as Lady Lilly craft, a sister of the squire’s, of large 
fortune, which the captain would inherit, and that her estate 
lay in one of the best sporting counties in edl England, 


FAMILY SERVANTS^ 

Verily old servants are the vouchers of worthy housekeeping. They 
are like rats in a mansion, or mites in a cheese, bespeal^g the 
antiquity and, fatness of their abode, 

IiT my casual anecdotes c5? the Hall, I may often be tempted 
to dwell on circumstances of a trite and ordinary nature, from 
their appearing to me illustratite of genuine national character. 
It seems to be the study of the squire to adhere, as much as 
possible, to what he considers the old landmarks of English 
mannbi's. » His servants all understand his ways, and, for the 
most part, have been aopustomed to them fi*om i«/ancy; so 
that, upon -the whole, his household presents one of the few- 
tolerable specimens that can now be met wJxh, of the #sta-* 
blishment of an English country gentleman of the old school 
By the by, the servants ai’c not the least cliaracteristic part 
of the household; the housekeeper, for instance, has been 
bom and brought up at the Hall, and has never been twenty 
miles firom it; yet she has a stately air that would not dis- 
grace a lady Aai had figured at the court of Queen Ehiaboth, 

^ I am half inclined to think that she has caught it frSni 
living so much among the old family pictures. It may, how- 
ever, be^ owing to a consciousnel^ of her importance in tho 
sphere in which she has alwa]^ moved; for she is ^atly 
respected in the neighbouring wdlage, and among th^fann^rs 
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wives, and lias high authority in the household, ruling over 
the servants Vith quielgbut undisputed sway. 

She is a thin old ladj, with blue eyes, and pointed nose and 
chin. ^Her dress is ^ways the same as to fashion. She 
wears a small, well-starched ruff, a laced stomacher, full 
petticojtts, and a gown festooned and open in front, which, on 
particular occasions, is of ancient silk, the legacy of some 
former dame of the family, or an inheritance from her mother, 
who was housekeeper before her. I have a reverence for 
these old garments, as I make no doubt they have figured 
aboui th(?fee apartments in days long past, when they have set 
off th(4 charms of some peerless family beauty; and I have 
sometimes looked from the old housekeeper to the neighbour- 
ing portraits, to see whether I could not recognize her anti- 
quated brocade in the di*ess of some one of those long-waisted 
dames that smile on me from the walls. 

Pier hair, wluch is quite white, is frizzed out in front, and 
she wears over it a small cap, nicely plaited, and brought 
down uneVr the^chin. Her manners are simple an^ primitive, 
heightened a little by a proper dSgnity of station.^ 

The Hall is her world, and the history of the family the 
onlf history she knows, excepting that which she has read in 
the Bible. She can^ive a biography of every portrait in the 
picture gallery, and is a complete family chronicle. 

She is treated with great consideration by the squire. In- 
deed, Master Simon tells me that tiu^re is a traditional 
anecdote current among the servants, ^of the squire’s having 
been seen kissing her in the picture gaUery, ;when they^werc 
both young. As, however, nothing further was ever noticed 
.between them, the circumstance effused no great scandal; 
only she was ^^bservod to take to reading Pam^a shortly 
aftofwards, and refused the hand of the village innkeeper, 
wlujm she had previously smiled on. 

The old butler, who was formerly footman, and a rejected 
admirer of hers, used to tell the anecdote now and then, at 
those little cabals that will occasionally take place among the 
most orderly servants, arising from the common propensity of 
thq. governed to talk against administration; but he has left 
it off, of late years, since he has risen into place, and shakes 
his head reb^ddugly when i%is mentioned. 

It ^ ceitain that the old la^y will, to this day, d!wcll on the 
looks of the sg[uiro when he was a young man at college ; and 
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fihe maintains that none of his sons can compare with their 
father when he was of their age, and^s dressdd out in his 
full suit of scarlet, with his hair craped and powdered, and 
his three-cornered hat. ^ 

She has an orphan niece, a pretty, soft-hearted baggage, 
named Phoebe Wilkins, who has been transplanted** to the 
Hail within a year or two, and been nearly spoiled for any 
condition of life. She is a kind of attendant and companion 
of the fair Julia’s; and from loitering about the young lady's 
apartments, reading scraps of novels, and inheriting second- 
hand finery, has become something betweei^a waillng-^aid 
and a sHp-shod fine lady. * 

She is considered a kind of heiress among the servants, as 
she will inherit all her aunt's property ; which, if report be 
true, must be a round sum of good golden* guineas, the 
accumulated wealth of two housekeepers’ savings; not to 
mention the hereditary wardrobe, and the many little valuables 
and knick-knacks treasured up in the housekeeper’s room. 
Indeed the old housekeeper has the reputation among the 
servants an'S the villagers of^eing passing rich; and there is 
a japanned dhest of drawers and a large iron-bound cofifer in 
her room, wliich are supposed by tne housemaids tS h^ld 
treasures of wealth. ^ 

The old lady is a great fiaend of iStaster Simon, who, 
indeed, pays a little court to her, as to a person high in 
authority : and they^ have many discussions on points of 
family history, in which, notwithstanding his extensive infor- 
mation, and pride ofi, 'knowledge, he commonly admits her 
superior accuracy. He seldom returas to the Hall, after 
one of his visits to the ether branches of the famil5% without 
bringing Mrs. Wilkins some remembrance from the ladies of 
the house where he has been staying, ^ 

Indeed all the children in the house loolg, up to the old 
lady with habitual respect and attachment, and she seems 
almost fo consider them as her own, from their having grown 
„ up under her eye. The Oxonian, however, is her favourite, 
probably from being the youngest, though he is the most mis* 
chievous, an<?has been apt to play tricks upon her from boyhogd. 

I cannot help mentioning one little ceremony which, I 
belkve, is peculiar to the HaU. ^ After the cloth k removed 
at dinner, fhe old housekeeper saus into the ^oxn and ^^nds 
behind the squire^s chair, whenflie fills her a glase m wine 
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with his own hands, in which she drinks the health of the 
company in ^ truly resgipctful yet dignified manner, and then 
retires. The squire received the custom from his father, and 
has always continued it. 

There is a peculiaf character about the servants of old 
English* families that reside principally in the country. They 
have a quiet, orderly, respectful mode of doing their duties. 
They are always neat in their persons, and appropriately, and, 
if I may use the phrase, technically dressed; they move 
about the house without hurry or noise; there is nothing 
of thg bustle of e^pployment, or the voice of command ; nothing 
of that^ obtrusive housewifery that amounts to a torment. 
You are not persecuted by the process of making you comfort- 
able ; yet every thing is done, and is done well. The w^ork 
of the house i^ performed as if by magic, but it is the magic 
of system. Nothing is done by fits and starts, nor at awk- 
ward seasons ; the whole goes on like well-oiled clockwork, 
where there is 18) noise nor jarring in its operations. 

Englisi]g^ servants, in general, are not treated with great 
indulgence, nor rewarded by mflny commendations ; for the 
English are laconic and reserved towards their* domestics ; 
but^ri^approving nod and kind word from master or mistress, 
gnes as far here, as an excess oi^jiraise or indulgence else- 
where. Neither do* servants exhibit any animated marks of 
affection to their employers; yet though quiet, they ai'e 
strong in their attachments ; and the reciprocal regard of 
masters or servants, though not ardently expressed, is powerful 
and lasting in old English families. * * ^ ^ 

The title of an old family servant” carries with it a thou- 
sand kind associations in all parts of*the world; and there is 
no claim upon^the home-bred charities of the heart more 
irreiftstible than that of having been “ bom in the house.” 
It is common ^0 see gray-headed domestics of this kind 
attached to an English family of the “ old school,” who con- 
tinue in it to the day of their death, in the enjoyment of 
steady, unaffected kindness, and the performance of faithful 
mxofficious duty. I think such instaacef^of attachment sp4‘ak 
well for master and servant, and the frequency of'ttem speaks 
well for national character. 

These observations, however, hold good only with families 
of th^de^riptiqp I have in^tioned, and with stich as are 
somewhat retired, and pass greater part of their time in 
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the country. As to the powdered menials f ^ throng the 
walls of fashionable town residences, |Jiey equally reflect the 
character of the establishments to which they belong: and I 
know no more complete epitomes of (.issolute heartlessiiess, 
and pam])cred inutility. ^ 

But the good “ old family servant !’*— The one who has 
always been linked, in idea, with the home of our heart; 
has led us to school in the days of prattling childhood ; who 
has been the confidant of our boyish cares, and schemes, aiui 
entex'prizcs; who has hailed us as we came home at yacations, 
and been the promoter of all our holiday spciiis ; who, adien 
we, in wandering manhood, have left the paternal roof, and 
only return thither at intervals, will welcome us with a joy 
inferior only to that of our parents; who, now grown gray 
and infinn with age, still totters about the house of our 
fathers in fond and faithful servitude ; who claims us, in a 
manner, as his own; and hastens -svith querulous eagerness to 
anticipate liis fellow domestics in waiting upon us at table ; 
and who, we retire at night to the chamber'" that still 
goes by our^name, will linger about the room to have one 
more kind look, and one more pleasant word about^ times 
that are pasW-who does not experience towards such a bdng 
a feeling of almost filial afie^tion? ^ 

I have met with several instances of epitaphs on the grave- 
stones of such valuable domestics, recorded with the simple 
truth of natural feeling. I have two before mo at this 
moment; one copied from a tombstone of a churchyard in 
Warwickshire: * 

^ “ Here lieth the body of Joseph Batte, confidential servant 
to George Bii*ch, Esq. *of Hampstead Hall. His grateful • 
friend and'’ master caused this inscription tC bo written in 
memory of his discretion, fidelity, diligence, and coiitinenec. 
He cli(‘d (a bachelor) aged 84, having lived 44 years in the 
same fapnly.” 

The other was taken horn a tombstone in Eltham churchyard : 

“Here lie the remains of Mr. James Tappy, who clcpart<*d 
this life on J;he 8th of September, 1818, aged 81, after a 
faithful service of 60 years in one family ; by each indi^'idual 
of which he lived respected, and died ‘lamented by the sole 
8ur\4vor.^^ ^ ^ 

Few monuments, even of % illustrious, '"'have nm 

the glow about the heart that I felt while <iC‘oj)jing this 
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hone&t epitaph in the churchyard of Eltham. I sympathized 
with this ‘^sole survivor” of a family, mourning over the 
grave of the faithful follower of his race, who had been, no 
doubts a living memo^to of times and friends that had passed 
away; and in considering this record of long and devoted 
services, I called to mind the touching speech of Old Adam 
in “As You Like It,” when tottering after the youthful son 
of his ancient master ; 

Master, go on, and I will follow thee 
* To the last gasp, with love and loyally ! 

Not^. — I cannot but mention a tablet which I have seen some- 
where in the chapel of Windsor Castle, put up by the late King to 
the memory of a family servant, who had been a faithful attendant 
of his lamented«daughter, the Princess Amelia. George HI. pos- 
sessed much of the strong domestic feeling of the old English country 
gentleman ; and it is an incident curious in monumental history, and 
creditable to the kwman heart,— a monarch erecting a monument in 
honour of the humble virtues of a menial. 


THE WIDOW. 

• 

She was to chaiitable and pitious 
She would weep if that she saw a mous 
Caught in a trap, if it were dead^or bled ; 

Of small hounds had she, that she fed 
With rost flesh, milke, and wastel bread; 

But sore wept she if any of them dead/ 

Or if man smote them with a yard smart. 

* CUAUpEE. 

Notwithstai»ding the whimsical parade made by Lady 
LiUySraft on her arrival, she has none of the petty stateli- 
ness that I had ♦imagined ; but on the contrary she has a 
degree of nature, and simple-heartedness, if I may use the 
phrase, that mingles well with her old-fashioned manners 
and harmless ostentation. She dresses ki rich sillts, with 
long waist; she rouges considerably, and her hah*, which is 
nearly white is frizzled out, and put up with pins. Her face 
is pitted with the smaU-pox, but the delicacy of her features 
Hshows that may once hav# been beautiful; and the has a 
\"ery fa^r and wea-shaped . haf?d and arm, of which, if I 
mistake not, tlj^ good lady is still a little vain. 
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I hare had the curiosity to gather a few particulars roti- 
cerning her. She was a great belle jjn town between thirty 
and forty years since, and reigned tor two seasons with aL 
the insolence of beauty, revising several excellent ^offers ; 
when, unfortunately, she was robbed oi her charms and her 
lovers by an attack of the small-pox. She retired immediately 
into the country, where she some time after inherited an 
estate, and married a baronet, a former admirer, whose 
passion had suddenly revived; ‘‘having,'' as he said, “always 
loved her mind rather than her person." ^ 

The baronet did not enjoy her mind and fiDrtune ""abcgre six 
months, and had scarcely grown very tired of her, ^^hen he 
broke his neck in a fox-chase and left her free, rich, and 
disconsolate. She has remained on her estate in the country 
ever since, and has never shown any desiie to *1-6 turn to town, 
and revisit the scene of her early triumphs and fatal malady. 
Ail her favouiite recollections, however, revert to that short 
period of her youthful beauty. She has no idea of town but 
as it was at that time ; and continually forgets thq^ the place 
and people^ must have changed materially in the course of 
nearly half a century. She will often speak of the toasts of 
those days a? if still reigning; and, until very recently, ^sed 
to talk with delight of tha royal and the beauty of 

the young princes and princesses. She cannot be brought to 
think of the present king otherwise than as an elegant young 
man, rather wild, •but who danced a minuet divinely ; and 
before he came to th^ crown, w^ould often mention him as the 
sweet young ^rinc®." ^ 

« She talks also of the walks in Kensington Gardens, w^here 
the gentleman appeared in gold-laced coats and cocked hat^, 
and the ladies in hoops, and swept so pioudly along the 
grassy avenues; and she thinks the ladies let theinfeelv(*a 
sadly dovm in their dignity, when they g^ve up cushioned 
hend-dresses, and high-heeled shoes, &ie has much to say 
too of the officers who were in the train of her admirers ; 
and speaks fainili^ly of many wild young blades, that are 
now, perhaps, hobbling about watering places with crutches 
and gouty shoes. 

^Whether the taste the good lady had of matrimony^ dis- 
eour^ecUier or not, I cannotfsay ; but, though her merits 
and her riches have attracted many suit(»-s, slie hm m^ver 
been tempted to \entui-e again into the happy state. This m 
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Singxilar too, for she seems of a most soft and susceptible 
heart; is always talkii^ of lore and connubial felicity; and 
is a great stickler for old-fashioned gallantry, devoted atten- 
tions, and eternal constancy, on the part of the gentlemen. 
She lives, however, sifter her own taste. Her house, I am 
told, must have been built and furnished about the time of 
Sir Charles Grandison : everything about it is somewhat 
fomal and stately ; but has been softened down into a degree 
of voluptuousness, characteristic of an old lady very tender- 
lieaHed and romantic, and that loves her ease. The cushions 
of tlie great ar;pa chairs, and wide sofas, almost bury you 
whe^ jou sit down on them. Flowers of the most rare and 
delicate kind are placed about the rooms and on little japanned 
stands; and sweet bags lie about the tables and mantel -pieces. 
The house is fall of pet dogs, Angola cats, and singing birds, 
who are as carefully waited upon as she is herself. 

She is dainty in her living, and a little of an epicure, living 
on white meats, and little lady-like dishes, though her ser- 
vants ha’^ substantial old English fare, as their„ looks bear 
witness. Indeed, they are so indulged, that Ij^ey are all 
spoiled, and when they lose their present place they will be 
fit ^r "no other. Her ladyship is one of those easy-tempered 
bei^s that are always doomed ^to be much liked, but ill 
served, by their doniestics, and cheated by all the world. 

Much of her time is past in reading novels, of which she 
has a most extensive library, and has a constant supply from 
the publishers in town. Her eruditiop. in this line of litera- 
t\ire is immense ; she has kept pace with thefpress for half a 
centuiy. Her mind is stuped with love- tales of all kindsf 
from the stately amours of the old bot>ks of chivalry, down to 
the last bluo-c;pvered romance, reeking from the press; 
though she evidently gives the preference to those that came 
out in the days her youth, and when she was first in love. 
She maintains that there are no novels written now-a-days 
equal to Pamela and Sir Charles Grandison ; and she places 
the Castle of Otranto at the head of all romances. 

She does a vast deal of good in her neighbourjjLOod, and is 
imgosed upon by every beggar in the county. She is the 
benefactress of a village adjoining to her estate, and takes a 
special interest in all its l-fve affairs. She knov^ of every 
eourtsi|ip Aat is^oing on ; eisery love-lorn damsel is sure to 
find a patient listener and sage adviser in her ladyship. She 
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takes great pains to reconcile all love quarrels, and should 
any faithless swain persist in his infjonstancy, is sure i o 
thaw on. himself the good lady's violent indignation. 

I have learned these particulars pai^ly from Frank JBrace- 
bridge, and partly from Master Simon. I am now able to 
account for the assiduous attention of the latter to hfer lady - 
ship, Her house is one of his favourite resorts, where? he is 
a very important personage. He makes her a visit of busi- 
ness once a year, when he looks into all her affairs ; which, 
as she is no manager, are apt to get into confusion. He 
examines the hooks of the overseer, and shoots ^bo\ft the 
estate, which, he says, is well stocked with game, iptwith 
standing that it is poached by all the vagabonds in the 
neighbourhood. 

It is thought, as I before hinted, that tSe captain will 
inherit the greater part of her property, having always been 
her chief favourite ; for, in fact, she is parf;jal to a red coai, 
She has now come to the Hall to be present at his nuptials, 
having a gi’eat disposition tg interest herself •in allamatters - 4 
love and matrimony. 


THE LOVERS. 

Base up, my love, my fair one, and come away ; for lo the winter is 
past, the rain is o^r and gone; the flowers appear on the earth, 
the time of the sin™g of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in tly? land, Sokg op Solomon. 

« To a man who is a little of a philosopher, and a bachelor to 
boot ; aud who, by din^ of some experience in the follies of 
life, begins to look with a learned eye uponifche ways of man, 
and eke of woman ; to such a man, I say, there is som^thii g 
1 ery entertaining in noticing the conduct^f a pair of young 
lovers. It may not be as grave and scientific a study as tl e 
loves of the plants, but it is certainly as interesting. 

I have therefor^ derived much pleasure, since my araM»l 
at the Hall, from observing the fair Julia and her lover. She 
has all the delightful blushing consciousness of an artless,»girl* 
ine^erienced in coquetry, who has made her first conquest : 
ntoe thfi captain regards her ^ith that mixtuxq^of fondness, 
and exultation, with which youthful lover is apt|tto con- 
template so beauteous a priae 
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* I observed then yeHerday in tbe garden, aavaneing along 
one of the retired walks- The sun was shining with deli- 
cious jvarmth, makinj» great masses of bright verdure, and 
deep blue shade. The cuckoo, that ‘‘harbinger of spring,” 
was faihtly heaid from a distance ; the thrush piped from the 
hawthorn, and the yellow butterflies sported, and toyed, and 
coquetted in the air. 

The fair Julia was leaning on her lover’s arm, listening to 
his conversation, with her eyes cast down, a soft blush on her 
cheei;, add a quiet smile on her lips, while in the hand that 
hung negligently by her side was a bunch of flowers. In 
this way they were sauntering slowly along, and when I 
considered them, and the scene in which they were moving, 
1 lould not blit think it a thousand pities that the season 
should ever change, or that young people should ever grow 
older, or that blossoms should give way to fruit, or that loveia 
should ever get married. 

From what 1^ have gathered of flimily anecdote, I under- 
sMnd that the fair Julia is the daughter of a favouyite college 
friend of the squire ; who, after leaving Oxford, had entered 
tfie^my, and served for many years in India, where he was 
mortally wounded in^i skirmish with the natives. In his last 
moments he had, with a faltering pen, recommended his wife 
and daughter to the kindness of his early fi iend. 

The widow and her child returned to England helpless, 
find almost hopeless. When Mr. Brfj^cebridge received ac- 
counts of their situation, he hastened *to their relief.-^ lie 
reached them just in time to soothe the last moments of the# 
mother, who was dying of a consuihption, and to make her 
hap^ in the assurance that her child should never want a 
protictor. 

The good squire returned with his prattling charge to his 
stronghold, where he has brought her up with a tenderness 
truly paternal. As he has taken some pains to superintend 
her education, and form her taste, she has grown up with 
many of his notions, and considers him the wisesj, as well as 
best of men. Much of her time, too, has been passed 
ivith Lady Lillycraft, who has instructed her in the manners 
of the school, and enri^ed her mind with kinds oi 
novels^ and romances. Indeed, her ladyship has had a 
great hand ii^ promoting the match between Julia and the 
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captain, having had them together a| her couiitry seat thb 
moment she found there was an attachment growing up 
between them ; the good lady being nejer so happy as.when 
she has a pair of turtles cooing about her. 

I have been pleased to see the fondness with whtch the 
fair Julia is regarded by the old servants of the Hall. She 
has been a pet with them from childhood, and every^ one 
seems to lay some claim to her education ; so that it is no 
wonder that she should be extremely accomplished. The 
gardener taught her to rear flowers, of which «he is eXitreypaely 
fond. Old Christy, the pragmatical huntsman, softens when 
she approaches : and as she sits lightly and gracefully in her 
saddle, claims the merit of having taught her to ride; while 
the housekeeper, who almost looks upon her%s a daughter, 
intimates that she first gave her an insight into the mysteries 
of the toilet, having been dressing-maid in young dajrs 
to the late Mrs. Bracebridge. I am inclined to credit this 
last claim, gs I have noticed that the dress of •the young lady 
had an air .of the old school, though managed with native 
taste, and that her hair was put up very much in the style of 
Sir Peter Lely’s portraits in the picture gallery. * ^ 

Her very musical attainnuents partake of this old-fashioned 
character, and most of her songs are such as are not at the 
present day to be found on the piano of a modem performer. 
I have, however, seen so much of modem fashions, modern 
accomplishments, and, modern fine ladies, that I relish this 
tinge^ef antiquated firtyle in so young and lovely a girl ; and 
J have had as much pleasure in hearing her warble one of 
the old songs of Herrieif, or Carew, or Suckling, adapted to, 
some simple old melody, as I have had from listening to a 
lady amateur sky- lark it up and down through the finest 
bravura of Rossini or Mozart. • 

We have very pretty music in the evenings, occasionally, 
between her and the captain, assisted sometimes by Master 
Simon, who scrapes, dubiously, on his violin ; being very apt 
to get out, ^d to h^t a note or two in the rear. Sometimes 
he even thrums a little on the piano, and takes a part i^ a 
trio, in which his voice can generally be distinguished by a 
eer^in qujjvering tone, and an o|casional false note. 

I was praising the fair JuUk’s performance to hinf after 
one of her songs, when I found he took to himself the whole 
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credit of having formeTl her musical taste, assuring me that 
she was veiy apt ; and, indeed, summing up her whole cna- 
racteih in his knowinj^ way, by adding, that she w'as a very 
nice girl, and had no nonsense about her.” 


FAMILY RELIQUES. 

^Jtly Inf^l ice’s face, her brow, her eye, 

The dimple on her cheek: and such sweet skill 
^ Hath from the cunning workman’s pencil flown, 

Tliese lips look fresh and lively as her own. 

False^colours Ust after tlie true be dead. 

Of all the roses grafted on her cheeks. 

Of all the graces dancing in her eyes, 

Of all yie music set upon her tongue. 

Of all that was past woman’s excellence 
In hercwhite bosom j look, a painted board 
Circumsc’ribes ail 1 ^ Dekkes. 

A25 old English family mansion is a fertile subject for study. 
Itr^abounds with illustrations of former times^ and traces of 
the tastes, and bun^urs, and msnners of successive genera- 
tions. The alterations and additions, in dilferent styles of 
architecture ; the furniture, plate, pictoes, hangings ; the 
warlike and sporting implements of different ages and fancies ; 
all furnish food for curious and amusing speculation. As 
the squire is very careful in collecti^ig ax»d preserving all 
family reliques, the Hall is full of remembrances of this kind. 
In looking about the establishment, I can picture to myself 
the characters^nd habits that have prevailed at different ei’as 
of the family history. I have mentioned on a fonner occasion 
the armour off the ci'usader which hangs up in the Hall. 
There are also several jack-boots, with enormously thick soles 
and high heels, that belonged to a set of cavaliers, who filled 
the IMl with the din and stir of arms during the time of the 
Covenanters. A number of enormous drinkijjg vessel of 
antique fashion, with huge Venice glasses, and green hock 
glasses, with the apostles in relief on them, remain as monu- 
ments of|5*a generation or of hard-livers, that^led a life of 
roaring revebyt nnd first introduced the gout into the family. 

I shall pags over several more such indications of temporary 
ttjstes of the squire's predecessors ; but I cannot forbear to 
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notice a pair of antlers in the great hdl, which i» one of the 
trophies of a hard-riding squire of former times, who was the 
Nimrod of these pai-ts. There are many traditions of his 
wonderful feats in hunting still existing •which are related by 
old Christy, th<2 huntsman, who gets exceedingly nettled if 
they are in the least doubted. Indeed, there is a frightful 
chasm, a few nales from the Hall, which goes by the name of 
the Squire’s Leap, from his having cleared it in the ardour of 
the chase; there can be no doubt of the fact, for old Christy 
shows the very dints of the horse’s hoofs on the rocks«on each 
side of the chasm. 

Master Simon holds the memory of this squire in ’’great 
veneration, and has a number of extraordinary stories to tell 
ccuceming him, which he repeats at all hunting dinners; and 
am told that they wax more and more marvellous the older 
they grow. He has also a pair of llipon spurs which be- 
longed to this mighty hunter of yore, and tvhich he only 
wears on particular occasions. * ^ 

The place* however, which abounds most with mementos of 
past times, ft the picture gallery; and there is something 
strangely plea^ng, though melancholy, in considering the^lqng 
rows of portraits which comgpse the greater part of the collec- 
tion. They furnish a kind of narrative f)f the lives of the 
family worthies, which I am enabled to read with the assist- 
ance of the venerably housekeeper, who is the family chroni- 
cler, prompted occasionally by Master Simon. There is the 
progr^sjs of a fine lady. For instance, through a variety of por- 
traits. Ode represents her as a little girl, with a long waist 
and hoop, holding a kitten in her arms, and ogling the spec- 
tator out ofr the corners of her eyes, as if she pould not turn 
her head. In another we find her in the freshness of youtlifai 
beauty, when she was a celebrated belle, and go hard-hearted 
as to capse several unfortunate gentlemen to run desperate 
and wiite bad poetry. In another she is depicted as a stately 
dame, in the maturity of her charms; next to the portrait of 
her husband, a ga&nt colonel in full-bottomed wig and 
gold-laced htt, who was killed abroad; and, finally, her 
monument is in the church, the spire of which may be seen 
from the window, where her effi^ is carved in marble, and 
represents Ifer as a venerable daij^ of seventy-six. ^ ^ 

In like manner I have followed some of the family great 
men, through a series of pictures, from early boj-hocid to tj^ie 
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robe of dimity, or Ijpnebeon of command, and so on by 
degrees, until they were garnered up in the common reposi- 
tory. the neighbouring church. 

There is one gronp that particularly interested me. It 
consisted of four sisters of nearly the same age, who flourished 
about a century since, and, if I may judge from their por- 
traits, were extremely beautiful. I can imagine what a scene 
of gaiety and romance this old mansion must have been, 
when they were in the hey-day of their charms ; when they 
passed Kke beg.utiful visions through its halls, or stcppeil 
daintily to music in the revels and dances of the cedar 
gallery; or printed, with delicate feet, the velvet vcrdift-e of 
these lawns. How must they have been looked up to with 
mingled love,* and pride, and reverence, by the old family 
servants; and followed by almost painful admiration by the 
aching eyes of rival admirers! How must melody, and song, 
and tender serenade, have breathed about these courts, and 
their echpes whispered to the loitering tread of lovers 1 How 
must these very turrets have mSide the hearts of the young 
galliards thrill as they first discerned them fronf afar, rising 
fr(jpa timong the trees, and pictured to themselvjs the beauties 
casketed like gems within these walls! Indeed I have dis- 
covered about the ^ace several faint records of this reign of 
love and romance, when the Hall was a kind of Court of 
Beauty. Several of the old romances Jin the library have 
marginal notes expressing sympathy and approbation, where 
there are long speeches extolling ladies^ charms, or protesting 
eternal fidelity, or bewailing the cruelty of*^ some ‘tyrannical 
/. fair one. The interviews, and (kclarations, and parting 
scenes of tender lovers, also bear the marks of having been 
fie^uently read, and are scored, and marked with notes of 
admiration, aiulhave initials written on the margins; most of 
which annotations have the day of the month and year 
annexed to them. Several of the windows, too, have scraps 
of poetry engraved on them with diamonds, taken from the 
writings of the fair Mrs. Phillips, the oiTce celebrated Orinda, 
Spme of these seem to have been inscribed hf lovers : and 
others, in a delicate and unsteady hand, and a little inaccurate 
m the spelling, have evidently been written by the young 
iadieg tnlmsek^s, or by J^pxalo friends, who feid been on 
visits to the Hall. Mrs, Phillips seems to have been their 
%ourit« author, and they have distributed the names of b***- 
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heroes and heroines among their circle of intimdey. Som€' 
tunes, in a male hand, the verse bewails the cruelty of beauty 
and the sufferings of constant love; wl^^le in a female* hand 
it prudishly confines itself to lamenting the parting of female 
friends. The bow-window of my bed-room, w^hich has, 
doubtless, been inhabited by one of these beauties, has several 
of these inscriptions. I have one at this moment before my 
eyes, called “Camilla parting with Leonora:” 

“ How perished is the joy that’s pas^. 

The present how unsteady ! 

What comfort can be great, and last. 

When this is gon^ already I ” 

And close by it is another, widtten, perhaps, by some adven- 
turous lover, who had stolen into the lady’s chamber duiing 
her absence. 

THEODOSIUS TO CAMILLA. 

IM rather m your favour live, 

Than in a lasdiiig name ; 

And much a greater rate would give 
For happiness than fame. 

Theodosius. 1700.’^ 

"Ulien I look at these faint records of gallantry and ten- 
derness; when I contemplate the fading portraits of these 
beautiful girls, and •think, too, that they have long since 
bloomed, reigned, grown old, died, and passed away, and 
with ihem ah tjjeir graces, their triumphs, their rivalries, 
tljcir admirers; the whole empire of love and pleasui'e in 
which they ruled — “all •dead, all buiied. all forgotten,” I 
find a cloud of melancholy stealing over the present gaieties 
around me. i was gazing, in a musing mood, this vtny 
morning, at the portrait of the lady whos% husband wUvS 
killed alnoo-d? when the fair Julia entered ihe galleiy, leaning 
on the arm of the captain. The sun snone through the 
• row of windows on her as she passed along, and she bcemed 
to beam out each time into brightness, and i elapse into shade, 
until the door at the bottom of the gallery closed after liear. 
I felt a sadness of heart at the idea, that this was an emblem 
of her lot : a few more years of syishiue and fahad(L and all 
this life, an(T loveliness, and enjo^^ent, will have ceased# and 
nothing be left to commemorate this beautiful being but one 
mme perishable portrait; to awaken, perhaps, the*trit^ specM- 
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lations of s5me fiiturei loiterer, like myself, wben I and my 
Bcribblings shall have lived through ovr brief existence, and 
been forgotten, ^ 


AN OLD SOLDIER. 

l*ve worn some leather out abroad; let out a heathen soul or two; 
fed tlife good s^ord with the black blood of pagan Christians ; con- 
vmed a few individuals with it. — But let that pass. 

* Thi: Ordinary. 

The Hall was thrown into some little agitation, a few days 
since, by th^ arrival of General Harbottle. He had been 
expected for several days, and had been looked for rather 
impatiently by^ several of the family. Master Simon assured 
me that I would like the general hugely, for he was a blade of 
the old •scbooi, and an excellent table companion. Lady 
Lilljcralt, also, appeared to b8 somewhat flut^red, on the 
morning of the general’s arrival, for ho had been one of her 
cfi’ly* admirers; and she recollected him onlji as a dashing 
young ensign, just come upon the town. She actually spent 
ap hour longer at her toilet, and made her appearance with 
her hair uncommonly frizzled and powdered, and an additional 
quantity of rouge. She was evidently little surprised and 
shocked, therefore, at finding the little dashing ensign trans- 
formed into a corpulent old general^ a double, chin, 
though it was a perfect picture to witness their salutations ; 
the graciousness of her profound cturtsy, and the air of the 
old school with which the general took ofi* his hai, swayed it 
gefttly in his hand, and bowed his powdered head. 

All this bustJe and anticipation has caused me to study the 
general with a little more attention than, perhaps, J should 
otherwise have done; and the few days that he has already 
passed at the Hall have enabled me, I think, to furnish a 
tolerable likeness of him to the reader. * 

• lie is, as Master Simon observed, a soldier of the old 
school, with powdered head, side locks, and pigtail. His face 
is shapcdlike the stern of t^utch man-of-war, narrow at top, 
and Iride at bottom, with OT rosy cheeks and a Souble chin ; 
so that, to use the cant of the day, his organs of eating may 
be said to be powerfully developed. 
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The general, though a veteran, has ^cen very Kttle active 
service, except the taking of Seringaj>atam, which forms an 
era in his history. He wears a large emerald in his bosom, 
and a diamond on his finger, which he ^ot on that occasion 
and whoever is unlucky enough to notice either, is swi'e to 
involve himself in the whole history of the siege. To judjre 
from the general’s conversation, the taking of Serin gapatam is 
the most important affair that has occurred for the last century. 

On the approach of warlike times on the continent, he was 
rapidly promoted to get him out of the way of joungei^ofScera 
of merit; until, having been hoisted to the rank of general, 
he was quietly laid on the shelf. Since that time his cam- 
paigns have been principally confined to watering-places; 
where he drinks the waters for a slight touclf of the liver 
which he got in India; and plays whist with old dowagers, 
with whom he has flirted in his younger days. Indeed he 
talks of all the fine women of the last hali century, and, 
according to hints which he now and then drops, has^ enjoyed 
the particulifr smiles of many t>f them. 

He has se$n considerable garrison duty, and can speak of 
almost every place famous for good quarters, and wher^ the 
inhabitants give good dinners. He is a diner-out of the 
first-rate currency, when in town; being Sxvited to one place 
because he has been seen at another. In the same way he is 
invited about the country seats, and can describe half the seats 
in the kingdom, from actual observation; nor 's any one 
better versed in comt, gossip, and the pedigrees and inter- 
marriages of the nobility. 

*As the general is an oid bachelor and an old beau, and 
there are several ladies at the Hall, especially* his qtiondam 
flame Lady Jocelyne, he is put rather upon his gallantly. 
He commonly passes some time, therefore, al^his toilet, and 
takes the field at a late hour every morning, with his hair 
dressed out and powdered, and a rose in his button-hole. 

* After he has breakfasted, he walks up and down the terrace 
in the sunshine, humixflng an air, and hemming between evea^ 
stave, ^ carrying one hand behind his back, and with the othqjr 
touching ms cane to the ground, and then raising it up to hie 
shoulder. Should he, in these morning promenades, meet 
any of the ^der ladies of the faptily, as he |i*equetitly^^oes 
Lady Lillycraft, his hat is immediately in his hand, and it is 
enough to remind one of those courtly gi-oups of laches 
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gentlemen, in old prints of Windsor Terrace or Kensington 
Gardens. ^ 

He talks frequently about “ the service,” and is fond of 
humming the old so^a^g, 

9 Why, soldiers, why, 

Should we be melancholy, boys I 
"Why, soldiers, why. 

Whose business ’tis to die !” 

I cannot discover, however, that the general has ever run 
any^gr^t risk© of dying, excepting from an apoplexy, or in* 
digo^ion. He criticises all the battles on the continent, and 
discusses the merits of the commanders, but never fails to bring 
the conversation, ultimately, to Tippoo Saib and Seringapatam. 

I am told thcCt the general was a perfect champion at drawing, 
rooms, parades, and watering-places, during the late war, and 
was looked to ;jvith hope and confidence by many an old lady, 
w’hen labouring under the teri'or of Buonaparte’s invasion. 

He is* thoroughly loyal, and attends punctually on levees 
when in town. He has treasured up many remarkable sayings 
of the late king, particularly one which the king made to him 
d field-day, complimenting him on the excellence of his 
horse. He extols Jhe whole royal family, but especially the 
present Idng, whom he pronounces the most perfect gentleman 
and best whist-player in Europe. The general swears rather 
more than is the fashion of the preseivt day; but it was the 
mode of the old school. He is, however, very strict in religious 
matters, and a staunch churchman. He repieats the responses 
veiy loudly in church, and is emphatical in praying for t]^e 
king and royal family. 

At table Ms loyalty waxes very fervent with" his second 
bo't.tle, and the song of “ God save the King” puts him into 
a perfect ecsta^iy. He is amazingly well contented with the 
present state of things, and apt to get a little impatient at any 
talk about national ruin and agricultural distress. He says he 
has travelled about the country as much as any man, and has ^ 
met with nothing but prosperity ; and to confess the truth, a 
g^at part of his time is spent in visiting fronT one country- 
seat to another, and riding about the parks of his friends. 

“ They talk of public dis^ess.” said the general this day to 
me,t,at ctinnciv as he smacked a glass of rich bilrgundy, and 
east his eyes about the ample board ; “ they talk of publio 
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distress, but where do we find it, sir ? I see none. 1 see no 
reason any one has to complain. Tak^ my word** for it, sir% 
this talk about public distress is all humbug ! ” 

r r 

THE WIDOW^S RETINUE. 

Little dogs and all ! Leab. 

Ik giving an account of the arrival of Lady Lillycraft at the 
Hall, I ought to have mentioned the entertainment which I 
derived from witnessing the unpacking of he5« carriage, ^nd 
the disposing of her retinue. There is something extremely 
amusing to me in the number of factitious wants, the loads of 
imaginary conveniences, but real incumbrances, with which 
the luxurious are apt to burthen themselves. Flike to watch 
the whimsical stir and display about one of these petty pro- 
gresses. The number of robustious footmen ^nd retainers of 
all kinds bustling about, with looks of infinite gra^ity and 
importance, to do almost nothing. The number of hea^y 
trunks, and parcels, and bandboxes belonging to my lady ; and 
the solicitude exhibited about some humble, odd-looking box 
by my lady’s maid; the cushions piled in the carriage to inajic 
a soft seat stiH softer, and prevent the ^readed possibility 
of a jolt; the smelling-bottles, tbe cordials, the baskets of 
biscuit and fruit; the new publications ; all provided to guard 
against hunger, fatigue, or ennui ; the led horses to vary the 
mode of traveUing ; an^ aH this preparation and parade to 
move,0per^ps, qpme very good-for-nothing personage about 
Oe. little space of earth! 

I do not mean to apply*the latter part of these obseiwations . 
to Lady Lillycraft, for whose simple kindheartedness I have a 
very great respect, and who is really a most amiable find 
worthy being. I cannot refrain, however, fr^m mentioning 
some o^ the motley retinue she has brought with her ; and 
which, indeed, bespeak the overflowing kindness of her nature, 
which requires her to be surrounded with objects on which to 
lavish it. ^ 

In the firsi place, her ladyship has a pampered coachmau, 
with a red face, and cheeks that hang dovm like dew-laps. 
He evidenthr domineers over her a little with respect to the fat 
horses; ana only drives out wheirhe thinks pvoper, smd^heu 
ie thinks it will be ‘‘ good for the cattle.” 
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She lias a favourite page to attend upon her poison: a 
liandsome boy of abou^ twelve years of age, but a mischievous 
varlet, very much spoiled, and in a fair way to be good for 
nothing. lie is dressed in green, with a profusion of gold 
cord and gilt button^about his clothes. She always has one 
or two«attendants of the kind, who are replaced by others as 
soon as they grow to foui-toen years of age. She has brought 
two dogs with her also, out of a number of pets which she 
maintains at home. One is a fat spaniel, called Zephyr— 
though heaven defend me from such a zephyr ! He is fed out 
of all shape and comfort; his eyes are nearly strained out of 
his f ead ; he wheezes with coi*pulency, and cannot walk with- 
- out great difficulty. The other is a little, old, gi*ay-muzzled 
curmudgeon, with an unhappy eye, that kindles like a coal if 
you only lookmt him ; his nose turas up ; his mouth is drawn 
into wrinkles, so as to show his teeth ; in short, he has alto- 
gether the look of a dog far gone in misanthropy, and totally 
sick of the worfd. When he walks, he has his tail curled up 
so tight that it,scems to lift his feet from the groimd ; and he 
seldom makes use of more thai# three legs at a ti!he, keeping 
the other drawn up as a reserve. This last wrdtch is called 
Beauty. • ^ 

^rhese dogs are full of elegant ^ailments unknown to vulgar 
dogs ; and are pettdli and nursed by Lady Lilly craft with the 
tdhderest kindness. They aie pampered end fed with deli- 
cacies by their fellow-minion, the paget but their stomachs 
are often weak and out of order, so thaf they cannot eat ; 
though I have now and then seen thS page give them a mis- 
chievous pinch, or thwack over the head, '^hen his mistress 
was not by. They have cushions -^for their express use, oh 
which they lie^ before the fire, and yet are apt to shiver and 
mofin if there is the least di'aught of air. When any one 
enters the roon^ they make a most tyrannical barking, that is 
absolutely deafening. They are insolent to all the other dogs 
of the establishment. There is a noble stag-hound, a great 
favourite of the squire's, who is a privileged visitor to the 
parlour ; but the moment he makes his tippearance, these in- 
truders fly at him with furit us rage ; and I havd* admired the 
sovereign indiffbrence and contempt with which he seems to 
look down upon his puny assailants. When her ladyship 
drivo| oifc, thege dogs are generally carried witlf her to take 
the air; when they look out of each window of the carriage. 
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and bark at all vulgar pedestrian dogs. These dogs are a 
continual source of misery to the hfusehold: *08 they are 
always in the way, they every now and then get their toes 
trod on, and then there is a yelping on ^heir part, and sl loud 
lamentation on the part of their mistress, that fills the roorr 
with clamour and confusion. • 

Lastly, there is her ladyship’s waiting-gentlewoman, Mrs 
Hannah, a prim, pragmatical old maid ; one of the most in- 
tolerable and intolerant virgins that ever lived. She has kept 
her virtue by her until it has turned sour, and now every 
word and look smacks of verjuice. She is tke veiy*opnpsite 
to her mistress, for one hates, and the other loves, all man- 
kind How they first came together I cannot imagine, but 
they have lived together for many years ; and the abigail’s 
temper being tart and encroaching, and her fadyship’s easy 
and yielding, the former has got the complete upper hand, 
and tyrannizes over the good lady in secret. ^ 

Lady Lillycraft now and then complains of it, in great con- 
fidence, to ter friends, but hushes up the subjajt immediately^ 
if Mrs. Hanpah makes her aj 3 |)earance. Indeed, she has been 
so accustomed to be attended by her, that ^he thinks she could 
not do without her; though one great study of her life i%to 
keep Mrs. Hannah in good humour, bj- little presents and 
kindnesses. 

Master Simon has a most devout abhorrence, mingled with 
awe, for this ancienk spinster. He told me the other day, in 
a whisper, that she ^’■as a cursed brimstone — in fact, he 
added another ^ithet, which I would not repeat for the 
Yorld. Thave remarked, however, that he is always ex- 
tremely civil to her wheiT they meet. 


READY-MONEY JAOff. 

My purse, it is my privy wyfe. 

This song I dare both syng and say. 

It keepeth%ien from grievous stryfe 
WJieii every man for hymself shall pay. 

As I ryde in ryche array ‘ * 

For gold and silver men wyll me floryshe ; 

By thys matter 1 dare saye, % 

fiver gramercy myne owne pnrso. • •* 

Boojc OF^HuNTiirtt* 
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Ox tb.e skirts of tke jp.eighbourmg village there lives a kii.d 
of small potentate, who, for aught I know, is a represonlative 
of one of the most ancient legitimate lines of the present day ; 
for Ibi' empire over •which he reigns has belonged to his 
family time out of mind. His territories comprise a con- 
siderabfe number of good fat acres ; and his seat of power isf 
an old farm-house, where he enjoys, unmolested, the stout 
oaken chair of his ancestors. The personage to whom I 
allude is a sturdy old j^-eoman of the name of John Tibbets, or 
rather R^ady-Moncy Jack Tibbets, as he is called thi'ouglioiit 
the neighbourhood. 

The &st place where he attracted my attention was in the 
churchyard on Sunday ; where he sat on a tombstone after 
service, with hj^ hat a little on one side, holding forth to a 
small circle of auditors, and, as I presumed, expounding tho 
law and the prophets, until, on drawing a little nearer, I 
found he was onty expatiating on tho merits of a brown horse 
He presented so faithful a picture of a substantial Engli^sb 
yeoman, such as he is often desoribed in books, fieightened, 
indeed, by some little finery peculiar to himself, that I could 
not but take note of Jiis whole appearance. ^ 

He was between fifty and sixty, of a strong muscular frame, 
and at least six feet kigh, with a physiognomy as grave as a 
lion’s, and set off with short, curling, iron-gray locks. His 
shirt-collar was turned down, and displayed a neck covered 
with the same short, curling, gmy hair; and he wore a 
coloured silk neckcloth, tied very loolely, and tucked at 
* the bosom, with a green j>aste brooch on the knot. ' His coat^ 
was of dark-green cloth, with silver b^ittons, on each of which 
was engraved a stag, with his own name, John Tibbets, under- 
neath. He had*an inner waistcoat of figured chint?:, between 
which and his coat was another of scarlet cloth, unbuttoned, 
Ilis breeches wci?b also left unbuttoned at the knees, nut from 
any slovenliness, but to show a broad pair of scarlet garters. 
His stockings were blue, with white clocks ; he wore large 
silver vshoe-bucldes ; a broad paste buckle In his hatband ; his 
sleeve buttons were gold seven-shilling pieces ; Snd he hail 
two* or three guineas hanging as ornaments to his watch- 
chain. 

On making some inquiric8^:j3,bout him, I gathered that he 
was dos'^ended from a line of farmers that had always lived on 
the same sj^ot, <ind owned the same property ; and tliat half 
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tHe chuTcliyard was taken up with the tombstones of his 
race. He has all his life been an important character in the 
place. When a yoxingster, he was one of the most roaring 
blades of the nei»hhou/hood. No onecj could match Mm at 
WTCStliiig, pitching the bar, cudgel play, and other athletic 
exercises. Like the renowned Pinner of Waliefield, he was 
the village champion ; carried ofif the prize at all the fairs, 
and threw his gauntlet at the country round. Even to this 
day the old people talk of his proxvess, and undervalue, in 
comparison, all heroes of the green that have sticceeded 
him; nay, they say, that if Ready-Money Jack weie to 
take the field even now, there is no one could stand*' before 
him. 

"WTien Jack's father died, the neighbours shook their heads, 
and predicted that young Hopeful w’ould soon make way with 
the old homestead ; but Jack falsified all their predictions. 
The moment he succeeded to the paternal farm he assumed a 
new character ; took a wife ; attended resolutely to his affairs, 
and became an industrious, thrifty farmer. With the family 
property hd inherited a set of old family maxims, to which he 
steadily adhered. He saw to everything himself; put his 
own hand to ^ the plough; worked hai'd; ate heartily; ^pt 
soundly ; paid for everytEing in cash? down ; and never 
danced except he could do it to the music of his own money 
in both pockets. He has never been without a hundred or 
two pounds in gold by him, and never allows a debt to 
stand unpaid. This*' has gained him his current name, 
of xyhich; by the by, he is a little proud; and has caused 
%im to be looked upon as a very wealthy man by aU the 
village. 

Notwithstanding his thrift, how^ever, he Has never denied 
hiniF'clf the amusements of life, but has taken a share in every 
passing pleasure. It is his maxim, that hS that works hard 
can afford to play,” He is, therefore, an attendant at all the 
country fairs and wakes, and has signalized himself by feats 
of strength and prowess on every village green in the shire. 
He often mTikes his appearance at horse-races, and sports his 
half-guinea and even his guinea at a time; keeps a good hOrse 
for his own riding, and to this day is fond of following the 
Rounds, a^5d is generally in at^he death. He keeps .up the 
rustic revels, and hospitalities too, for wffich his paternal 
fiarm .Louse has alw^ays been noted; has plenty eof good cheer 
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and dancing at liarvj|st-home, and, above %11, keeps the 
‘♦’merry night, as it is termed, at Christmas. 

With alibis love of amusement, however, Jack is by no 
mean^ a boisterous j^ial companion. He is seldom, known 
to laugji even in the midst of his gaiety ; but maintains the 
same grave, lion-like demeanour. He is very slow at com- 
prehending a joke; and is apt to sit puzzling at it, with a 
perplexed look, while the rest of the company is in a I'oar. 
This gravity has, perhaps, grown on him with the growing 
weight of his character; for he is gradually rising into 
patrilirchal dignity in his native place. Though herno longer 
takes an active part in athletic sports, yet he always presides 
at them, and is appealed to on all occasions as umpire. He 
maintains the peace on the village-green at holiday games, 
and quells all brawls and quarrels by collaring the parties and 
shaking them heartily, if refractory. No one ever pretends to 
raise a hand against him, or to contend against his decisions ; 
the young mep having grown up in habitual awe of his 
prowess, and in implicit defereiice to him as th^ champion 
and lord of the green. 

He is a regular frequenter of the village inn^ the landlady 
hafing been a sweetheart of his in eaiiy life, and he having 
always continued on^kind terms with her. He seldom, how- 
ever drinks anything but a draught of ale ; smokes his pipe, 
and pays his reckoning before leaving the tap-room. Here 
he “ gives his little senate laws decides bets, which are very 
genei-ally referred to him; determiners^ upon the characters 
and qualities of horses ; and indeed plays nSw and then the 
part of a judge, in settling petty- disputes between neigh- 
bours, which olberwise might have been nursed by country 
attorneys into tolerable law-suits. Jack is very candid and 
impartial in his decisions, but he has not a head to carry a 
long argument, and is very apt to get perplexed an<i out of 
patience if there is much pleading. He generally breaks 
through the argument with a strong voice, and brings matters 
to a summary conclusion, by pronounciifg what he calls the 

* Merry Night ; a rustic merry-making in a farm-house about 
Christmas, common in some parts of Yorkshire. There is abund- 
ance hofnely fare, tea, cak^s fruit, and ale; varies feats of 
agility, amusing games, romping, dancings and kissing withal. They 
€N>mmoxil> Ji^reak up at midniglit. 

xi2 
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“ Upshot of the business,” or, in other words, ‘‘ the long and 
short of the matter,” • 

Jack once made a journey to London, a great many years 
since, which has furnished him with l^pies of conveneation 
over since. He {-aw the old king on the terrace at Windsor, 
who stopped, and pointed him out to one of the prifleesses, 
being j 'hably struck with Jack’s truly yeoman-like appear- 
ance. This is a favourite anecdote with him, and has no 
doubt had a great effect in making him a most loyal subject 
ever since, in spite of taxes and poor’s rates. He was also at 
Bartholomew-fair, where he had half the buttons cut ofPhis^oat ; 
and a gang of pickpockets, attracted by his external show of 
gold and silver, made a regular attempt to hustle him as he 
was gazing at a show ; but for once they found that they had 
caught a tartar, for Jack enacted as great wonaers among the 
gang as Samson did among the Philistines. One of his 
neighbours, who had accompanied'him to to\wi, and was with 
him at the fair, brought back an. account of his exploits, which 
raided the pride of the whol^ village ; who Considered their 
champion as having subdued all London, and eclipsed the 
achievements of Friar Tuck, or even the renowned Robin 
Hood himself * 

Of late years the old Mlow has bepin to take the world 
easily ; he works less, and indulges in greater leisure, his son 
liaving grown up, and succeeded to him both in the labours 
of the farm and thC exploits of the green. Like all sons of 
distinguished men, however, his fathers renown is a disad- 
vantage to him, •for he can never come up to public expecta- 
tion. Though a fine, active fellow of three-and-twenty, and 
quite the cock of the walk,” yet the old people declare he 
Is nothing like what Ready-Money Jack was at his time of 
life. The youngster himself acknowledges his inferiority, and 
has a wonderful opinion of the old man, wilo indeed taught 
him all* his athletic accomplishments, and holds such a sway 
over him, that I am t Id, even to this day, he would have no 
hesitation to take him in hands, if he rebelled against pateiUJil 
govornmeni# 

The squire holds Jack in very high esteem, and shows kiim 
to all his visitors as a specimen of old English “heart of 
oak.” Hoifrequently calls at ^ house, and tastes some of 
his home-brewed, which is excSlent. He made Jack^a pre- 
sent of old Tusser’s “ Hundred Points of good^Husbandrie/* 
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which has furnished h^i with reading ever since, and is his 
text-book and manual in all agiicultural and domestic con- 
cerns. lie has made dog’s ears at the most favourite passages, 
and knows many of tlSe poetical maxims by heart. 

Tibb^ts, though not a man to be daunted or fluttered by 
high acquaintances ; and though he cherishes a sturdy inde- 
pendence of mind and manner, yet is evidently gratified by 
the attentions of the squire, whom he has known from boy- 
hood, and pronounces “ a time gentleman every inch of him.” 
He is also on excellent terms with Master Simon, who is a 
kind^f privy councillor to the family ; but his great favourite 
is the Oxonian, whom he taught to wrestle and play at 
quarter-staff when a boy, and considers the most promising 
young gentlemiin in the whole county. 


BACHELORS. 

r 

The Bachelor most joyfully 

In pleasant plight doth pass his dales. 

Good fellowship and companie ^ 

He d<^h maintain an4 kepo alwaies. 

Evaks’ Old Ballads. 

Theee is no character in the comedy of human life that is 
more difficult to play well than that of an old bachelor. 
When a single gentleman, therefore, •arrives at that critical 
period wffion he begins to consider it an ‘'impertinent question 
to be asked his age, I would advisq Jiira to look well to hiS 
ways. This period, it is true, is much later with some men 
thai^ with others; I have witnessed more than once the meet- 
ing of two wrinkled old lads of this kind, who had not seen 
each other for Several years, and have been amused by the 
amicable exchange of compliments on each other's appearance 
that takes place on such occasions. There is always one in* 
variable observation, Why, bless my sotd! you look younger 
than when last I saw’' you 1” Whenever a man’s iiriends begin 
to Compliment him about looking young, he may be sure that 
they think he is growing old. 

I am leA to make those re^^arks by the conductr of Master 
Simon^and the general, who have become great cronies. As 
formgr h the youngest by many years, he is regarded as 
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quite a youtLiM gallant by the gener^, who moreorcr looks 
upon him as a man of great wit and prodigious acquirements. 

I have already hinted that Master Simon is a family beau, and 
considered rather a young fellow by all^the elderly ladies of 
the connexion; for an old bachelor, in an old fam^y con- 
nexion, is something like an actor in a regular dramatic 
corps, who seems to flourish in immortal youth,*’ and will 
continue to play the Romeos and Rangers for half a century 
together. 

Master Simon, too, is a little of the camelion, and takes ; 
different hue with every different companion : he is %er' 
attentive and officious, and somewhat sentimental, with Lad* 
lillycraft ; copies out little namby-pamby ditties and love-son^ 
for her, and draws quivers, and doves, and darts, and Cupidfe, 
to be -worked in the corners of her pocket handkerchiefs, lit 
indulges, however, in very considerable latitude with thj* 
other married ladies of the family ; and* has manj ' sly 
pleasantries to whisper to them, that provofce an equivocal 
laugh and*tap of the fan. •But when he gets among yo-mg 
company, shch as Frank Bracebridge, the Oxonian, and tixe 
general, he is^apt to put on the mad wig, and to talk in a very 
bachelor-like strain about the sex. * 

In this he has been encouraged by %he example of the 
general, whom he looks up to as a man who has seen 
world. The general, in fact, tells shocking stories after*, 
dinner, when the ladies have retired, which he gives as some | 
of thp choice things thht are served up at the Mulligatawney ' 
club, a kn'ot of boon companions in London. He also repeats 
the fat jokes of old Majos^Pendergast, the wit of the club, and 
which, though the general can hardly repeat them for laugh- 
ing, always make Mr. Bracebridge look grave, he havbig a 
great antipathy to an indecent jest. In a -v^rd, the general 
is a complete instance of the declension in gay life, by which 
a young man of pleasure is apt to cool down into an obscene 
old gentleman. 

I saw him and Master Simon, an evening or two since, con- 
versing witH a buxom milkmaid in a meadow ; and from their 
elbowing each other now and then, and the general’s shaking 
his shoulders, blowing up bis cheeks, and breaking out into a 
short flt of irrepressible laughtCr, I had no^doubt^thej' were 
playing the mischief with the girl. 

As I looked at them through a hedge, I could«not4)ut thjnk 
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they would have made a tolerable gre j.p for a modem picture 
.of Susannah and thr two elders. It is true the girl seemed 
in no wise alarmed at the force of the enemy ; and I question^ 
nad^ either of them been alone, whether she would not have 
been more than tney would have ventured to encounter. 
Sucheveteran roysters are daring wags when together, and will 
put any female to the blush with their jokes ; but they are as 
quiet as lambs when they fall singly into the clutches of a fine 
woman. 

In spite of the general’s years, he evidently is a little vain 
of ^his '’person,^ and ambitious of conquests. I have observed 
him on Sunday in church, eyeing the country girls most sus- 
piciously ; and have seen him leer upon them with a down- 
right amorous look, even when he has been gallanting Lady 
Lillycraft w?th great ceremony through the churchyard. The 
general, in fact, is a veteran in the service of Cupid rather 
than of MarSjj having signalized himself in all the garrison 
towns and country quarters, and seen service in every ball- 
room of Engkmd. Not a celebrated beauty but he has laid 
siege to ; and if his words ma^’’ be taken in a matter wherein 
no man is apt to be over veracious, it is incredible what suc- 
(^ess he has had with the fair. At present is like a worn- 
out warrior, retired from service; but who still cocks his 
beaver with a military air, and talks stoutly of fighting when- 
ever he comes within the smell of gunpowder. 

I have h(‘ard him speak his mind very freely over his bottle, 
about the folly of the captain in taking a wife ; as he thinks 
a young soldier should care for nothing but his ‘‘ bojtle and 
kind landiad5\'’ But, in fact, he says, the service on the 
continent has had a sad effect •crpon the young men ; they 
have been isuined by light wines and French quadrilles, 
“ri’hey’ve nothing,’’ he says, of the spirit of the old seiwice. 
There are none of your six -bottle men left, that were the 
souls of a mess -dinner, and used to play the deuce 
among the women.” 

As to a bachelor, the general affirms that he is a free and*^ 
easy man, with no baggage to take care of but his portman- 
teau ; but, UvS Major Pendergast says, a married man. with 
his wife hanging on his arm, always puts him in mind of a 
chambo|; candlestick, wit\ its extinguisher hitched to it. I 
shoiiid hot mind all this"‘if it were merely cdhfined to the 
general ; but I fear he wil oe t?ie ruin of my friend, Mastef 
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Simon, who already begins to echo his heresies and to talk 
in the style of a gentleman that has seta life, and lived upon 
the town. Indeed, the general seems to have taken Master 
Simon in hand, and talks of showing hiy the lions wh<>n he 
comes to town, and of introducing him to a knot of choice 
spirits at the Mulligatawney club ; which, I understand, is 
composed of old nabobs, officers in the Company's employ, 
and other men of Ind,*‘ that have seen service in the East, 
and returned home burnt out with curry and touched with 
the liver complaint. They have their regular club, where 
they eat Mulligatawney soup, smoke the hooicah, talk a]gout 
Tippoo Saib, Seriiigapatam, and tiger-hunting ; and are 
tediously agreeable in each other’s company. 


WIVES. 

Believe me, man, there is no greater blisse 
Tli^ is tlie quiet joy of loving wife; * 

Wlijph whoso wants, hSfe of himselfe doth misse ; 

Friend without change, playfellow without strife, 

Food without fulness, counsaile without pride. 

Is this sweet doubling^of our single life. 

* Sir P. Sidney. 

Theiie is so much talk about matrimony going on round 
me, in consequence of the approaching event for which we 
are assembled at the Hall, that I confess I find my thoughts 
singulj^riy exercised on the subject. Indeed, ah the bachelors 
of the establishment seem to be passing through a kind of 
fiery ordeal : for Lady ftfllycraft is one of those tender, 
romance-read dames of the old school, whose* mind is filled 
with ilames and darts, and who breathe nothing hut c8n- 
stancy and wedlock. She is for ever immerted in the con- 
cerns of the heart ; and, to use a poetical phrase, is perfectly 
surrounded by the purple light of love.” The very general 
seems to feel the influence of this sentimental atmosphere; 
to melt as he^approaclies her ladyship, and, for the time, to 
forget ail his'^heresies about matrimony and the sex. r 

The good lady- is generally stUYOunded by little documents 
of her prevalent taste ; novels oL a tender natures richly- 
boujffi little books of poetry, that^are filled with sonnete and 
love tales, and perfumed with rose leaves ; and she has 
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always an album at for which she claims the contiibu. 
tions of all her friends. On looking over this last repository 
the other day, I found a series of poetical extracts, in the 
squire^s handwriting, -^fhich might have been intended as matri- 
monial J;iints to his 'ward. I was so much struck with several 
of them, that I took the liberty of copying them out. They 
are from the old play of Thomas Davenport, jmhlished in 
1661, entitled “ The City Night-cap,” in which is dj’a'wn out 
and exemplified, in the part of Abstemia, the cliaracter of a 
patient and faitliful wife, which, I think, might vie with that 
of th^ renowned'Crriselda, 

I have often thought it a pity that plays and novels should 
always end at the wedding, and should" not giwj us another 
act, and another volume, to let us know how iho hero and 
heroine conducted themselves when married. Their main 
object seems to me merely to instruct young ladies how to get 
husbands, but nv)t how to keep them : now this last, I speak 
it with all due diffidence, appears to me to be a desideratum i- 
modern married life. It is appalling to those who have not 
yet adventured into the holy state, to sec how sooti the fiame 
of romantic love burns out, or rather is quenched in matri- 
mohy; and how deplorably the passionate, ®poetic lover 
declines into the phlegmatic, prosSic husband. I am inclined 
to ^ittribute this very much to the defect just mentioned in 
the plays and novels, which form so important a branch of 
study of our young ladies ; and which teach them how to be 
heroines, but leave them totally at a loss when they come to 
be wives. The play from which the quoteTdons before me 
w^ere made, however, is an exceptuyi to this remark ; and 1 
cannot refuse myself the pleasure of adducing some of them 
for 4he benefit of the reader, and for the honour of an old 
writer, who has gravely attempted to awaken dramatic interest 
in favour of a woman, even after she was married! 

The following is a commendation of Abstemia to her hus- 
band Lorenzo : 

She’s modest, but not sullen, and loves silence j 
Not tliat she wants apt words (for when she speaks, 

She inflames love with wonder), but because 
She calls wise silence the soul’s harmony. 

truly chaste ; yet s^ich a foe to coyness, -t 
The poorois? call her courteous ; and, which is excellent, 
(Tbpugh fair and young) she shuns to expose herself 
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To the opinion of strange eyes. She either seldom 
Or never walks abroad but in yoi^ company 
And then with such sweet bashfulness, as if 
She were venturing on crack’d ice. and takes deligh} 

To step into the print your foot haSi made. 

And will follow you whole fields; so she will diiv^ 
Tediousnesa out of time with her sweet character. 

Notwithstanding all this excellence, Abstemia has the 
misfortune to incur the unmented jealousy of her husband. 
Instead, however, of resenting his harsh treatment with 
clamorous upbraidings, and with the stormy violeitce of high 
windy virtue, by w'hich the sparks of anger are so often 
blown into a flame, she endures it with the meekness of con- 
scious, but patient virtue ; and makes the following beautiful 
appeal to a friend who has witnessed her lon^-sufieriiig : 

Hast thou not seen me 

Bear all his injuries, as the ocean suffers 
The angry bark to plough through her bosom, 

And yet is presently so smooth, the ey^ 

Cannot perceive where the wide wound was made ? 

Lorenzo, being wrought on by false representations, at 
length repudiates her. To the last, however, she maintains 
her patient sweetness, oxSi her love fo» him, in spite of his 
cruelty. She deplores his error, even more than his unkind- 
ness; and laments the delusion which has turned his very 
affection into a Source of bitterness. There is a moving 
pathos in her parting»addrcss to Lorenzo after their di^orce: 

Farewell, Lorenzo, 

Whom my soul do^ love: if you e’er marry, 

May y<m meet a good wife ; so good, that you 
May not ‘‘usp 'ct her, nor may she be worthy 
Of your suspicion : and if you hear hereafter 
That I am dead, inquire but my last worfls, 

' And you shall know that to the last I lov’d you. 

And when you walk forth with your second clioice, 

Into the pleasant fields, and by cliance talk of me, 

Imagine that*you see me, lean and paU, 

StrSwing your path with flowers. 

But may she never live to pay my debts : (weeps) 

If but in thought she wrong you, may she die 
In J;he conception of the injury, % 

Fray make me wealthy with one kiss : flirewell, sir^ 

Let it not gi ieve you when you shall remeu^er 
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That I was innocent ; nor this forget, 

Though innocencerhere suffer, sigh, and groan. 

She walks but thorow thorns to find a throne. 

In a short time Lorengo discovers his error, and the innocence 
of his injured wife. In the transports of his repentance, he 
calls to*mind all her feminine excellence; her gentle, uncom- 
plaining, womanly fortitude, under wrongs and sorrows; 

Oh, Abstemia I 

How lovely thou lookest now I now thou appearest 
Chaster than is the morning*s modesty, 

That rises^witli a blush, over whose bosom 
* The western wind creeps softly : now I remember 
How, when she sat at table, her obedient eye 
Would dwell on mine, as if it were not well. 

Unless it^ook’d where I look’d : oh how proud 
She was, when she could cross herself to please me ! 

But where now is this fair soul ? Like a silver cloud 
She hath ^ept herself, I fear, into the dead sea, 

And will be found no more. 

It is but doing right by the re|ider, if interested^in the 
of Abstemia by the preceding extracts, to say, that she wa^ 
restored to the arms and affections of her husband, rendered 
foitder than ever, by that disposition in every good heart, to 
atone for past injustice, by an ovCrflowirg measure of retuin- 
ing kindness : 

Thou wealth worth more than kingdoms ! I am now 

Confirmed past all suspicion; thou art Tar 

Sweeter in thy sincere truth than a sacrifice 

Deck'd up for death with gai*lands. The J^dian winds*- 

That blow from off the coast, and cheer the sailor 

With the sweet savour of their ^ices, want 

The deliglit flows in thee. 

r have been more affected and interested by this little 
dramatic picture than by many a popular love-tale ; though, 
as I said before, I do not think it likely either Abstemia or 
patient Grizzle stand much chance of being taken for a model. 
Still I like to see poetry now and then^ extending its views 
beyond the wedding day, and teaching a lady how to make 
herself attractive even after marriage. There is no great 
need of enforcing on an unmarried lady the necessity of being 
agreeable^ nor is there any great art requisite in a youthfid 
beauty to enable her to please. Nature has multiplied attrac- 
tions round her. Youth is in itself attractive. The fresb- 
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ness of budding beauty needs no foreign aid to set it off; it 
plea&es merely because it is fresli, and budding, and beautiful. 
But it is for the married state that a woman needs the most 
instruction, and in which she should ber^most on her gifard to 
maintain her powers of pleasing. No woman can expect to 
be to her husband all that he fancied her when he*" was a 
lover. Men are always doomed to be duped, not so much 
by the arts of the sex, as by their own imaginations. They 
are always wooing goddesses, and ma^^rying mere mortals. 
A woman should therefore ascertain what was tl\p charm 
that rendered her so fascinating when a girir and endejrvour 
to keep it up when she has become a wife. One great thing 
undoubtedly was the chariness of herself and her conduct, 
which an unmarried female always observei^ She should 
maintain the same nieeness and reserve in her person and 
habits, and endeavour still to preserve a freshness and 
virgin delicacy in the eye of her husband. She should 
remember that the province of the woman is to be wooed, 
not to wo»; to be caressed^ not to caress. Man is an un- 
grateful being in love ; bounty loses instead of winning him. 
The secret of a woman’s power does not consist so much in 
giving as in withholding. A woman may give up too much 
even to her husband. It i^to a thousand little delicacies of 
conduct that she must trust to keep alive passion, and -to 
protect herself froip that dangerous familiarity, that thorough 
acquaintance with (?very weakness and imperfection incident 
to matrimony. By th®se means she may still maintain her 
power, though «he has sui'rendered her person, and may 
continue the romance of even beyond the honeymoon. 

“ She that hath a wise husband,’^ says Jeremy Taylor, 
“ must entice him to an eternal dearnesse l3y the vc^ of 
modesty and the grave robes of chastity, the omjinient of 
ineeknesse, and the jewels of faith and chanty. She must 
have no painting but blushings; her brightness must be 
purity, and she must shine round about with sweetnesses and 
frien^hip; and she. shall be pleasant while she lives, and 
desired when, she dies.” 

I have wandered into a rambling series of remarks ofl a 
trite subject, and a dangerous one for a bachelor to modtlle 
with. Thq^ I may not, however, appear to conjfine <ny obsor- 
vations entirely to the wife, I will conclude with atiother 
quotation h’om Jeremy Taylor, in which the djitieg of both 
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parties are mentioned; while I would recommend liis sermon 
on the marriage ring tC all those who, wiser than myself, are 
about entering the happy state of wedlock. 

“ There is scarce a:j^y matter of duty but it concerns them 
both alike, and is only distinguished by names, and hath its 
variety by circumstances and little accidents ; and w’hat in one 
is called love, in the other is called reverence ; and what in 
the wife is obedience, the same in the man is duty. He pro- 
vides, and she dispenses; he gives commandments, and she 
rules by them; he rules her by authority, and she rales him 
by l(^"e ; '^she ought by all means to please him, and he must 
by no means displease her.” 


" STORY-TELLING. 

A FAYOiTRiT]| evening pastime at the Hall, and one which 
the worthy squire is fond of promoting, is story-telling, “ a 
good oid-fasb^^'Bcd Hrcside amusement,” as he^ terms it. 
Indeed, I believe, he promotes iT chiefly, because it was one 
of the choice recreations in those days of yore, when ladies 
and gentlemen were not much in the habit of jreaduig. Be 
this as it may, he w^ll often, at s;upper table, when conversa- 
tion flags, call oil some one or other of the company for a 
sto'ry, as it was formerly the custom to call for a song ; and it 
.s edifying to see the exemplary patience, and even satisfac- 
tion, with which the good old gentleman would sit and listen 
to some hackneyed tale that he has heard for at least a huijLdi’ed 
times. 

In this w'ay one evening the current of anecdotes and stories 
ran upon mystieal personages that have figured at different 
and filled the world with doubt and conjecture ; such as 
the Wandering J[ew; the Man with the Iron Mask, who tor- 
mented the curiosity of all Europe ; the Invisible Girl ; and 
last, though not least, the Pig- faced Lady. 

At length one of the company was called upon that had the 
most unpromising physiognomy for a st(?ry-teller that ever I 
ha!^ seen. He was a thin, pale, weazen-fiiced man, extremely 
nervous, that had sat at one comer of the table, shrunk up, as 
it were, into himself, and almost swallowed up in the cape of 
bis co^, a% a tu^le in his shell. 

The very demand seemed to throw him into a nervous agitiv* 
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tioa, yet he did not refuse. He emei^ed his head out of hift 
shell, made a few odd grimaces and gesticulations, before he 
could get his muscles into order, or his voice under command, 
and then offered to give some account «Sof a mysterious ])er- 
sonage that he had recently encountered in the course of his 
travels, and one whom he thought fully entitled of being 
classed with the Man with the Iron Mask. 

I was so much struck with this extraordinary narrative, that 
I have written it out to the best of my recollection, for the 
amusement of the reader. I think it has in it all the elements 
of that mysterious and romantic narrative, so greedily sfJught 
after at the present day. 


THE STOUT GENTLEMAN. 

A STAOE-COACH ROMAKCB. ft 
FU cross it, though it blast me ! « Hami.lt. 

ft ft 

It was a. rainy Sunday, in the gloomy month of November. 
I had been detained, in the course of a journey, by a slight 
indisposition,* from which I was recovering : but I was 5*tiil 
feverish, and was obliged to keep within doors all day, in uii 
inn of the small town of Derby. A wet Sunday in a oouuti'v 
inn I whoever has had the luck to experience one can only 
judge of my situation. The rain pattered against the case- 
ments ; the bells tolled for church with melancholy sound. 
I we>a.t to^ the windows in quest of something to amuse the 
eye ; but it seemed as if I had been placed completely out of 
the reach of all amusement. The windows of my bed-room 
looked out among tiled roofs and stacks of diimueys, while 
those of my sitting-room commanded a full view of the stablc*- 
yard. I know of nothing more calculated «fco make a man 
sick of this world than a stable-yard on a rainy day. Tiie 
place was littered with wet straw that had been kicked about 
by travellers and s1|ible-boys. In one corner was a stagnant 
pool of water surrounding an island of muck ; there v'cre 
several half-drowned fowls crowded together under a cart, 
among which was a miserable crest-fallen cock, drenched out 
of all life and spiint : his drooping tail matted, as i1;were, into 
a single feather, along which the water trickled fr^m his 
back; near the cart was a half-dozing cow, chejnng the cud, 
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and standing patiently^ to be rained on, witb wreaths of 
vapour rising from her reeking hide ; a wall-eyed horse, tired 
of the loneliness of the stable, was poking his spectral head 
out of £? window, with #ie rain dripping on it from the eaves ; 
an unhappy ciu*, chained to a dog-house hard by, uttered 
every now and then, between a bark and a yelp ; a drab of a 
kitchen wench tramped backwards and forwards through the 
yard in pattens, looking as sulky as the weather itself ; every 
thing, in short, was comfortless and forlorn, excepting a 
crew of Jiard-drinking ducks, assembled like boon com- 
panioiie round a* puddle, making a riotous noise over theii 
liquor. 

I ^as lonely and listless, and wanted amusement. My 
room soon be^jEtme insuppoi'table. I abandoned it, and 
sought what is technically called the travellers’ room. This 
is a public room set apart at most inns for tbe accommodation 
of a class of wayftirers, called travellers, or riders ; a kind of 
commercial knights-errant, who are incessantly scouring the 
. kingdom in gigs, on horseback, or Uy coach. They ai^ the only 
successors that I know of, at the present day, to the knights- 
eiTant of yore. They lead the same kind of roving adven- 
turous life, only changing the lance for a driving-whip, the 
buckler for a pattem-<;ard, and the^coat of mail for an upper 
Benjamin. Instead of vindicating the charms of peerless 
beauty, they rove about, spreading the fame and standing of 
some substantial tradesman or manufaetdrer, and are ready 
at any time to bargain in bis name ; ^ it being the fashion 
^ now-a-days to trade, instead of fight, with oik another. •'As 
the room of the hostel, in the good^jtld fighting times, would 
be hung round at night with the armour of way-worn war- 
riors^such as co5ts of mail, falchions, and yawning helmets ; 
so the travellers’ room is garnished with the harnessing of 
their successors, •with box-coats, whips of aU kinds, spurs, 
gaiters, and oil-cloth covered hats. 

I was in hopes of finding some of these worthies to talk with, 
hut was disappointed. There were, indeed, two or three in 
the room ; but I could make nothing of them. Oiw was just 
fiuibliing breakfast, quarrelling with his bread and butter, 
and hu£ng the waiter ; another buttoned on a pair of gaiters, 
with many*execrations at Boots for not having cleaned his 
shoes \^11; a tlfird sat drumming on the table with his 
fingers, looking at the rain as it streamed dv)wn the 
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window glass : they all appeared infected by the weather 
and dibappeared, one after the otherf without exchanging’ a 
word. 

I sauntered to the window and stooc^ gazing at the people, 
picking their way to church, with petticoats hoisted midleg 
high, and dripping umbrellas. The bell ceased to tbll, and 
the streets became silent, I then amused myself with watch- 
ing the daughters of a tradesman opposite, who being con- 
fined to the house for fear of wetting their Sunday finery, 
played ofF their charms at the front windows, to fascinate the 
chance tenants of the inn. They at length^were summoned 
away by a vigilant, vinegar-fiiced mother, and I had nothing 
further from without to amuse me. 

What was I to do to pass away the long-liv^d day ? I was 
sadly neivous and lonely ; and everything about an inn seems 
calculated to make a dull day ten times duller. Old news- 
papers, smelling of beer and tobacco smoke, nnd which I had 
already read half a dozen times. Good-for-nothing books, 
that were worse than rai]::^y weather. I bored myself to 
death with an old vohimc of the Lady's Magazine. I read 
all the common-place names of ambitious travellers scrawled 
on the panes of glass ; the eternal families of the Smiths -and 
the Browns, and the JackscTus, and the Johnsons, and all the 
other sons ; and I decyphered several scraps of fatiguing inn- 
window poetry which I have met with in all parts of the 
world. 

The day continued dowering and gloomj" ; the slovenly, 
ragged, s.poi]gy^clouds drifted heavily along : there was no 
variety even in the rain^ it was one dull, continued, mono- 
tonous patter, patter, patter, excepting that now and then I 
was enlivened by the idea of a brisk shower, fi-om the rattling 
of the drops upon a passing umbrella. 

It was quite refreshing (if I may be allov^ed a hackneyed 
phrase of the day), when, in the course of the morning, a 
horn blew, and a stage-coach whirled through the sire t, 
with outside passex^ers stuck all over it, cowering under 
cotton uml^x'ollas, and seethed together, and recking with the 
steams of wot box-coats and upper Benjamins. 

The sound brought out from their lui-king-places a crow of 
vagabond boys, and vagabond dogs, and the carroty-headed 
hostler, and that nondescript animal yclept Boots, and^all the 
othei*Mi:agabond race that infest the purlieus of ai^inn; but 
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the bustle was transient* the coach again whirled on its way ; 
and boy and dog, hostler and Boots, all slunk back again to 
thoir holes : the streets again became silent, and the rain con- 
tinued 1o rain on. In^fact, there was no hope of its clearing 
up, the barometer pointed to rainy weather ; mine hostess’s 
tortoise-shell cat sat by the fire washing her face, and rubbing 
her paws over her ears ; and, on referring to the Almanack, I 
found a direful prediction stretching from the top of the page 
to the bottom through the whole month, “ Expect — much- 
rain — abont — this — time 1” 

I w^s dreadfully hipped. The hours seemed as if they 
would never creep by. The very ticking of the clock became 
irksome. At length the stillness of the house 'was inter- 
rupted by the ringing of a bell. Shortly after I heard the 
voice of a waiter at the bar, “ The Stout Gentleman in No. 
13, wants his breakfast. Tea and bread and butter, with 
ham and eggs : tlTe eggs not to be too much done.^’ 

In such a situa4:ion as mine every incident is of importance. 
.Here was a subject of speculation presented to my mind, and 
ample exercise for my imagination. I am prone to paint 
pictures to myself, and on this occasion I had some materials 
to woTk upon. Had the guest upj|tairs been mentioned as 
Mr. Smith, or Mr. Br^wn, or Mr. Jackson, or Mr. Johnson, 
or merely as “the gentleman in No. 13,” it would have been 
a perfect blank to me. I should have thought nothing of it ; 
but “ The Stout Gentleman the very name had something 
in it of the picturesque. It at once gave the size : ••it 
"^embodied the personage to my mind’s eye, and my fancy did 
the rest, 

He was stout, <y, as some term it, lusty; in all probability, 
therefore, he was advanced in Hfe, some people expanding as 
they grow old. his breakfasting rather late, and in his 
own room, he must be a man accustomed to live at his ease, 
and above the necessity of early rising ; no doubt a round, 
rosy, lusty old gentleman. ^ 

There was another violent ringing. The Stout Gentleman 
was impatient for Ms breakfast. He was evidently a man of 
impoAance ; “ well to do in the world accustomed to be 
promptly waited upon ; of a keen appetite, and a little cross 
when hujy|gry; “perhaps,” thought I, “he naay Se some 
London aklerman ; or who knows but be may he a Member of 
Parliament ?• • 

* B 
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The breakfast was sent wp and tljpre was a short intervai 
of silence ; he was, doubtless, making the tea. Presently 
there was a violent ringing ; and before it could be answered, 
another ringing still more violent. ® ‘‘ Bless me 1 •what a 
choleric old gentleman !’' The waiter came do\Mi in a huff. 
The butter was rancid, the eggs were overdone, theliam was 
too salt: — the Stout Gentleman was evidently nice in his 
eating ; one of those who eat and growl, and k^ep the waiter 
on the trot, and live in a state militant with the household. 

The hostess got into a fume, I should obsei-v^ that she 
was a brisk coquettish woman ; a little of a^shrew, an(?^ some- 
thing of a slammeikin, but very pretty withal : with a nin- 
compoop for a husband, as shrew^s are apt to have. She 
rated the servants roundly for their negligej^Lce in sending up 
so bad a breakfast, but said not a word against the Stout 
Gentleman ; by which I cleaily perceived that he must be a 
man of consequence, entitled to make a noise and to give 
trouble at a country inn. Other eggs, and^ ham, and bread 
and butter were sent up. -^They appeared to be more gra-. 
eiously received ; at least there was no further complaint. 

I had not made many turns about the travellers’ room, 
when there was another ringing. Shortly afterwards ^^Ixere 
was a stir and an inquest about tlse house. The Stout 
Gentleman wanted the “ Times” or the “ Chronicle’^ news- 
paper, I set him down, therefore, for a whig ; or, rather 
from his being so absolute and lordly where he had a chance, 
IjBuspected him of 'being a radical. Hunt, I had heard, 
was a large mtln ; “ who knows,” thought I, “ but it is Hunt' 
himself?” 

-My curiosity began to be awakened. I inquired of the 
waiter who was this Stout Gentleman thfi,t was malting all 
this stir, but I could get no infoimation ; nobody seemed to 
know his name. The landlords of buStling inns aeldoin 
trouble their heads about the names or occupations of their 
transient guests. The colour of a coat, the shape or size 
of the person, is* enough to suggest a travelling name. It 
is either* the tall gentleman, or the short gentleman, or the 
gentleman in black, or the gentleman in snuff-colour ; t)r, as 
in the present instance, the stout gentleman. A designation 
of the kind once hit on answers every pm’pose, and saves iiD 
further inquiry • • 

Rum — i am— rain! pitiless, teaseless rain !* TNp suck thing 
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as putting a foot out «f doors, and no occupation or amuse- 
ment within. By and by I heard some one walking over- 
head. It was in the Stout Gentleman’s room. He evi- 
dently was a large ^an by the heaviness of his tread ; and 
an old man from his wearing such creaking soles. “ He is 
doubtless,” thought I, “ some rich old square-toes of regular 
habits, and is now taking exercise after breakfast,” 

I now read all the advertisements of coaches and hotels 
that were stuck about the mantelpiece. The Lady's Maga- 
zine had become an abomination to me ; it was as tedious as 
the^ay itself. * I wandered out, not knowing what to do, and 
ascended again to my room. I had not been there long, 
when there was a squall from a neighbouring bed-room. A 
door opened gnd slammed violently ; a chambermaid, that I 
had remarked for having a ruddy, good-humoured face, went 
down stairs in a violent flurry. The Stout Gentleman had 
been rude to h^r * 

This sent a jrhole host of my deductions to the deuce in a 
moment. This unknown personage could not^be an old 
gentleman : for old gentlemen are not apt to be so obstreperous 
to chambermaids. He could not be a young gentleman ; for 
young gentlemen are not apt to inspire such indignation. 
He must be a middSe-aged man,* and confoundedly ugly into 
the bargain, or the girl would not have taken the matter in 
such terrible high dudgeon. I confess I^was sorely puzzled. 

In a few minutes I heard the voice of my landlady. I 
caught a glance of her as she came tramping up stairs ; 
her face glowing, her cap flaring, her tongue wagging the 
whole way. “ She’d have no suchrdoings in her house, she’d 
warrant ! If gentlemen did spend money freely, it was no 
rulft. She’d have no servant-maids of hers treated in that 
way, when they were about their work ; that’s what she 
wouldn’t !” 

As I hate squabbles, particularly with women, and above 
all with pretty women, I slunk back into my room, and 
partly closed the door; but my curilbsity was too much 
excited not to listen. The landlady marched intrepidly to 
thl3 enemy’s citadel, and entered it with a storm ; the door 
dosed after her. I heard her voice in high windy clamour 
for a moment or two. Then it gradually subdded, like a 
gust 0 ^ wind ixf a garret ; then there was a laugh : then 1 
heard nothing more. 

m2 
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After a little while my landlady ^ame out with an odd 
smile on her face, adjusting her cap, which was a little on 
one side. As she went down stairs, I heard the landlord ask 
her what 'was the matter ; she said, “ Nothing at all, o^y the 
giiTs a fool.” — I 'was more than ever perplexed what to 
make of this unaccountable personage, who could put a good- 
natured chambermaid in a passion, and send away a terma- 
gant landlady in smiles, lie could not be so old, nor cross, 
nor ugly either. 

I had to go to work at liis picture again, and to paint him 
entirely different. I now set him down for ohe of those'^tout 
gentlemen that are frequently met 'with swaggering about the 
doors of country inns. Moist, merry fellows in Belcher 
handkerchiefs, whose bulk is a little assisted by malt liquors. 
Mon who have seen the world, and been sworn at Highgate ; 
who are used to tavern life; up to all the tricks of tapsters, 
and knowing in the ways of sinful publicSns. Free-livers 
on a small-scale ; who are prodigal within tl^e compass of a 
guinea ; who call all the waiters by name, touzle the maids, 
gossip with the landlady at the bar, and prose over a pint of 
port, or a glass of negus after dinner. 

The morning wore awa^ in forming of these and similar 
surmises. As fast as 1 wove one sy^em of belief, some 
movement of the unknown would completely overtm*n it, and 
throw all my thoughts again into confusion. Such are the 
solitary operations of a feverish mind. I was, as I have 
said^ extremely nervous; and the continual meditation on the 
concerns of this*invisible personage began to have its effect : 
—I was getting a fit of tke fidgets. 

Dinner-time came. I hoped the Stout Gentleman might 
dine in the travellers’ room, and that I migfit at length get 
a view of his person ; but no— he had dinner served in his 
own room. What could be the meaning of this solitude and 
mystery ? He could not be a radical ; there was something 
too aristocratical in thus keeping himself apart from the rest 
of the world, and 5bndemning himself to his own dull com- 
pany throughout a rainy day. And then, too, he lived too 
•well for a discontented politician. He seemed to expafiate 
on a variety of dishes, and to sit over his wine like a jolly 
friend of ^od- living. Indeed, my doubts on this he^d 'were 
soon at an end ; for he could not have finisfied his first bottle 
before I could faintly hear him humming attuae ; and on 
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libteniug, I found it Ta be “ God save tlie King.” ’Twas 
plain, then, lie was no radical, but a faithful subject ; one 
that grew loyal over J^is bottle, and was ready to stand by 
king and constitution, when be could stand by nothing else. 
But who could he be ! My conjectures began to run wild. 
Was he not some person of distinction travelling incog. ? 
‘*God knows,” said I, at my wits’ end; “it may be one of 
the royal family, for aught I know, for they are all stout 
gentlemen I ” 

The T^ather ^iontinued rainy. The mysterious unknown 
keptliis room, and, as far as I could judge, his chair, for I 
did not hear him move. In the mean time, as the day ad- 
vanced, the travellers’ room began to be frequented. Some, 
who had just "arrived, came in buttoned up in box-coats; 
others came home who had been dispersed about the town. 
Some took their^dinners, and some their tea. Had I been in 
a different mood, I should have found entertainment in 
studying this jR^culiar class of men. There were* two espe<* 
cially, who were regular wags of the road, and versed in all 
the standing jokes of travellers. They had a thousand sly 
things to say to the waiting-maid, whom they called Louisa, 
and Ethelinda, and ^ dozen othe« fine names, changing the 
name every time, and chuckling amazingly at their own 
waggery. My mind, however, had become completely en- 
grossed by the Stout Gentleman. He bad kept my fancy in 
chase during a long day, and it was not now to he diverted 
from the scent. ^ ^ #- 

Ihe evening gradually wore away. The travellers read 
the papers two or three times oveT*. Some drew round the 
fire and told long stories about their horses, about their 
adv^tures, their overturns, and breakings-down. They dis- 
cussed the credit of different merchants and different*^ inns; 
and the two wags told several choice anecdotes of pretty 
chambermaids and kind landladies. All this passed as they 
were quietly taking what they called they* “night-caps,” that 
is to say, strong glasses of brandy and water and sugar, oi 
soyie other mixture of the kind ; after which they one after 
another rang for “ Boots” and the chambermaid, and walked 
off to bed in old shoes cut down into marvelloTjsly uncom^ 
fortabk slippers.. 

There was only one man left; a short-legged, long-bodied, 
piathoric "fellbw, with a very large, sandy head, He sat by 
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bimself, mth a glass of port wine negu^and a spoon; sipping 
and stiiring, and meditating and sipping, until notliing was 
left but the spoon. He gradually fell asleep bolt uprigjit in 
fa is chair, with the empty glass standing 'before him; and the 
candle seemed to fall asleep too, for the wick grew lopg and 
black, and cabbaged at the end, and dimmed the little light 
that remained in the chamber. The gloom that now pre- 
vailed was contagious. Around hung the shapeless, and 
almost spectral, box-coats of departed travellers, long since 
buried in deep sleep. I only heard the ticki^ig of the clock, 
with the deop-dra\sn breathings of the sleepy toper, anS the 
diippings of the rain, drop, drop, drop, from the caves of the 
house. The church bells chimed midnight. All at once 
the Stout Gentleman began to walk over head? pacing slowly 
backwards and forwards. There was something extremely 
awful in all this, especially to one in my state of nerves— 
these ghastly great coats, these guttural breathings, and the 
creaking f^aotsteps of this mysterious being. rHis steps grew 
fainter and fainter, and at fength died away. I could bear 
it no longer. I was wound up to the desperation of a hero 
of romance. “ Be he w'ho or what he may,” said I to myself, 

m ha%"e a sight of himl’J, I seized a ghamber candle, and 
hurried up to No. 13. The door stood ajar. I hesitated— 
I entered; the room was deserted. There stood a lai'ge 
broad-bottomed elbow-chair at a table, on which was an 
empty tumbler and a “ Times ” newspaper, and the room 
smelt powerfully of Stilton cheese. 

The mysterious stranger had evidently but just retired. 
I tuimed off, sorely disappointed, to my room, which had 
)cen changed to the front of the house. As ^went along the 
corridor, I saw a large pair of boots, with dirty, waxed k)ps, 
standing at the door of a bed-chamber. *They doubtless 
belonged to the unknown; hut it would not do to disturb so 
redoubtable a personage in his den; he might dischaige a 
pistol, or something worse, at my head. I went to bed, 
therefore, and lay awake half the night in a terribly nervous 
state; and e^en when I fell asleep, I was still haunted fn piy 
dreams by the idea of the Stout Gentleman and his wax*' 
topped hoots. 

1 slept father late the next morning, ai^ was aw^ened 
by some stir and bustle in the house, which I could not at 
fiist comprehend; until getting more awake, > found th|sru 
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was a mail-coach sta^»txng fiom the door. Suddenly there 
was a cry from below, “ The gentleman has forgot his um- 
brellaj look for the gentleman’s umbrella in No. 13!” I 
heard an immediate Scampering of a chambermaid along the 
passage, and a shrill reply as she ran, “ Here it is ! here’s 
the gentleman’s umbrella 1” 

The mysterious stranger was then on the point of setting 
off. This was the only chance I should ever have of know- 
ing him, I sprang out of bed, scrambled to the window, 
snatched aside the curtains, and just caught a glimpse of the 
rearTif a person getting in at the coach-door. The skirts of 
a brown coat parted behind, and gave me a full view of the 
broad disk of a pair of drab breeches. The door closed— 
“All right!” -was the word — ^the coach whirled off:— and 
that was all I ever saw of the Stout Gentleman ! 


^ FOREST TREES. 

A living gallery of aged trees.’* 

One of the favourite themes of boasting with the squire is 
the noble trees on his estate, whiek, in truth, has some of the 
finest that I have seen in England. There is something 
august and solemn in the great avenues ^of stately oaks that 
gather their branches together high in air, and seem to 
reduce the pedestrians beneath them to mere pigmies. “ An 
avenue of oaks or elms,” the squire obserfes, “ is the*"tru<* 
colonnade that should lead to a gentleman’s house. As tc 
stone and marble, any one can rear them at once, they are 
the work of the day ; but commend me to the colonnades that 
have grown old^and great with the family, and tell by their 
grandeur how long the femily has endured.” 

The squire has great reverence for certain venerable trees, 
gray with moss, which he considers as the ancient nobility of 
his domain. There is the ruin of an Mormons oak, which 
has been so much battered by time and tempest/ that scai*ce 
anything is left ; though he says Christy recollects when, in 
his boyhood, it was healthy and flourishing, until it was 
struck^ by lightning, It is now a mere trunks with one 
twisted bough stretching up into the air, leaving a green 
branch at- end of it. This stui*dy wreck is much valued 
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by the squire; he calls it his stanaarib-bearer, and compares 
it to a veteran warrior beaten down in battle, but bearing up 
his banner lo the last. He has actually had a fenc^ built 
round it, to protfct it as much as possible from ]fcther 
injury. • 

It is with great difficulty that the squire can ever be 
brought to have any tree cut down on his estate. To some 
he looks with reverence, as having been planted by his 
ancestors; to others with a kind of paternal affection, as 
having been planted by himself; and he feels a degree of 
awe in bringing down with a few strokes of the axe wBat it 
has cost centuries to build up. I confess I cannot but sym- 
pathize, in some degree, with the good squire on the subject. 
Though brought up in a country overrun with* forests, where 
trees are apt to be considered mere incumbrances, and to be 
laid low without hesitation or remorse, yet I could never 
see a fine tree hewn down without concern. ^The poets, who 
are naturally lovers of trees, as they ai*e of everything that is 
beautiful, ^ave artfully awtkened great interest in their 
favour, by representing them as the habitations of sylvan 
deities; insomuch that every great tree had its tutelar genius, 
or a nymph, whose existence was limited to its duration. 
Evelyn, in his Sylva, makes several pfeasing and fanciful 
allusions to this superstition. “ As the fall,*’ says he, “ of a 
very aged oak, givijfig a crack like thunder, has often been 
heal’d at many moles distance; constrained though I often am 
to fell them with reluctancy, I do not at any time remember 
to have heard the groans of those nymphs (grieving to be 
dispossessed of their ancient habitations) without some emo- 
tion and pity.*’ And again, in alluding to g violent storm 
that had devastated the woodlands, he says, “ Methinlts I 
still hear, sme I am that I stiU feel, the disrc^ groans of our 
forests; the late dreadful hurricane having subverted so many 
thousands of goodly oaks, prostrating the trees, laying them 
in ghastly postures, like whole regiments fallen in battle by 
the sword of the conqueror, and crushing aU that grew beneath 
them. The public accounts,” he adds, “ reckon no less th^n 
tliree thousand brave oaks in one part only of the forest *of 
Dean blown down.” 

I have pafzsed more than once in the wilderness ot Ajjiierica, 
to contemplate the traces of some blast of wind, which seemed 
to havi rushed down from the clouds and ripped its w^y 
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tbrougii the bosom of^ the woodlands; rooting up, shiTtring 
and splintering the stoutest trees, and leaving a long ti ack of 
desolation. There vjps something awful in the vast havoc 
made amongst these gigantic plants ; and in considering their 
magnifkjent remains, so rudely torn and mangled, and hurled 
down to perish prematurely on their native soil, I was con- 
scious of a strong movement of the sympathy so feelingly 
expressed by Evelyn. I recollect, also, hearmg a traveller, 
of poetical temperament, expressing the kind of horror which 
he felt oh beholi^ing, on the banks of the Missouri, an oak of 
prodigious size, which had been, in a manner, overpowered 
by an enormous wild grape-vine. The vine had clasped its 
huge folds round the trunk, and from thence had wound 
about every branch and twig, until the mighty tree had 
withered in its embrace. It seemed like a Laocoon strug- 
gling ineffectually in the hideous coils of the monster Python. 
It was the lion of trees perishing in the embraces of a vege- 
table boa. ^ # 

I am fond of listening to the conversation of English gen- 
tlemen on rural concerns, and of noticing with w'hat taste and 
discrimination, and what strong, unaffected interest they will 
discuss topics whiqh in other countries are abandoned to 
mere woodmen, or lustic cultivators. I have heard a noble 
earl descant on park and forest scenery with the science and 
feeling of a painter. He dwelt on the shape and beauty of 
particular trees on his estate, with as much pride and technical 
precision as though he had been discussing the merits of 
statues in his collection. I found that he had even 'gone con- 
siderable distances to examine ti’^es which were celebrated 
among rural amateurs; for it seems that trees, like horses, 
hav€ their established points of excellence ; and that there are 
some in England* which enjoy very extensive celebrity among 
tree-fanciers from being perfect in their kind. 

There is something nobly simple and pure in such a taste : 
it argues, I think, a sweet and generous^nature, to have this 
strong relish for the beauties of vegetation, and this friendship 
foTi, the hardy and glorious sons of the forest. There is a 
grandeur of thought connected wdth this part of rural economy 
It is, if I may be allowed the figure, the heroic line of hus- 
bandry. It is worthy of liberal, and free-born, {fnd aspiring 
men. He who plants an oak looks forward for futm'c ages, 
and plants f5r posterity. Nothing can be less selfish than 
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this. He cannot expect to sit in lim shade, nor enjoy ita 
shelter; but he exults in the idea that the acorn which he 
has buried in the earth shall grow up into a lofty pile, and 
shall keep on flourishing, and increasing, and benefiting man- 
kind, long after he shall have ceased to tread his paternal 
fields. Indeed it is the nature of such occupations to lift the 
thoughts above mere worldliness. As the leaves of trees are 
said to absorb all noxious qualities of the air, and to breathe 
forth a purer atmosphere, so it seems to me as if they drew 
from us all sordid and angry passions, and breathed forth 
peace and philanthropy. There is a serene and ^ttled 
majesty in woodland scenery, that enters into the soul, and 
dilates and elevates it, and fills it with noble inclinations. 
The ancient and hereditary groves, too, thai embower this 
island, are most of them fufi of story. They are haunted by 
the recollections of great spirits of past ages, who have sought 
for relaxation among them from the tumulf of arms, or the 
toils of state, or have wooed the muse beneath their shade. 
Who can walk, with soul uftmoved, among the stately groves 
of Penshurst, whore Sydney passed his boyhood ; or can look 
%vithout fondness upon the free that is said to have been 
planted on his birth-day; or can ramble among the classic 
bowers of Hagley; or can pause amfing the solitudes of 
Windsor Forest, and look at the oaks around, huge, grey, and 
time-worn, like thp old castle towers, and not feel as if he 
were sun’ounded by so many monuments of long-enduiing 
glorj? It is when viewed in this light, that planted groves, 
and stately aven^ies, and cultivated paiks, have an advantage 
over the more luxmiant beauties of unassisted nature. It is 
that they teem with moral associations, and keep up the ever 
interesting stor}" of human existence. * » 

It is incumbent, then, on the high and gpnerous spirits of 
an ancient nation, to cherish these sacred gi’ovcs that surround 
their ancestral mansions, and to perpetuate tlioiii to tlieir 
descendants. Republican as I am by birth, and brought up 
as I have been in r^ubhean principles and habits, I can feel 
nothing of the servile reverence for titled rank, merely bc‘eau^e 
it is titled; but I trust that I am neither churl nor bigof in 
my creed. I can both see and feel how hereditary distinction, 
when it falls to the lot of a generous mind, may elevate that 
mind into true nobility. It is one of the t fleets of hereditary 
rank, when it falls thus htuppil^, that it multiplies 4he dudea 
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4i*d, ai It \iere, extend<i( the existence of the « 

does not feel himself a mere individual link „ ’ f 
responsible only for his own brief term of beino- 

hfe existence in -proud recollection, and®he StenTS 
lorward in honourable anticipation. He Hvps wfvf v ^ 
cestry, dnd he lives with his posterity. To both dn^ 
sider himself involved in deep responsiWUtie« a A T 
received much from those that have gone befLe ^ 
bound to transmit much to those who are to cmn’o^^fA 
His domgstic undertakings seem to imply a w! 
than^hose of ofdinary men; none arHo w ff 
plant for future centuries, as noble-spirited men 
received their heritages from foregone ^es. 

I cannot buj applaud, therefore, the fondnM. „ -a 
with which I have noticed English gentlemen, of gLSus 
temperaments, and high anstocratie feelines 
those magnificent trees, which rise, like towf rs 
from the midst pf their paternal lands. Se^K^v’ 

. between all great natures, animate and inanimate* the 
in the pride and lustihood of its growth, seems to 
its range with the lion and the e^gle, and TassSiSL nte' 
grandeur of its attnWes, to heroic and intelleohi.i ° 
With it. mighy « a 

heaven, bearmgup its leafy hemours from the 
eaith, and supporting them aloft in free air and ° 

shine, it is anmblem of what a true n*Sal ST 
a refuge for the weak, a shelter for the oppS 1 dinoi 
for the defenceless; warding off from them Ae pel’twJSe 
stonn, or the scorching rays of arbi.trary payrer! He who is 
this, IS an ornament and a blessing to his native land H 
who is othmm/, abuses his eminent advantages: abuses th! 
grandeur and prosperitv which he has drawn from ™ 

of his country.^ Should tempests arise. S he it id^T 
trate by the storm, who should mourn over his fell > i i 
to to tom. d.™ by tto oppm..iT, taS 
would murmur at his fate?— “why oumbewth he the groi^^ 
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llyinted l)ookes he contemnes, as a novelty of this latter age; but a 
manuscript he pores on everlastingly ; especially if the ^cover be 
all moth-eaten, and the dust make a parenthesis betwe'en every 
syllable. Mico-CosMOGaAPHiE, 1628. 

The squire receives great sympathy and support in his 
antiquated humours, from the parson, of whom I made some 
mention on my former visit to the Hall, and who <acts as a 
kind of family chaplain. He has been cfieri&hed hj the 
squire almost constantly since the time that they were feUow- 
students at Oxford; for it is one of the peculiar advant.iges of 
these great universities, that they often link the poor scholar 
to the rich patron, by early and heart-felt ties, that last 
through life, without the usual humiliations of dependence 
and patronage. Under the fostering protectfon of the squire, 
therefore, the little parson has pursued his studies in peace. 
Having lived almost entirel;f among books, and those, too, old 
books, be is quite ignorant of the world, and his mind is as 
antiquated as the garden at the Hall, where the flowers are 
all arranged in formal be^, and the yew-trees clipped into 
urns and peacocks. * 

His taste for literary antiquities was first imbibed in the 
Bodleian Library aj Oxford; where, when a student, he passed 
many an hour foraging among the old manuscripts. He has 
since, at different times, visited most of the curious libraries 
in England, and*has ransacked many of the cathedrals. With 
all his quaint and curioua learning, he has nothing of arro- 
gance or pedantry ; but that unaffected garnestness and 
guileless simpbcity which seem to belong to the lit<»rary 
antiquary. ^ 

He is a dark, mouldy bttle man, and rather dry in his 
manner: yet, on his favourite theme, he kindles up, and at 
times is even eloquent. No fox-hunter, recounting his last 
day's sport, could more animated than I have seen tHo 
worthy parson, when relating his search after a curious dqpu- 
ment, which he had traced from library to library, until* be 
fairly unearthed it in the dusty chapter-house of a cathedral. 
\\Tieu, too« he describes some venerable mjmuscript, jtitb its 
inch illuminations, its thick creamy vellum, its glossy ink, 
wid the odour of the cloisters that seemed to echaie fron^ it 
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te rivals tlie euthusiasni of a Parisian epicure, expatiating oza 
the merits of a Perigord pie, or a P&U de Strasbourg, 

His brain seems absolutely haunted with love-sick dreams 
about gorgeous old wo^ks in “ silk linings, triple gold bands, 
and tinted leather, locked up in wire cases, and secured from 
the vulgar hands of the mere reader;” and, to continue the 
happy expression of an ingenious writer, ‘‘dazzling one’s 
eyes, like eastern beauties peering through their jealousies.”* 

He has a great desire, however, to read such works in the 
old libraries and chapter-houses to which they belong; for he 
thinks a black-letter volume reads best in one of those vene- 
rable chambers where the light struggles through dusty lancet 
windows and painted glass; and that it loses half its zest if 
taken away from the neighbourhood of the quaintly carved 
oaken book-ease and Gothic reading-desk. At his suggestion, 
the squire has had the library fmTiished in this antique taste, 
and several of the windows glazed with painted glass, that 
they may throw* a properly tempered light upon the pages of 
their favourite old authors. 

The parson, I am told, has been for some time meditating a 
commentary on Strutt, Brand, and Douce, in which he means 
to detect them in sundry dangerous errors in respect to popu- 
lar games and superstitions ; a work to which the squire looks 
forward with great interest. He is also a casual contributor 
to that long-established repository of national customs and 
antiquities, the Gentleman’s Magazine, and is one of those 
that every now and then make an inquiry concerning some 
obsolete customs or rare legend ; nay, it is said that seveiul of 
his communications have been at least six inches in length. 
He frequently r;^ceives parcels by coach from different parts 
of thf^ kingdom, containing mouldy volumes and almost ille- 
gible manuscript^; for it is singular what an active corres- 
pondence is kept up among literary antiquaries, and how soon 
the fame of any rare volume, or unique copy, just discovered 
among the rubbish of a, library, is circulated among them. 
The parson is more busy than common just now, being a little 
flurried by an advertisement of a work, said to be preparing 
for 1:he press, on the mythology of the middle ages. The 
little man has long been gathering together all the hobgoblin 
tales he^ould collect, illustrative of the superstitions of former 

r */^DTsraeli« Curiosities of Literature 
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times ; and he is in a complete fever Jest this formidable rival 
should take the field before him. 

Shortly after my arrival at the Hall, I called at the par- 
sonage, in company with Mr. Bracebsldge and the general. 
The parson had not been seen for several days, which was a 
matter of some surprise, as he was an almost daily 'visitor at 
the Hall. We found him in his study, a small, dusky cham- 
ber, lighted by a lattice window that looked into the church- 
yard, and was overshadowed by a yew-tree. His chair w'as 
surrounded by folios and quartos, piled upon the^floor, and 
Hs table was covered with books and ntfanuscripts# The 
cause of his seclusion was a work which he had recently 
received, and with which he had retired in rapture from the 
world, and shut himself up to enjoy a lite 5 ;ary honeymoon 
undisturbed. Never did boarding-school girl devour the 
pages of a sentimental novel, or Don Quheote a chivahous 
romance, with more intense delight than did the little man 
banquet on the pages of this delicious work.^ It was Dibdin*s 
Bibliogr^hical Tour ; a \^rk calculated to have as intoxi- 
cating an effect on the imaginations of literary antiquaries, 
as the adventures of the heroes of the Round Table on all true 
krights; or the tales of the early American voyagers on 
the ardent spirits of thef age, filling •them with di’eams of 
Mexican and Peruvian mines, and of the golden realm of El 
Dorado. 

The good parson had looked forward to this Bibliographical 
expedition as of far greater importance than those to Africa, 
or the North Pole. With what eagerness had he seized upon 
the history of the ent^prise ! With what interest had he 
followed the redoubtable bibliographer and his graphical 
squire in their adventurous roamings amon§ Norman castles 
and cathedrals, and French libraries, and German convents 
and universities ; penetrating into the prisoft-houses of vellum 
manuscripts and exquisitely illuminated missals, and reveal- 
ing their beauties to the world 1 

When the pars»n had finished a rapturous eulogy on this 
most curious and entertaining work, he drew forth from a 
little drawer a manuscript lately received from a corre- 
spondent, which perplexed him sadly. It was written in 
Norman-J’rench in very ancient characters, and so faded 
and mouldered away as to be almost illegible. It ^as appa- 
rently an old Norman drinking song, that might been 
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Drought over by one of William the Conqueror's carousing 
followers. The writir^g was just legible enough to keep a 
keen antiquity hunter on a doubtful chase; here and there 
he would be completely thrown out, and then there would be 
a few words so plainly written as to put him on the scent 
again. ^ In this way he had been led on for a whole day, 
until he had found himself completely at fault. 

The squire endeavoured to assist him, but was equally 
baffled. The old general listened for some time to the dis- 
cussion, and then asked the parson if he had read Captain 
Morns’s* or Geq.rge Stephens’, or Anacreon Moore’s baccha- 
nalian songs ; on the other replying in the negative, “ Oh, 
then,” said the general, with a sagacious nod, “ if you want 
a drinking song, I can furnish you with the latest collection 
— I did not know you had a turn for those kind of things ; 
and I can lend you the Encyclopedia of Wit into the bargain. 
I never travel without them ; they’re excellent reading at 
an inn.” 

It would not be easy to describe the odd look jpf surprise 
and perplexity of the parson at tois proposal ; or the difficulty 
the squire had in making the general comprehend, that 
though a jovial song of the present day was but a foolish 
sound in the ears pf wisdom, and beneath the notice of a 
learned man, yet a trowl written by a tosspot several hun- 
dred years since was a matter worthy of the gravest research, 
and enough to sot whole colleges by the ears. 

I have since pondered much on this matter, and have 
figured to myself what may be the fate of our current litera- 
ture, when retrieved piecemeal by future antiquaties, from 
among the rubbish of ages. What a Magnus Apollo, for 
instance, will Moore become among sober divines and dusty 
schcnlmen ! Even his festive and amatory songs, which are 
now the mere .^quickeners of our social moments, or the 
delights of om* drawing-rooms, will then become matters of 
laborious research and painful collation. How many a grave 
professor will then Mraste his midnight oil, or wony his brain 
through a long morning, endeavouiing to restore the pure 
te:^t, or illustrate the biographical hints of “ Come tell me, 
says Eosa, as kissing and kissed and how many an arid old 
book-worm, like the worthy little parson, w'ill give up in 
despaiun after vaj|ily striving to fill up some fatcil hiatus in 
** Fanny of I’immol 1” 
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Nor is it merely such exquisite authors as Moore that are 
doomed to consume the oil of future antiquaries. Many a 
poor scribbler, who is no^^' apparently sent to oblivion by 
pastry-cooks and cheesemongers, wili then rise again in 
fragments, and flourish in learned immortality. 

After all, thought I, time is not such an invariable destroyer 
as he is represented. If he pulls down, he likewise builds 
up ; if he impoverishes one, he enriches another ; his very 
dilapidations furnish matter for new works of controversy, 
and his rust is more precious than the most costly gilding. 
Under his plastic hand trifles rise into impomtance ;'th^ non- 
sense of one age becomes the wisdom of another ; the le^dty 
of the wit gravitates into the learning of the pedant, and an 
ancient farthing moulders into infinitely more value than a 
modem guinea. * 


- THE F^RM-IIOUSB.* 

■■ — Love and Iiay 

Are thick sown, hut come up full of thistles. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

^ ^ 

I WAS so much pleased with the anecdotes which were told 
me of Ready-Money Jack Tibbets, that I got Master Simon, 
a day or two since,-" to take me to his house. It was an old- 
fashioned farm-house, built of brick, with curiously twisted 
chimneys. It sjood at a little distance from the road, with a 
southern exposure, looking upon a soft green slope of meadow. 
Theie was a small gardin in front, with a row of beehives 
humming among beds of sweet herbs and lowers. Well- 
«eoured milking tubs, with bright copper hoops, hung dh the 
garden paling. Fruit trees were trained up •against the cot- 
tage, and pots of flowers stood in the windows. A fat super- 
annuated mastiff lay in the sunshine at the door ; with a sleek 
cat sleeping peacefvilly across him. 

Mr. Tibbets was from home at the time of our calling, but 
were received with hearty and homely welcome by# his 
wife — a notable, motherly w oman, and a complete pattern for 
wives, since, according to Master Simon’s account, she never 
contradicts" honest Jack, and yet manages •fco have Ifier own 
way, and t« control him in everj’thing. She received us it 
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tlie main room of the Jiouse, a kind of parlour or hall» with 
great brown beams of timber across it, which Mr. Tibbets is 
apt to point out with some exultation, observing, that tliey 
don't 'put such timbefs in houses now-a-days. The furnitui e 
was old-fashioned, strong, and highly polished; the walls 
w^ere h’ang with coloured prints of the story of the Prodigal 
Son, "who was represented in a red coat and leather breeches. 
Over the fire-place was a blunderbuss, and a hard-favoured 
likeness of Ready-Money Jack, taken, when he was a young 
man, by the same artist that painted the tavern sign ; his 
mother having ^aken a notion that the Tibbets had as much 
right to have a gallery of family portraits as the folks at 
the Hall. 

The good dame pressed us very much to take some refi*esh- 
ment, and tempted us with a variety of household dainties, nSO 
that we were glad to compound by tasting some of her home- 
made wines. While we were there, the son and heir- ap- 
parent came home ; a good-looking young fellow, and some- 
thing of a rustic" beau. He took--us over the premises, and 
showed us the whole establishment. An air of homely but 
substantial plenty prevailed throughout; everything wus of 
the best materials, and in the best condition. Nothing was 
out of place, or ill-irade ; and you saw everywhere the signs 
of a man that took care to have the worth of his money, and 
that paid as he went. 

The farm-yard was well stocked; under ‘a shed was a taxed 
cart, in trim order, in which Ready-Money Jack took his wife 
about the country. His well-fed horse neighed -from* the 
stable, and when led out into the yard, to use the 'words of 
young Jack, “ he shone like a bottle for he said the old man 
made^ it a rule that everything about him should fare as well 
as he" did himself. 

I was pleased" to see the pride which the young fellow 
seemed to have of his father. He gave us several particulars 
concerning his habits, which were pretty much to the effect 
of those I have already mentioned. He "•had never suffered 
an account to stand in his life, always providing the money 
before he purchased anything; and, if possible, ])aying in 
gold and silver. He had a great dislike to paper money, and 
seldom went without a considerable sum in gold about liun. 
On my'bbserving^that it was a wonder he had never been 
waylaid ajijd robbed, the young fellow smiled at the idea of 
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any one venturing upon such an exploit, for I believe be 
thinks the old man would be a matcli for Robin Hood and all 
his gang. 

I have noticed that Master Simony seldom goes into any 
house without having a world of private talk with some one 
or other of the family, being a kind of universal counsellor 
and confidant. We had not been long at the farm, before the 
old dame got him into a comer of her parlour, where they 
had a long whispering conference together ; in which 1 saw 
by his shrugs that there were some dubious matters discussed, 
and by his nods that he agreed with everything she** sa^. 

After we had come out, the young man accompanied us a 
little distance, and then, i^wing Master Simon aside into a 
green lane, they walked and talked together for nearly half an 
hour. Master Simon, who has the usual propensity of confi- 
dants to blab everything to the next fiiend they meet with, 
lot me know that there was a love affair in question; the 
ycjung fellow having been smitten with the charms of Phoebe 
Wilkinsr the pretty niecq^ of the housekeeper at the Hall. 
Like most other love concerns it had brought its troubles and 
perplexities. Dame Tibbets had long been on intimate gos- 
siping terms with the housekeeper, who often visited the 
farm-house; but when the neighbour* spoke to her of the 
likelihood of a match between her son and Phoebe Wilkins, 
“ Many come up !*’ she scouted the very idea. The girl had 
acted as lady’s iSiaid, and it was beneath the blood of the 
Tibbets, who had lived on their own lands time out of mind, 
and owe.d revei;ence and thanks to nobody, to have the heir- 
apparent marry a servant ! 

These vapourings had faithfiiUy been carried to the house- 
keeper's ear, by one of the mutual go-between friends. The 
old housekeeper’s blood, if not as ancient, was as quick Ss that 

Dame Tibbets. ^ 

She had been accustomed to carry a high head at the Hall 
and among the villagers ; and her faded brocade rustled with 
indignation at the^light cast upon her alliance by the wife of 
a petty farmer. She maintained that her niece had been a 
companion rather than a waiting-maid to the young ladies, 
“ Thank heavens, she was not obliged to work for her living, 
and was as idle as any }^oung lady in the land; and when 
somebody died, would receive something that would Hbe worth 
♦he notice of some folks with all theii ready money.” 
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A bitter feud had thus^ taken place between the two worthy 
dames, and the young people were forbidden to think of one 
another.^ As to young J|pk, he was too much in love to reason 
upon the matter; and being a little heady, and not standing 
in much awe of his mother, was ready to sacrifice the whole 
dignity of the Tibbets to his passion. He had lately, however, 
had a violent quarrel with his mistress, in consequence of some 
coquetry on her part, and at present stood aloof. The politic 
mother was exerting all her ingenuity to widen this accidental 
breach; but, as ^ most commonly the ease, the more she 
meddled with this perverse inclination of her son, the stronger 
it grew. In the meantime Old Ready-Money was kept com- 
pletely in the dark; both parties were in awe and uncertainty 
as to what might be his way of taking the matter, and dreaded 
to awaken the sleeping lion. Between father and son, there- 
fore, the worthy Mrs. Tibbets was full of business and at her 
wits’ end. It is true that there was no ^eat danger of honest 
Ready-Money’s fiwding the thing out, if left to himself ; for 
he was of a most unsuspicious tempSr, and by no means quick 
of apprehension; but there was daily risk of his attention 
being aroused by those cobwebs which his indefatigable wife 
was continually spinning about his n^e. 

Such is the distracted state of politics in the domestic em- 
pire of Ready Money Jack; which only shows the intrigues 
and internal dangers to which the best regulated governments 
are liable. In this perplexing situation of their afiairs, both 
mother and son have applied to Master Simon^ for counsel ; 
and, with all his experience in meddling with other people’s 
concerns, he finds it an exceedingly difficult part to play, to 
agree with both pa];ties, seeing tlmt their opinions and wishes 
are so diametrically opposite. 


HORSEMANSHIP. 

• 

A coach was a strange monster in those days, and the sight of one 
put both horse and man into amazement. Some said it was a great 
crabsfiell brought out of China, and some imagined it to be one of 
the Pagan temples in which the Cannibals adored the divell. 

, ^ ^ Tavlob, the Wateb. Toet. 

I HAVE made casual menticm, more than once, of one of the 
squire’s antiquated retainers, old Christy the Jiuntsman. 1 

V 2 
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find tliat his crabbed humour is a scarce of much entortaiu- 
inent among the young men of the family; the Oxonian, ])ar- 
ticularly, takes a mischievous pleasure now and then in slyly 
rubbing the old man agam&t the grjfin, and then smoothing 
liim down again ; for the old fellow is as ready to bristle up 
his back as a porcupine. He rides a venerable hunter called 
Pepper, which is a counterpart of himself, a heady, cross- 
grained animal, that frets the flesh ofT its bones ; bites, kicks, 
and plays all manner of villanous tricks. He is as tough, and 
nearly as old as his rider, who has ridden him time out of 
mind, and is, indeed, the only one that can do anythmg with 
him. Sometimes, however, they have a complete quarrel, and 
a dispute for mastery, and then, I am told, it is as good as a 
farce to see the heat they both get into, and the wrongheaded 
contest that ensues ; for they are quite knowing in each other’s 
ways and in the ait of teasing and fretting each other. Not- 
withstanding these doughty brawls, however, there is nothing 
that ne^itles old Christy sooner than to question the merits of 
his horse: which he upliffilds as tenaciously as a faithful hus- 
band will vindicate the virtues of the teimagant spouse that 
gives him a curtain lecture every night of his life. 

Tile young men call oj^ Christy their professor of equita- 
tion,” and in accounting for the appellation, they let me into 
some particulars of the squire’s mode of bringing up his chil- 
dren. There is .an odd mixture of eccentricity and good sense 
in all the opinions of my worthy host. His mind is like 
modern Gothic, where plain brickwork is set ofip with pointed 
arches’ and plain tracery. Though the main groundw^ork of 
his opinions is correct, yet he has a thousand little notions, 
picked up from old books, which stand out^whimsically on the 
siu'face of his mind. • 

’i'hus. in educating his boys, he chose igeachum, Markham, 
and such old English writers, for his manuals. At an early 
age he took the lads out of their mother’s hands, who was 
di'^posed, as movers are apt to be, to make fine orderly chil- 
dren of them, that should keep out of sun and rain, and never 
soil their hands, nor tear their clothes. 

In place of this, the squire tumed them loose to rtin free 
and wild about the park, without heeding wind or weather. 
He w^a^also particularly attentive in m^^ing theij bold and 
expert horsemen; and these were the days when old Christy, 
the huntsman, enjoyed great importance, as^thd lads were put 
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ujiAer his care to piacifse them at the leaping-barsj and to 
keep an eye upon them in the chase. 

The sgtiire always objected to their using carriages of any 
kind, and is still a litue tenacious on this point. He often 
rails against the universal use of carriages, and quotes the 
words of honest Nashe to that effect. It was thought,’* 
says Nashe in his duatemio, “a kind of solecism, and to 
savour of effeminacy, for a young gentleman in the flourishing 
time of his age to creep into a coach, and to shroud himself 
from windr and weather : our great delight was to out-brave 
the blustering boreas upon a great horse ; to arm and prepare 
ourselves to go with Mars and Bellona into the field was our 
sport and pastime ; coaches and caroches we left unto them 
for whom they were first invented, for ladies and gentlemen, 
and decrepit age and impotent people.” 

The squire insists that the English gentlemen have lost 
much of their hardiness and manhood since the introduction 
of carriages. “ fJompaie,” he will say, ‘‘the fine gentleman 
of former times, ever on horsebaclf, booted and spurred, and 
travel-stained, but open, frank, manly, and chivalrous, with 
the fine gentleman of the present day, full of affectation and 
fffemmacy, rolling along a turnpik^ in his voluptuous vehicle. 
The young men of thdie days w ere rendered brave, and lofty, 
and generous, in their notions, by almost living in their saddles, 
and having, their foaming steeds ‘ like proud seas under them/ 
There is something,” he adds, “ in bestriding a fine horse, 
that makes a man feel more than mortal. He seems to have 
doubled his nature, and to have added to his courage and 
sagacity, the power, the speed, and stateliness of the superb 
animal on which Jhe is moimted,” 

Ik is a great delight,** says old Nashe, “ to see a young 
gentleman with iy[s skill and cunning, by his voice, rod, and 
spur, better to manage and to command the great Bucephalus, 
than the strongest Milo, with all his strength; one while to 
see him make him tread, trot, and gallop the ring; and one 
after to see him make him gather up rofindly, to bear hi<s 
head steadily; to run a full career swiftly; to stop a sudden 
lightly; anon after to see him make him advance, to yorke, 
to go back and side long, to turn on either band ; to gallop the 
gallop g^Uard; to^do the capriole, the chambetta, And dance 
the curvetty.*’ 

In conformity to these ideas, the squire had them all on 
horseback at an early age, and made them ride, slap dash. 
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about tbe country, without flinching at hedge or ditch, or 
stone wall, to the imminent danger of their necks. 

Even the fair Julia was partially included in this system; 
and, under the instructions of old ChiCsty, has become one of 
the best horsewomen in the county. The squire says it is 
better than all the cosmetics and sweeteners of the breath lhat 
ever were invented. He extols the horsemanship of the ladies 
in former times, when Queen Elizabeth would scarcely sufler 
the rain to stop her accustomed ride. “ And then think,” he 
will say, “what nobler and sweeter beings it nwide them. 
What a difference must there be, both in mind ami body, 
between a joyous high-spirited dame of those days, glowing 
with health and exercise, freshened by every breeze that 
blows, seated loftily and gracefully on her saddle, with plume 
on head, and hawk on hand, and her descendant of the present 
day, the pale victim of routs and ball-rooms, sunk languidly 
in one comer of an enervating carriage.” 

The sguire’s equestrian system has been atJtended with great ^ 
success, for his sons, having passed through the whole course, 
of instruction without breaking neck or limb, are now health- 
ful, spirited, and active, and have the true Englishman's love 
for a horse. If their manliness and frankness are praised in 
their father’s hearing, he quotes the olfi Persian maxim, and 
says, they have been taught “ to ride, to shoot, and to speak 
the truth.” 

It is true the Oxonian has now and then practised the old 
gentleman’s doctrines a little in the extreme. He is a gay 
youngster, rattier fonder of his horse than his book, with a 
little dash of the dandy # though the ladies all declare that he 
is “the flower of the flock.” The first yea:^that he was sent 
to Oxford, he had a tutor appointed to overlook him# a dry 
chip of the university. When he returaed^home in the vaca- 
tion, the squire made many inquiries about how he liked his 
college, his studies, and his tutor. 

“ Oh, as to my tutor, sir, I have parted with him some time 
since.” ^ 

“You have ; and, pray, why so?” 

“ Oh, sir, hunting was all the go at our college, and I was 
a little short of funds ; so I discharged my tutor, and took a 
horse, yoK know,” ^ 

“ Ah, I was not aware of that, Tom,” sai8 the squire, mildly. 

When Tom returned to college his allowance was doubled, 
that he might be cnabkd to keep both horse and tutor. ^ 
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LOVE SYMPTOMS. 

l wilf now begin to sJ|h, read poets, look pale, go neatly, and be 
most apparently in love. AIahston. 

I SHOULD not be surprised if we should have another pair 
of turtles at the Hall, for Master Simon has informed me, in 
great confidence, that he suspects the general of some design 
upon the susceptible heart of Lady Lilly craft. have, 

indeed,* notice^ a growing attention and courtesy in th<J 
vet^*an towards her ladyship ; he softens very much in hei 
company, sits by her at table, and entertains her with long 
stories about Seringapatam, and pleasant anecdotes of the 
Mulligatawney club. I have even seen him present her with 
a full-blown rose from the hot-house, in a style of the most 
captivating gallantry, and it was accepted with great suavity 
and graciousness; for her ladyship delights in receiving the 
homage and attention of the sex. # 

Indeed, the general was one Cf the earliest admirers that 
dangled in her train during her short reign of beauty; and 
they flirted together for half a season in London, some thirty 
or forty years since. She remintjed him lately, in the course 
of conversation about former days, of the time when he used 
to ride a white horse and to canter so gallantly by the side 
of her carriage in Hj^de Park; whereupon I have remarked 
that the veteran has regularly escorted her since, when she 
rides out on horseback; and I suspect he almost persuades 
himself that he makes as captivating an appearance as in his 
youthful days. 

It would be an interesting and memorable circumstance in 
the chronicles of Cupid, if this spark of the tender passion, 
after lying dornaint for such a length of time, should again 
be fanned into a flame, from amidst the ashes of two burnt 
out hearts. It would be an instance of perdurable fidelity, 
worthy of being placed beside those recorded in one of the 
squire's favourite tomes, commemorating the constancy of 
th^ olden times; in which times, we are told, “ Men and 
vvymmen coulde love togyders seven yeres, and no licours 
luste swere betwene them, and thenne was love, trouthe, and 
feythfuiness ; anc^lo in lyke wyse was used lo?e in Kyng 
Arthurs da3*es.’’’* 


* Mort d'Arthur. 
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Still, however, this may be nothing but a little venerable 
flirtation, the general being a veteran dangler, and the good 
lady habituated to these kind of atten^ons. Master Si^non, 
on the other hand* thinks the general is looking about him 
with the wary eye of an old campaigner ; and now ^hat he 
is on the wane, is desirous of getting into 'warm winter 
quarters. 

Much allowance, however, must be made for Master Simon’s 
uneasiness on the subject, for he looks on Lady Lillycraffe’s 
house as one of the strongholds where he Jls lord* of the 
ascendant; and, with all his admiration of the genefal, I 
much doubt whether he would like to see him lord of the lady 
and the establishment. 

There are certain other symptoms, notwithstanding, that 
give an air of probability of Master Simon’s intimations. 
Thus, for instance, I have observed that the general has been 
very assiduous in his attentions to her ladyship’s dogs, and 
has several times exposed his fingers to imminent jeopardy, 
in attempting to pat Beauty %n the head. It is to be hoped 
his advances to the mistress will be more favourably received, 
as all his overtures towards a caress are greeted by the pes- 
tilent little cur with a wary kindling of ^the eye, and a most 
venomous growl. 

He has, moreover, been very complaisant towards the lady’s 
gentlewoman, the immaculate Mrs. Hannah, whom he used 
to speak of in a way that I do not choose to mention, 
Whether she has the same suspicions with Master Simon or 
not, I cannot say; but she receives his civilities with no 
better grace than the implacable Beauty; unscrewing her 
mouth into a most acid smile, and looking as though she 
could bite a piece out of him. In short the poor gefueral 
vseems to have as formidable foes to contend with as a hero 
of ancient fairy tale; who had to fight his way to his 
enchanted princess through ferocious monsters of every kind, 
and to encounter th^ brimstone terrors of some fiery dragon. 

There is still another circumstance which inclines me to 
give vciy considerable credit to Master Simon's suspioif^ns. 
Lady Lillycraft is \'ery fond of quoting poetry, and the con- 
versation often tums upon it, on which occasions the general 
is thrown Completely out. It happened tl^ othei day that 
Spenser’s Fairy Queen was the theme for the great part of 
morning, and the poor general sat perfectly' sileatc I 
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found liiiu ifbt long after in the library, with spectacles on 
nose, a book in his hand, and fast asleep. On my approach 
he awoke, slipt the spectacles into his pocket, and began to 
read very attentively. After a little while he put a paper in 
the place, and laid the volume aside, which I perceived was 
the Fairy Queen. I have had the curiosity to watch how he 
got on in his poetical studies; but though I have repeatedly 
seen him with the book in his hand, yet I find the paper has 
not advanced above three or four pages ; the general being 
extreijj.ely apt to /all asleep when he reads. 


• FALCONRY. 

Ne is there hawk which mantleth on her perch. 

Whether high tow’ring or accoiisting low. 

But I the measure of her flight doe search. 

And all her prey and all j^er diet know. S^ekses. 

Thebe are several grand sources of lamentation furnished 
to the worthy squire, by the improvement of society, and the 
grievous advancement of knowledge; among which there is 
none, I believe, that causes him more frequent I’egret than 
the unfortunate invention of gunpowder. To this, he con- 
tinually traces the decay of some favourite custom, and, 
indeed, the general downfall of all chivalrous and romantic 
usages. “ English soldiers,’' he says, “ have never been the 
men they were in the days of the cross-bovT and the long- 
bow ; when they depended upon the* strength of the arm, and 
tne English archer could draw a cloth yard-shaft to the head. 
Thes^ were the times when, at the battles of Cressy, Poic- 
tiers, and Aginoourt, the French chivalry was completely 
destroyed by the bowmen of England. The yeomanry, too, 
have never been what they were, when, in times of peace, 
they were constantly exercised with the bow, and archery 
was a favourite holiday pastime.” ** 

Among the other evils which have followed in the train of 
this fatal indention of gunpowder, the squire classes the total 
decline of the noble art of falconry. “ Shooting,” he says, 
“ is a skulking, Jjreacherous, solitary sport in comparison; 
but hawking was a gallant, open, sunshiny recreation; it was 
th^ gencrdus ^port of hunting carried into the skies,” 
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♦* It was, moreover,*’ he says, “ according o firaithewaite, 
the stately amusement of ‘ high and moimting spirits;’ for, ai 
the old Welsh proverb afiirms, in thftse times ‘ Yotf might 
know a gentleman by his hawk, horse, and greyhound.’ 
Indeed, a cavalier was seldom seen abroad without his4iawk on 
his fist; and even a lady of rank did not think herself completely 
equipped, in riding forth, unless she had her tassel-gentel 
held by jesses on her delicate hand. It was thought in those 
excellent days, according to an old writer, * quite « sufficient 
for noblemen to winde their horn, and to Carry their hawke 
fair; and leave study and learning to the children of mean 
people.’ ” 

Knowiuff the good squire’s hobby, there^^re, I have not 
been surpri'^ed at finding that, among the various recreations 
of former times which he has endeavoured to revive in the 
little world in which he rules, he has bestowed great attention 
on the noble art of falconry. In this he of course has been 
8econded<»by his indefatigal^e coadjutor. Master Simon : and 
even the parson has thrown considerable light on their labours, 
by various hints on the subject, which he has met wdth in old 
English works. As to the precious work of that famous 
dame, Juliana Barnes ; the Gentleman’seAcademie, by Mark- 
ham; and the other well-known treatises that were the 
manuals of ancient sportsmen, they have them at their 
fingers’ ends; but they have more especially studied some 
old tapestry in the house, whereon is represented a party of 
cavaliers and stately dames, with doublets, caps, and flaunting 
feathers, mounted on horse, with attendants on foot, all in 
animated pursuit of the game. 

The squire has discountenanced the killing of any I\p.wks 
in his neighbourhood, but gives a liberal bounty for all that 
are brought him alive ; so that the Hall is tvell stocked with 
all kinds of birds of prey. On these he and Master Simon 
have exhausted their patience and ingenuity, endeavouring to 
** reclaim” them, aa it is termed, and to train them up for the 
sport ; but they have met with continual checks and disap- 
pointments. Their feathered school has turned out the ifiost 
untractable and graceless scholars ; nor is it the least of their 
trouble to drill the retainers who were to act as ushers under 
them, and to take immediate charge of theSfe refracto]^ birds. 
Old Chrisly and the gamekeeper both, for a tim^i, set their 
&ees against the whole plan of education; dhristy ha\%f 
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been nettled at heariiJg wbat lie terms a wild- goose cbase put 
on a par with a fox-hunt ; and the gamekeeper having always 
been » accustomed tcj^iook upon hawks as arrant poachers, 
which it was his duty to shoot down, and nail, in terrorem, 
against the out-houses. 

Christy has at length taken the matter in hand, but has 
done still more mischief by his intermeddling. He is as 
positive and wrong-headed about this as he is about hunting. 
Master Simon has continual disputes with him as to feeding 
and trailing hawks. He reads to him long passages from 
the ?>ld authors I have mentioned ; but Christy, who cannot 
read, has a sovereign contempt for all book-knowledge, and 
persists in treating the hawks according to his own notions, 
which are drai^n from his experience, in younger days, in 
rearing of game cocks. 

The consequence is, that, between these jarring systems, 
the poor birds have had a most trying and unhappy time of it. 
Many have failen victims to Christy’s feeding ^d Master 
Simon’s physicking ; for the laCter has gone to work secun^ 
dem artmn^ and has given them all the vomitings and scour- 
ings laid down in the books ; never were poor hawks so fed 
and physicked befo^. Others ha^^ been lost by being but half 

reclaimed,” or tamed ; for on being taken into the field, they 
have “ raked” after the game quite out of hearing of the call, 
and never returned to school. 

All these disappointments had been petty, yet sore griev- 
ances to the squire, and had made him to despond about 
success. He has lately, however, been made happy by the 
receipt of a fine Welsh falcon, vrHch Master Simon terms a 
stately highflyer. It is a present from the squire’s friend, 
Sir*Watkyn Williams Wynn ; and is, no doubt, a descendant 
of some ancieni; line of Welsh princes of the air, that have 
long lorded it over their kingdom of clouds, from Wynnstay 
to the very summit of Snowdon, or the brow of Penmanmawr. 

Ever since the squire received this invaluable present, he 
has been as impatient to sally forth and"* make proof of it, as 
w^s Don Quixote to assay his suit of armour. There have 
been some demurs as to whether the bird was in proper health 
and training; hut these have been overruled by the vehement 
desirotto play wjth a new toy; and it has been determined, 
right or wrong, in season or out of season, to have a day’s 
sport in hawking to-morraw. 
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The Hall, as usual, whenever the sqliire Is about to make 
Bome new sally on his hobby, is ail agog with the thing. Miss 
Templeton, who is brought up in rejf,erence for all, her 
guardian's humours, has proposed to be of the party, and 
Lady Lilly craft has talked also of riding out to the sepne of 
action and looking on. This has gratified the old gentleman 
extremely; he hails it as an auspicious omen of the revival of 
falconry, and does not despair but the time will come when it 
will be again the pride of a fine lady to carry about a noble 
falcon in preference to a parrot or a lap-dog. ^ * 

I have amused myself with the bustling preparatioifs of 
that busy spirit. Master Simon, and the continual thwartings 
he receives from that genuine son of a pepper-box, old Christy 
They have had half a dozen consultations abouf how the hawk 
is to be prepared for the morning’s sport. Old Nimrod, as 
usual, has always got in a pet, upon which Master Simon has 
invariably given up the point, observing in a good-humoured 
tone, Well, well, have it your own way, ^Christy ; only 
don’t put yourself in a passion;” a reply wbuch always nettles 
the old man ten times more than ever. 


HAWKING. 

The soaring hawk, from fist that flies, 

Her falconer doth constrain 
Sometimes to range the ground about 
' To find her out again j 

And if by sighjb, or sound of bell. 

His falcon he may see, 

Wo ho ! he cries, with cheerful voiefe— - 
The gladdest man is he. * 

Hakb£F(7i.l of Pl£a#;ant Delites. 

At an early hour this morning the HaU was in a bustle, 
preparing for the sport of the day. I heard Master Simon 
whistling and singmg under my window at sunrise, as he 
was preparing the jesses for the hawk’s legs, and could dis- 
tinguish now and then a stanza of one of his favourite told 
ditties: 

’* In peascod time, when hound to horn 

Gives note that buck be kill'd; e 

And little boy with pipe of com 
Is tending sheep a-field,” Ac. r ^ 
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A hearty breakfastrwell flanked by cold meats, was s^r^^ed 
ap in the great Hall. The whole garnson of retainers and 
hang^prs-on were in ^motion, reinforced by volunteer idlei*8 
from the village. The horses were led up and down before 
the dopr; everj^body had something to say and something 
to do, and hurried hither and thither ; there was a direful 
yelping of dogs ; some that were to accompany us being 
eager to set off, and others that were to stay at home being 
whipped back to their kennels. In short, for once, the good 
squire’s" mansion might have been taken as a good specimen 
of one of the rantipole establishments of the good old feudal 
times. 

Breakfast being finished, the chivalry of the Hall prepared 
to take the field. The fair Julia was of the party, in a hunt- 
ing-dress, with a light plume of feathers in her riding- hat. As 
she mounted her favourite Galloway, I remarked, with 
pleasure, that old Christy forgot his usual crustiness, and 
hastened to adjust her saddle and bridle. He touched his 
cap as she smiled on him and t!lankedhim ; and tnen, looking 
round at the other attendants, gave a knowing nod of his 
head, in which I read pride and exultation at the charming 
appearance of his gupil. 

Lady Lillyeraft had likewise determined to witness the 
sport. She was dressed in her broad white beaver, tied 
imder the chin, and a riding-habit of the last century. She 
rode her sleek, ambling pony, whose motion was as easy as a 
rocking-chair; and was gallantly escorted by the general, 
who looked not unlike one of the doughty heroes in the old 
prints of the battle of Blenheim.- The parson, likewise, ac- 
companied h«r on the other side ; for this was a learned 
aiSiusement in which he took great interest ; and, indeed, had 
given much counsel, from his knowledge of old customs. 

At length everything was arranged, and off we set from 
file Hall. The exercise on horseback puts one in fine spirits ; 
and the scene was gay and animating. The young men of 
the family accompanied Miss Templetoii. She sat lightly and 
gracefiilly in her saddle, her plumes dancing and waving in 
the air ; and the group had a charming effect as they ap- 
peared and disappeared among the trees, cantering along, 
withi the bou^^ding animation of youth. The squire and 
Master Simon rode together, accompanied by old Christy, 
^ountai on Pepper. The latter bore the hawk on his fist, as 
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he insisted the bird was most accustom# d tc him. Fhere was 
a rabble rout an foot, composed of retainers from the Hall, 
and some idlers from the village, with two or three spaniels, 
for the purpose of starting the game. ^ 

A kind of corps de reserve came on quietly in the rear, 
composed of Lady Lillycraft, General Harbottle, the parson, 
and a fat footman. Her ladyship ambled gently along on her 
pony, while the general, mounted on a tall hunter, looked 
down upon her with an air of the most protecting gallantry. 

For my part, being no sportsman, I kept with this last 
party, or rather lagged behind, that I might take in •the 
whoie picture ; and the parson occasionally slackened his 
pace and jogged on in company with me. 

The sport led us at some distance from the JIall, in a soft 
meadow reeking with the moist verdure of spring. A little 
river ran through it, bordered by willows, which had put 
forth their tender early foliage. The sportsmen were in 
quest of herons which were said to keep about ^is stream. 

There was some disputing t^lready among the leaders of the 
sport. The squire, Master Simon, and old Christy, came 
eveiy now and then to a pause, to consult together, like the 
field officers in an army ; and I saw, by certain motions ol 
the head, that Christy was ^ positive tfj any old wrong- 
headed German commander. 

As w^e were prancing up this quiet meadow every sound 
we made was answered by a distinct echo, from the sunny 
wall of an old building, that lay on the opposite margin of 
the stream and I paused to listen to the “ spirit of a sound,’’ 
which seems to love such quiet and beautiful places. The 
parson informed me that this was the ruin of an ancient 
grange, and was supposed, by the country people, to ^3e 
haunted by a dobbie, a kind of rural sprite, something like 
Kobin- good-fellow. They often fancied the echo to be the 
voice of the dobbie answering them, and were rather shy of 
disturbing it after dark. He added, that the squire was very 
careful of this ruin, onraccount of the supei-stition connected 
with it. As I considered this local habitation of an “ airy 
nothing,” I called to mind the fine description of an echo in 
Webster’s Duchess of Malfy : 

— — ’Yond side th* river lies a wall, 

Piece of a cloister, which in my opinion 
Gives the best echo that you have ever heard: 
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So plain in thej^idistinction of our word? 

That many have supposed it a spirit 
That answers.** 

The parson went on $o comment on a pleasing and 
appellation which the Jews of old gave to the echo, which 
the called Bath-kool, that is to say, “ the daughter of the 
voice they considered it an oracle, supplying in the second 
temple the want of the Urim and Thummira, with which the 
first was honoured.* The little man was just entering very 
largely and learnedly upon the subject, when we were startled 
by a gpodigious bawling, shouting, and yelping. A flight of 
crows, alarmed by the approach of our forces, had suddenly 
lisen from a meadow ; a cry was put up by the rabble rout 
on foot. “ Now, Christy ! now is your time, Christy !’* The 
squire and Master Simon, who were beating up the river 
banks in quest of a heron, called out eagerly to Christy to 
keep quiet ; the old man, vexed and bewildered by the con- 
fusion of voices, completely lost his head : in his flurry he 
slipped off the hood, cast off the falcon, and away Jiew the 
crows, and away soared the hawk.^ 

I had paused on a rising ground, close to Lady Lillycraft 
and her escort, from whence I had a good view of the sport. 
I was pleased with t^e appearance of the party in the mea- 
dow, riding along in the direction that the bird flew ; their 
bright beaming faces turned up to the bright skies as they 
watched the game ; the attendants on foot scampering along, 
looking up, and calling out, and the dogs bounding and 
yelping with clamorous sympathy. 

The hawk had singled out a quarry from anfong th6 carrion 
crew. It was curious to see the efforts of the two birds to 
get above each other ; one to make the fatal swoop, the other 
to a\bid it. Now they crossed athwart a bright feathery 
cloud, and now they were against the clear blue sky. I con- 
fess, being no sportsman, I was more interested for the poor 
bird that was striving for its life, than for the hawk that was 
playing the part of a mercenary soldier, length the hawk 
got the upper hand, and made a rushing stoop at her quarry, 
but Ijie latter made as sudden a surge downwards, and slant- 
ing up again evaded the blow, screaming and making the 
best of his way for a dry tree on the brow of a neighbouring 
hill; while the h^wk, disappointed of her blow, ijoared up 
. * Bekker*s Monde Enchant^, 
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again into tlie air, and appeared to bf “ raking” off. It was 
in vain old Chribty called, and hi^tled, and endeavoured to 
lure her do\^ n ; she paid no regard to him ; and. indeed, his 
calls wore drowned in the shouts aftd yelps of the Srmy of 
militia that had followed him into the field. 

Just then an exclamation from Lady Lillycraft made me 
turn my head. I beheld a complete confusion among the 
sportsmen in the little vale below us. They were galloping 
and running towards the edge of a bank ; and I was shocked 
to see Miss Templeton's horse galloping at large \^ithout his 
rider. I rode to the place to which the others were Jnurry- 
ing, and when I reached the bank, which almost overhung 
the stream, I saw at the foot of it the fair J ulia, pale, bleed- 
ing, and apparently lifeless, supported in jhe arms of her 
frantic lover. 

In galloping heedlessly along, with her eyes turned up- 
ward, she had unwarily approached too near the bank ; it 
had given way with her, and she and her horse had been 
precipitjfted to the pebbled^ margin of the river. 

I never saw greater consternation. The captain was dis- 
tracted; Lady Lillycraft fainting; the squire in dismay; and 
Master Simon at his wits’ end. The beautiful creature at 
length showed signs of returning life ; 3he opened her eyes ; 
looked aiound her upon the anxious group, and comprehend, 
ing in a moment the nature of the scene, gave a sweet smile, 
and putting her hand in her lover’s, exclaimed feebly, “ I 
am not much hurt, Guy I” I could have taken her to my 
heart for that single exclamation. 

It was found, indeed, that she had escaped, almost miracu- 
lously, with a contusion of the head, a sprained ankle, and 
some slight bruises. After her wound was stanche^, she 
was taken to a neighbouring cottage until a carriage could be 
summoned to convey her home ; and wheif this had arrived 
the cavalcade, which had issued forth so gaily on this enter- 
prise, returned sloMdy and pensively to the Hall. 

I had been chaiaaed by the generous spirit shown by this 
young creature, who, amidst pain and danger, had been 
anxious only to relieve the distress of those around hel^. I 
was gratified, therefore, by the universal concern displayed 
by the domestics on our return They came crowding down 
the avenue, each eager to render assii^ance. Tfie butler 
Stood ready with some curiously delicate cqrdia^ ; the old 
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“hoTisekeeper was provfitsd with half a dozen nostrums, pre- 
pared by her own hands, according to the family receipt 
book while her niec^ the melting Phoebe, having no other 
way assisting, stood wiinging her hands and weeping 
aloud. 

The most material effect th&t is likely to follow this acci- 
dent is a postponement of the nuptials, which were close at 
hand. Though I commiserate the impatience of the captain 
on that account^ yet I shall not otherwise be sorry at the 
delay, as^t will give me a better opportunity of studying the 
ehara»ters here assembled, with which I grow more and more 
entertained. 

I cannot but perceive that the worthy squire is quite dis- 
concerted at th« unlucky result of his hawking experiment, 
and this unfortunate illustration of his eulogy on female 
equitation. Old Christy, too, is very waspish, having been 
sorely twitted by Master Simon for having let his has^ k fly at 
carrion. As to the falcon, in the confusion occasioned by 
-the fair Julia's disaster, the bir^ was totally forgotten. I 
make no doubt she has made the best of her way back to the 
hospitable Hall of Sir Watkyn Williams Wynn ; and may 
very possibly, at this present writiijg, be pluming her wings 
among the bree 2 y bowers of Wjuinslay. 


ST. MARK’S EYE. 

• • 

0 ’tis a fearful thing to he no more, 

Or if to be, to wander after death ! 

To walk spirits do, in brakes all day, 

% And, when the darkness comes, to glide in paths 
That lead ^o giaves; and in the silent vault. 

Where lies your own pale shroud, to hover o’er it, 

Striving to enter your forbidden corpse. 

Dhyden. 

The conversation this evening at supper table took a 
curious turn on the subject of a superstition, formerly very 
prevalent in this part of the country, relative to the present 
night of the year, which is the Eve of St. Mark. It was 
believed, Jthe parson informed us, that if any one would w^atch 
m the church porch on this eve, for three successive years, 
from eleven 4;o ^ne o'clock at night, he would see on the third 
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year the shades of those of the parish'*" who were to die in the 
course of the year, pass by him into church clad in their 
asual apparel. 

Dismal as such a sight would be, he assured us that it was 
formerly a frequent thing for persons to make the necessary 
vigils. He had known more than one instance in his time. 
One old woman w'ho pretended to have seen this phantom 
procession, was an object of great awe for the whole year 
afterwards, and caused much uneasiness and mischief. If she 
shook her head mysteriously at a person, it was like a death- 
warrant ; and she had nearly caused the^ death of ca sick 
person by looking ruefully in at the window. 

There was also an old man, not many years since, of a 
sullen, melancholy temperament, who had ^sept two vigils, 
and began to excite some talk in the village, when, fortunately 
for the public comfort, he died shortly after his third watch- 
ing ; very probably from a cold that he had taken, as the 
night was tempestuous. It was reported about the village, 
however, that he had seenthis own phantom pass by him into, 
the ohuich. 

This led to the mention of another superstition of an 
equally strange and melancholy kind, which, however, is 
chiefly confined to Walef. It is respecting what are called 
corpse candles, little wandering fires, of a pale bluish light, 
that move about like tapers in the open air, and are supposed 
to designate the w’ay some corpse is to go. One w’^as seen at 
Lanylar, late at night, hoveling up and down, along the bank 
of the Istwith,«and w'as watched by the neighbours until they 
were tired, and went to bed. Not long afterwards there came 
a comely country lass, from Montgomerj^shire, to see lier 
friends, w^ho dw-elt on the opposite side of the riveiv She 
thought to ford the stream at the very place where the light 
had been first seen, but was dissuaded on account of the 
height of the flood. She w^alked to and fro along the bank, 
just w^here the candle had moved, waiting for the subsiding 
of the water. Sh8 at length endeavoured to cross, but the 
poor girl was drowned in the attempt.* 

There was something mouraful in this little aneeddte of 
rural superstition, that seemed to affect all the listeners. 
Indeed, it is curious to remark how completely a conversation 
of the kind will absorb the attention of Si circle, imd sober 
* Aubrey s Misoel. « • 
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or Jiiblafolket, vagrant ti'oops of spiiCts, which roam the air, 
and Avander up and down oy forests and mountains, and the 
moonlight sides of hiUs. ^ 

The parson never openly professes nis belief in gho*sts, but 
I have remarked that he has a suspicious way of piessing 
great names into the defence of supernatural doctrlhes, and 
making philosophers and saints fight for him. He expatiates 
at large on the opinions of the ancient philosophers about 
laives, or noctm-nal phantoms, the spirits of the wicked, 
which wandered like exiles about the earth ; and about those 
spiritual beings which abode in the air, buf descended) occa- 
sionally to earth, and mingled among mortals, acting as 
agents between them and the gods. He quotes also from 
Philo the rabbi, the contemporary of th^ apostles, and, 
according to some, the friend of St. Paul, who says that the 
air is full of spirits of different ranks ; some destined to exist 
for a time in mortal bodies, from which, being emancipated, 
they pa^ and repass between heaven and earth, as agents or 
messengers in the service «f the Deity. 

But the worthy little man assumes a bolder tone when he 
quotes it from the fathers of the church ; such as St. Jerome, 
who gives it as the opinion of aU the doctors, that the air is 
filled with powers opposed to each other ; and Lactantius, 
who says that corrupt and dangerous spirits wander over the 
earth, and seek to console themselves for their own fall by 
effecting the ruin of the human race ; and Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, 'who is of opinion that the souls of the blessed have 
knowledge of what passes among men, the same as angels 
have. 

I am now alone in my chamber, but tjiese themes have 
taken such hold of my imagination, that I cannot sleep llie 
room in w'hich I sit is just fitted to foster such a state of 
mind. The 'walls are hung with tapestry, the figures of 
which are faded, and look like unsubstantial shapes melting 
away from sight. Over the fireplace is the portrait of a 
lady, who. according to the housekeeper's tradition, pined to 
death for the loss of her lover in the battle of Blenheim. She 
has a most pale and plaintive countenance, and seems \o fix 
her eyes mournfully upon me. The family have long since 
retired. I have heard their steps die avray, and distant 
doors clap to after them. The murmur of voices, and the 
peal of remote laughter, no longer reach the rea», The clock 
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from the church, in which so many of the former inha- 
bitants of this house lie buried, has chimed the awful horn* of 
midnight. ^ 

I have sat by the window and mused upon the dusky land- 
scape, watching the lights disappearing, one by one, from the 
distant village ; and the moon rising in her silent majesty, 
and leading up all the silver pomp of heaven. As I have 
gazed upon these quiet groves and shadowy lawns, silvered 
over, and imperfectly lighted by streaks of dewy moonshine, 
my mi^d has bee^ crowded by thick coming fancies” con- 
cerning those spiritual beings which 

walk the earth 

Unseen, ^oth when we wake and when we sleep.’^ 

Are there, indeed, such beings ? Is this space between us 
and the Deity filled up by innumerable orders of spiritual 
beings, forming the same gradations between the human soul 
and divine perfection, that we see prevailing from humanity 
downwards to the meanest insect? It is a sublime and beau- 
tiful doctrine, inculcated by the early fathers, that there are 
guardian angels appointed to watch over cities and nations ; 
to take care of the welfare of good men, and to guard and 
guide the steps of helpless infancj’’. “ Nothing,” says St, 
Jerome, “ gives us a greater idea of the dignity of our soul, 
than that God has given each of us, at the moment of our 
birth, an angel to have care over it.” 

Even the doctrine of departed spirits returning to visit the 
scenes and beings which were dear to them diiing the body's 
existence, though it has been debased by the absurd supersti- 
tions of the vulgar, in itself is awfully solemn and sublime. 
However lightly it may be ridiculed, yet the attention invo- 
luntarily yielded •to it whenever it is made the subject of 
serious discussion ; its prevalence in all ages and countries 
and even among newly-discovered nations, that have had no 
previous interchange of thought with other4)arts of the world, 
prove it to be one of those mysterious, and almost instinctive 
beliefs, to which, if left to ourselves, w^e should naturally 
incline. 

In spite of all the pride of reason and philosophy, a vague 
doubt wftl still lurk in the mind, and perhaps will never be 
perfectly^ eradicated , as it is concerning a matter that does 
not admit ot a J)ositive demonstration. Everything connected 
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With our spiritual nature is full of doubt and difficulty. “We 
are fearfully and wonderfully made we are suiTOunded by 
mysteries, and we are mysteries even to ourselves. Who yet 
has been able to comprehend and describe the nature of the 
soul, its connexion with the body, or in what part of the frame 
it is situated? We know merely that it does exist; but 
whence it came, and when it entered into us, and how it is 
retained, and where it is seated, and how it operates, are all 
matters of mere speculation and contradictory theories. If, 
then, we are thus ignorant of this spiritual essence even 
while it forms a part of ourselves, and is continually present 
to our consciousness, how can we pretend to ascertain or to 
deny its powers and operations when released from its fleshy 
prison-house? It is more the manner, therefore, in which 
this superstition has been degraded, than its intrinsic absur- 
dity, that has brought it into contempt. Kaise it above the 
frivolous purposes to which it has been applied, strip it of the 
gloom dhd horror with wjiich it has been surrounded, and 
there is none of the whole circle of visionary creeds that 
could more delightfully elevate the imagination, or more ten- 
derly affect the heart. It would become a sovereign comfoit 
at the bed of death, sootMng the bitt^ tear wrung from us 
by the agony of our mortal separation. What could be more 
consoling than the idea, that the souls of those whom we once 
loved were permitted to return and watch over our welfare ? 
That affectionate and guardian spirits sat by our piUows when 
we slept, keeping a vigil over our most helpless hours ? That 
beauty and innocence, which had languished into the tomb, 
yet smiled unseen around us. revealing themselves in those 
blest dreams wherein we Hve over again fhe hours of past 
endearment? A belief of this kind would, I should^'think, 
be a new incentive to virtue ; rendering u^ circumspect even 
in our most secret moments, fi*om the idea that those we 
once loved and honoured were invisible witnesses of all our 
actions. • 

It would take away, too, firom that loneliness and destitution 
which we are apt to feel more and more as we get on m our 
pilgrimage through the wilderness of this world, and find that 
those who set forward with us, lovingly and cheerily, on the 
journey, have one by one dropped away from our sidfe. Place 
the superstition in this light, and I confess I shoi^d like to be 
a believer in it. I see nothing in it that is incompatible* with 
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the tender and mercifal nature of our religion, nor revolting 
•o the wishes and aiFectiona of the heai*t. 

Theie are depaited beings that I have loved as I never 
again shall lo\e in this world; — that have loved me as 1 
never again shall be loved ! If such beings do ever retain in 
their blessed spheres the attachments which they felt on 
earth ; if they take an interest in the poor concerns of tran- 
sient mortality, and are permitted to hold communion with 
those whom they have loved on earth, I feel as if now, at this 
deep hour of night, in this silence and solitude, I could receive 
thei/ visitation with the most solemn, but unalloyed delight. 

In truth, such visitations would he too happy for this world; 
they would be incompatible with the nature of this imperfect 
state of being. We are here placed in a mere scene of spiri- 
tual thraldom and restraint. Onr souls are shut in and 
limited by bonds and bairiers; shackled by mortal infirmities, 
and subject to all the gross impediments of matter. In vain 
would they seek to act independently of the body, and to 
mingle together in spiritual intercourse. They can only act 
here through their fleshy organs. Their earthly loves are 
made of no transient embraces and long separations. The 
most intimate friendship, of whatjbrief and scattered portions 
of time does it codSist ! We take each other by the hand, 
and we exchange a few words and looks of kindness, and we 
rejoice together for a few short moments, and then days, 
months, years intervene, and we see and know nothing of 
each other. Or, granting that we dwell together for the full 
season of this our mortal life, the grave soon closes its gates 
between us, and then our spirits are doomed to remain in 
separation and- widowhood ; until they meet again in that 
mor^ perfect state of being, where soul will dwell with soul 
in blissful comnjunion, and there will be neither death, nor 
absence, nor anything else to interrupt our felicity. 


In the foregoing paper I have alipded to the writings 
of some of the old Jewish rabbins. They abound with wild 
th^ries ; but among them are many truly poetical flights ; 
ana their ideas are often very beautifully expressed. Their 
speculations on the nature of the angels are curious and 
fanciful though i^ueh resembling the doctrines of the ancient 
plilosophers. In tne writings of the Rabbi Eleazer is an ac- 
count of the temptation of our first parents and the ]^ll of the 
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angels, which the parson pointed out to^me as having probabl;^ 
furnished some of the ground woik for “ Paradise Lost.” 

According to Eleazer, the ministeri^ angels said ^o the 
Deity, “ What is there in man that thou makest him of such 
importance? Is he anything else than vanity? for he can 
scarcely reason a little on terrestrial things.” To which God 
replied, “ Do you imagine that 1 will be exalted and glorified 
only by you here above ? I am the same below that I am 
here. Who is there among you that can call all the creatures 
by their names ?” There was none found among them that 
could do so. At that moment Adam arose, aSd called aft the 
creatures by their names. Seeing which, the ministering 
angels said among themselves, “ Let us consult together how 
we may cause Adam to sin against the Creator, otherwise he 
will not fail to become our master.” 

Sammael, who was a great prince in the heavens, was pre- 
sent at this council, with the saints of the first order and the 
seraphim six bands. Sammael chose several out of the 
twelve orders to aecompanj^ him, and descended below, for 
the purpose of visiting all the creatures which God had 
created. He foimd none more cunning and more fit to do 
evil than the serpent. . 

The rabbi then treats of the seduction^and the fall of man; 
of the consequent fall of the demon, and the punishment 
which God inflicted on Adam, Eve, and the serpent. “ He 
made them all come before him ; pronounced nine maledic- 
tions on Adam and Eve, and condemned them to suffer 
death; and he precipitated Sammael and all his band from 
heaven. He cut off the feet of the serpent, which had 
before the figure of a camel (Sammael having mounted on 
him), and he cursed him among all beasts and animals.” ♦ 


GENTILITY. 

^Triie Gentrie standetli in the trade 

Of virtuous life, not in the fleshly line; 

For bloud is knit, but Gentrie is divine. • 

Mirrok for Magistrates. 

I HAVE mentioned some peculiarities of the squir^ in the 
education of his sons; but 1 would not ha\fe it thougnt that 
his instructions were directed chiefly to theii- , personal ao- 
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complisliments. He took great pains also tc foiTn their 
minds, and to inculcate what he calls good old EnglisJH prin- 
ciples, such as are laid^doun in the writings of Peachem and 
his contemporaries. There is one author of whom he cannot 
speak without indignation, which is Chesterfield. He avers 
that he did much, for a time, to injure the true national 
character, and to introduce, instead of open manly sincerity, 
a hollow perfidious courtliness. “ His maxims,’’ he affirms, 
“ were calculated to chill the delightful enthusiasm of youth; 
to make them ashamed of that romance which is the dawn of 
generous manhood, and to^ impart to them a cold polish and a 
premature worldliness. 

“ Many of Lord /Chesterfield’s maxims would make a 
young man a mere inan of pleasure; but an English gentle- 
man should not be a mere man of pleasure. He has no right 
to such selfish indulgence. His ease, his leism*e, his opulence, 
are debts due to his country, which he must ever stand ready 
to dischai-ge. He should be a man at all points;- simple, 
franly^courteous, intelligent, accomplished, and informed; 
upn^it, intrepid, and disinterested; one that can mingle 
among freemen; that can cope with statesmen; that can 
Champion his country ^nd its rights^^ither at home or abroad. 
In a country like England, where there is such free and 
unbounded scope for the exertion of intellect, and where 
opinion and example have such weight with the people, every 
gentleman of fortune and leisure shoidd feel himself bound to 
employ himself in some way towai'ds promoting the pros- 
perity or glory of the nation. In a country where intellect 
and action are trammelled and restrained, men of rank and 
fortune may become idlers and triflers with impunity ; but an 
English coxcomb is inexcusable; and this, perhaps, is the 
reason why he is 4he most offensive and insupportable cox- 
comb in the world.” 

The squire, as Frank Bracebridge informs me, would often 
hold forth in this manner to his sons, whe^ they were about 
leaving the paternal roof ; one to travel abroad, one to go to 
the army, and one to the university. He used to have them 
with him in the library, which is hung with the portraits of 
Sydney, SmTey, Haleigh, Wyat, and others. “ Look at those 
models otf true English gentlemen, my sons,” he would say 
with enthusiasm those were men that wreathed the graces 
of the most^dehcate and refined taste around the stern virtuo* 
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of the soldier ; that mingled what was gentle and gracious 
with what was hardy and manly; that possessed the true 
chivalry of spirit, which is the exaltild essence of nmnhood. 
They are the lights by which the youth of the country should 
array themselves. They w^ere the patterns and the. idols of 
their country at home ; they were the illustrators of its dignity 
abroad. ‘ Surrey,’ says Camden, ‘ was the first nobleman that 
illustrated his high birth with the beauty of learning. He 
was acknowledged to be the gallon test man, the politest 
lover, and the complete&t gentleman of his ^rae.’ *An^ as to 
Wyat, his fiiend Surrey most amiably testifies of him, that 
his person was majestic and beautiful, his a isage ‘ stern and 
mild; that he sung and played the lute with remarkable 
sw’eetness; spoke foreign languages with gfhee and fluency, 
and possessed an inexhaustible fund of wit.’ And see what 
a high commendation is passed upon these illustrious friends : 
‘ They were the two chieftains, who, having travelled into 
Italy, a»d there tasted the sweet and stately measures and 
style of the Italian poetry, greatly polished our rude and 
homely manner of vulgar poetry from what it had been 
before, and therefore may be justly called the reformers of our 
English poetry and style.# And Sir PJ;iilip Sydney, w^ho has 
left us such monuments of elegant thought and generous 
sentiment, and who illustrated his chivafrous spirit so glo- 
riously in the field. And Sir Walter Raleigh, the elegant 
courtier, the intrepid soldier, the enterprising discoverer, the 
enlightened philosopher, the magnanimous martyr. These 
are the men for English gentlemen to study. Chesterfield, 
with his cold and courtly maxims, would have chilled and 
impoverished such spirits. He would hav^ blighted all the 
budding romance of their temperaments. Sydney Vould 
never have written his Arcadia, nor Surrey have challenged 
the world in vindication of the beauties of his Geraldine. 
These are the men, my sons,” the squire will continue, “that 
show to what our*, national chaiaeter may be exalted, when 
its strong and powerful qualities are duly wrought up and 
refined. The solidest bodies are capable of the highest 
polish; and there is no chai-aeter that may be wrought to a 
more exquisite and unsullied brightness than that of the true 
English gentleman.” # ♦ 

When Guy was about to depart for the army, the squire 
again took him aside» and gave him a long exhorlation. -- He 
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warned him against that affectation of cold-blooded indiffer- 
eiice, which he was told was cultivated by the young British 
officers, among whonf it was a study to “ sink the soldier” in 
the mere man of fashion. soldier,” said he, “without 
pride a^id enthusiasm in his profession, is a mere sanguinary 
hireling. Nothing distinguishes them from the mercenary 
bravo but a spirit of patiiotism, or a thirst for glory. It is 
the fashion, now-a-days, my son,” said he, “ to laugh at the 
spirit of chivalry; when that spirit is really extinct, the pro- 
fessij^n of the ^Idier becomes a mere trade of blood.” He 
then set before him the conduct of Edward the Black Prince, 
who is his mirror of chivalry; valiant, generous, affable, 
humane; gallant in the field: but when he came to dwell on 
his courtesy toVards his prisoner, the king of France; how 
he received him into his tent rather as a conqueror than as a 
captive; attended on him at tablelike one of his retinue; 
rode uncovered beside him on his entry into London, mounted 
on a common palfrey, while his prisoner was mounted in 
state on a white steed of stately beauty; the tears of enthu^ 
siasm stood in the old gentleman’s eyes. 

Finally, on taking leave, the good squire put in his son’s 
hands, as a manual, ^jne of his favourite old volumes, the Life 
of the Chevalier Bayard, by Godefroy ; on a blank page of 
which he had written an extract from the Mort d Arthur, 
containing the eulogy of Sir Ector over the body of Sir 
Launcelot of the Lake, which the squire considers as com- 
prising the excellencies of a true soldier. “ Ah, Sir Launcelot ! 
thou wert head of all Christian knights; now there thou liest; 
thou were never matched of none earthly knights-hands. 
And thou wert the curtiest knight that ever bare shield. 
Andf thou were the truest friend to thy lover that ever 
bestrood horse ;^and thou were the truest lover of a sinful! 
man that ever loved woman. And thou were the kindest 
man that ever strook with sword; and thou were the goodliest 
person that ever came among the presse of knights. And 
thou wore the meekest man and the gentlest that ever eate in 
haH among ladies. And thou were the sternest knight to thy 
mortal foe that ever put speare in the rest.” 
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Each city, each town, and every^village, 

Affords us either an alms or pillage. 

And if the weather be cold and raw, 

1’hen in a barn we tumble on straw. 

If warm and fair, by yea-cock and nay-cock, 

The fields will afford us a hedge or a hay-cock. 

Merry Beggars. 

As 1 was walking one evening with the Oxonian,* Master 
Simon, and the general, in a meadow not far from the \ihage, 
we heard the sound of a fiddle rudely played, and looking in 
the direction fi*om whence it came, we saw a thread of smoke 
curling up from among the trees. The sound of music is 
always attractive; for, wherever there is music, there is good 
humour, or goodwill. We passed along a footpath, and had 
a peep, through a break in the hedge, at the musician and his 
party, when the Oxonian gave us a wink, and told us that if 
we would follow him we shduld have some sport. 

It proved to be a gipsy encampment, consisting of three or 
four little cabins, or tents, made of blankets and sail cloth, 
spread over hoops that wei;^ stuck in the ground. It was on 
one side of a green lane, close under a iffiiwtborn hedge, with 
a broad beech- tree spreading above it. A small rill tinkled 
along close by, through the fresh sward, that looked like a 
carpet. 

A tea-kettle was hanging by a crooked piece of iron, over 
a fire made from dry sticks and leaves, and two old gipsies, in 
red cloaks, sat crouched on the grass, gossiping over their 
evening cup of tea; for these creatures, though they live in 
the open air, have their ideas of fireside comforts. There 
were two or three children sleeping on the gtraw with which 
the tents were littered; a couple of donkeys were grazing in 
the lane, and a thievish-looking dog was l}'ing before the fire. 
Some of the younger gipsies were dancing to the music of a 
fiddle, played by a tall, slender stripling, in an old frock coat, 
with a peacock’s feather stuck in his hatband. ^ 

As we approached, a gipsy girl, with a pair of fine roguish 
eyes, came up, and, as usual, offered to tell our fortunes. I 
could not but admire a certain degree of slattern elegance 
about the baggage. Her long black silken hair was curiously 
plaited in numerous small braids, and negligently put up jb a 
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picturesque style that'*a painter might have been proud to 
have de\used. Her dress was of a figured chintz, rather 
ragged, and not over /clean, but of a variety of most harmoni- 
ous and agreeable colours ; for these beings have a singulai-ly 
fine eye for colours. Her straw hat was in her hand, and a 
red cloak thrown over one arm. 

The Oxonian offered at once to have his fortune told, and 
the girl began with the usual volubility of her race ; but he 
di-ew her on one side near the hedge, as he said he had no 
idea of having his secrets overheard. I saw he was talking to 
her instead of sEe to him, and by his glancing towards us now 
and then, that he was giving the baggage some private hints. 
When they returned to us, he assumed a very serious air, 
“ Zounds!” said he, “its very astonishing how these creatures 
come by their knowledge ; this girl has told me some things 
that I thought no one iSiew but myself 

The girl now assailed the general: “ Come, your honour,’’ 
said she, “ I see by your face you’re a lucky man ; ^ut you’re 
not happy in your mind ; you're not, indeed, sir ; but Eave a 
good heart, and give me a good piece of silver, and I U tell 
you a nice foi-tune.” 

The general had received all her approaches with a banter, 
and had suffered h(# to get holS of his hand; but at the 
mention of the piece of silver, he hemmed, looked grave, and 
turning to us, asked if we had not better continue our walk. 

Come, my master,” said the girl archly, “ you'd not be in 
such a hmry, if you knew all that I could tell you about a fair 
lady that has a notion for you. Come, sir, old love burns 
strong ; there’s many a one comes to see weddings that go 
away brides themselves I” Here the girl whispered something 
in a low voice, at which the general coloured up, was a little 
fluttered, and supered himself to be drawn aside under the 
hedge, where he appeared to listen to her with great earnest- 
ness, and at the end paid her half-a-crown with the air of a 
man that has got the worth of his money. 

The girl next made her attack upon S^aster Simon, who, 
however, was too old a bird to be caught, knowing that it 
woidd end in an attack upon his purse, about which he is a 
little sensitive. As he has a great notion, however, of being 
considejed a royster, he chucked her under the chin, played 
her off with rather broad jokes, and put on something of the 
ral^-he]ly«air-> that we see now and then assumed on the stage 
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by the sad-boy gentlemen of the old scho *1. “ Ah, your honour,’ 
said the girl,” with a malicious leer, “ you were not in such 
a tantrum last year wdien I told you about the widow you 
know who ; but if you had taken a frienu’s advice, you’d'hever 
have come aw^ay from Doncaster races with a ilea in your ear !” 

There was a secret sting in this speech that seemed qmte 
to disconcert Master Simon. He jerked away his hand in a 
pet, smacked his whip, whistled to his dogs, and intimated 
that it was high time to go home. The girl, however, was 
determined not to lose her harvest. She now turned upon 
me, and, as I have a weakness of spirit where there- is a 
pretty face concerned, she soon wheedled me out of my 
money, and, in return, read me a fortune, which, if it prove 
true, and I am determined to believe it, will make me one of 
the luckiest men in the chronicles of Cupid. 

I saw that the Oxonian was at the bottom of aH this 
oracular mystery, imd was disposed to amuse himself with the 
general, whose tender approaches to the widow have attracted 
the notice’ of the wag. I was a little cuiious, however, to 
know the meaning of the dark hints which had so suddenly 
disconcerted Master Simon : and took occasion to fall in the 
rear with the Oxonian on our way home, when he laughed 
heartily at my questions, and gave me jonple information on 
the subject. 

The truth of the matter is, that Master Simon has met with 
a sad rebuff since my Christmas visit to the Hail. He used 
at that time to be joked about a widow, a fine dashing woman, 
as he privately informed me. I had supposed the pleasure he 
betrayed on these occasions resulted from the usual fondness 
of old bachelors for being teased about getting married, and 
about flirting, and being fickle and false-hearted. J am 
assured, however, that Master Simon had really persuaded 
himself the widow had a kindness for him*5 in consequence 
of which he had been at some extraordinary expense in new 
clothes, and had actually got Frank Bracebridge to order him 
a coat from Stultz. He began to throw out hints about the 
importance of a man’s settling himself in life before he grew 
old ; he would look grave whenever the widow and matri- 
mony were mentioned in the same sentence ; and privately 
asked the opinion of the squire and parson about the prudence 
of marrying a widow with a rich jointure, but who had 
several children* 
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All important member of a great family connexion cannot 
aarp much upon the theme of matrimony without its taking 
svind ; ^and it soon got^buzzed about that Mr. Simon Brace- 
oridge was actually gone to Doncaster races, with a new 
borse, but that he meant to return in a curricle with a lady 
by his side. Master Simon did, indeed, go to the races, and 
that with a new horse ; and the dashing widow did make her 
appearance in her curricle ; but it was unfortunately driven 
by a strapping young Irish di-agoon, with whom even Master 
Simon’s self-complacency would not allow him to enter 
into competition? and to whom she was married shortly after. 
It was a matter of sore chagrin to Master Simon for 
several months, having never before been fully committed. 
The dullest hea^ in the family had a joke upon him ; and 
there is no one that likes less to be bantered than an absolute 
joker. He took refuge for a time at Lady Lillyeraft’s, until 
the matter should blow over ; and occupied himself by look- 
ing over her accounts, regulating the village choii\ and in- 
culcating loyalty into a pet bullfinch by teaching him to 
whistle “ God save the King.’^ 

He has now pretty nearly recovered from the mortification; 
liolds up his head, and laughs as^much as any one ; again 
alfects to pity married^men, and is particularly facetious about 
widows, when Lady Lillycraft is not by. His only time of 
trial is when the general gets hold of him, who is infinitely 
liea\"y and persevering in his waggery, and will interweave a 
dull joke through the various topics of a whole dinner-time. 
Master Simon often parries these attacks by a stanza from his 
old work of “ Cupid's Solicitor for Love:” 

’Tis in vain to woo a widow over long, 

♦ In once or twice her mind you may perceive ; 

Widow s m'e subtle, be they old or young, 

And by their wiles young men they will deceive.’’ 


LOVE-OHARMS. * 

- Come, do not vreep, my girl. 

Forget him, pretty pensiveness ; tiiere will 
Come others, every day, as good as he. 

* Sir J. SutKt jxo. 

The approach of a weading in a family is always an ect 
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of great impoilaiice, but particularly so in a Household liko 
this, in a retired part of the country. Master Simon, who is 
a pervading spirit, and, through mrans of the butter and 
housekeeper, knows everything that goes forward, tells me 
that the maid-servants are continually trying their fortunes, 
and that the ser\ ants' hall has of late been quite a scene of 
incantation. 

It is amusing to notice how the oddities of the head of a 
family flow down through all the branches. The squire, in 
the indulgence of his love of everything that smacks of old 
times, has held so many grave conversations' with the 'parson 
at table, about popular superstitions and tiaditional rites, that 
they have been carried from the parlour to the kitchen by the 
listening domestics, and, being apparently sanctioned by such 
high authorities, the whole house has become infected by 
them. 

The servants are all versed in the common modes of trying 
luck, ard the charms to ensure constancy. They read their 
fortunes by drawing strokes in the ashes, or by repeating a 
form of words, and looking in a pail of water. St. Mark's 
Eve, I am told, was a busy time w’ith them ; being an ap- 
pointed night for certain piystic ceremonies. Several of them 
sowed hemp-«!eed, to be reaped by their true lovers ; and they 
even ventured upon the solemn and fearful preparation of the 
dumb-cake. This must be done fasting, and in silence. The 
ingredients are handed down in traditional form ; — “ An egg- 
shell full of salt, an egg-shell full of malt, and an egg-shell full 
of barley-meal.” When the cake is ready, it is put upon a 
pan over the fire, and the future husband will appear, turn 
the cake, and retire ; but if a word is spoken, or a fast is 
broken, during this awful ceremony, there is no knowing what 
horrible consequence would ensue ! 

Tlie experiments in the present instance came to no result ; 
they that sowed the hemp-seed forgot the magic rhyme that 
they were to pro;!;iounee, so the true lover never appeared ; 
and as to the dumb-cake, what between the awful stillness 
they had to keep, and the awfulness of the midnight jiour, 
their hearts failed them when they had *put the cake in the 
pan, so that, on the striking of the great house-clock in the 
servants’ hall, they were seized with a sudden panic, and ran 
out of the room, to which they did not return until morning, 
ivheii they tbund the mystic cake burnt to a cinder. 
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The most persevering^ at these spells, however, is Pheebe 
Wiikms, the housekeeper’s niece. As she is a kind of privi- 
leged personage, and rather idle, she has more time to occupy 
herself with these matters. She has always had her head full 
of love and matrimony. She knows the dreaming- book by 
heart. ai>d is quite an oracle among the httle girls of the 
family, who always come to her to interpret their dreams in 
the mornings. 

During the present gaiety of the house, however, the poor 
girl has worn a face full of trouble ; and, to use the house- 
keeper's words, “jhas fallen into a sad hystericky way lately.’* 
It seems that she was born and brought up in the \dllage, 
where her father was parish-clerk, and she was an early 
playmate and sweetheart of young Jack Tibbets. Since she 
has come to live tt the Hall, however, her head has been a 
little turned. Being very pretty^, and naturally genteel, she has 
been much noticed and indulged ; and being the housekeeper’s 
niece, she has held an equivocal station between a servant 
and a companion. She has leaint something of fashions and 
notions among the young ladies, which have effected quite a 
metamorphosis ; insomuch that her finery at church on Sundays 
has given mortal offence to her former intimates in the 
village. This has occ^ioned the fhisrepresentations which 
have awakened the implacable family pride of Dame Tibbets. 
But what is worse, Phoebe, having a spice of coquetry in her 
disposition, showed it on one or two occasions to her lover, 
which produced a downright quarrel ; and Jack, being very 
proud and fiery, has absolutely turned his back upon her for 
several successive Sundays. 

The poor giil is full of sorrow and repentance, and would 
fein make up with her lover ; but he feels his security, and 
stands 21oof. In this he is doubtless encouraged by his mother, 
who is continually^reminding him of what he owes to his 
family ; for this same family pride seems doomed to bo the 
eternal bane of lovers. 

As I hate to see a pretty face in trouble, have felt quite 
concerned for the luckless Phoebe, ever since I heard hei 
story, f It is a sad thing to be thwarted in love at any time, 
but particxilarly so at this tender season of the year, when 
every living thing, even to the very butterfly, is sporting 
with its nSate ; and ihe green fields and the budding groves, 
and the singing of the birds, and the sweet smell of the 
flowers, are Enough to turn tae head of a love-sick girl. I 
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am told that the coolness of Young I|eadT-Money lies heavy 
at poor Phoebe's heart. Instead of singing about the house 
as formerly, she goes about pale and sighing, and is apt to 
break into" teal's ^^hen her companions tire full of merriment. 

Mrs. Hannah, the vestal gcntle’ivoman of my Lady Lilly- 
craft, has had long talks and walks with Phoebe,, up and 
down the avenue, of an evening ; and has endeavoured to 
squeeze some of her own veijuice into the other's milky 
nature. She speaks with contempt and abhon*ence of the 
whole sex, and advises Phoebe to despise all the men as 
heartily as she docs. But Phoebe's loving ttwiiper is not to be 
curdled ; she has no such thing as hatred or contempt for 
mankind in her whole composition. She has all the simple 
fondness of heart of poor, weak, loving woman ; and her only 
thoughts at present are, how to conciliate •^and reclaim her 
wayward swain. 

The <«pells and love-charms, which are matters of sport to 
the other domestics, are serious concerns with this love- 
stricken'" damsel. She is continually trying her fortune in a 
variety of ways. I am told that she has absolutely fasted for 
MX Wednesdays and three Fridays successively, having 
understood that it was a sovereign charm to ensure being 
married to one’s liking within the yo^'. She carries about, 
also, a lock of her sweetheart's hair, and a riband he once 
gave her, being a mode of producing constancy in her lover. 
»She even went so far as to try her fortune by the moon, 
vvhich has always had much to do with lovers' dreams and 
fancies. For this purpose she went out in the night of the 
full moon, knelt on a stone in the meadow, and repeated the 
old traditional rhyme : 

All hail to thee, moon, all hail to thee: 

I pray thee, good moon, now show to me ^ 

The youth who my future husbanckshall be.’^ 

When she came back to the house, she was faint and pale, 
and went immediately to bed. The next morning she told 
the porter’s wnfe^that she had seen some one close by the 
hedge in the meadow, which she was sure was young Tibbets ; 
at any rate, she had dreamt of him ail night ; both of which, 
the old dame assured her, were most happy signs. It has 
since turned out that the person in the meadow was old 
Christy, the huntsman, who was walking, his nightly rounds 
with the great stag-hound; so that Phoebe’s faith in the 
chai'in is completely shaken. ** r. 
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'Vjeisterda's the fiiir Julia made her first appearance do'wu 
stairs since her accident ; and the sight of her spread an 
universal cheerfulness through the household. She was ex- 
tremely pale, however, and could not walk without pain and 
difficulty. She was assisted, therefore, to a sofa in the 
libraiy, which is pleasant and retired, looking out among 
trees ; and so quiet that the little birds come hopping upon 
the 'v\indows,^and peering curiously into the apartment. 
Hefb several "of the family gathered roimd, and devised 
means to amuse her, and make the day pass pleasantly. 
Lady Lillycraft lamented the want of some new novel to 
w^hile away th« time ; and was almost in a pet, because the 

Author of Waverley” had not produced a 'work for the last 
three months. 

There was a motion made to call on the parson for some of 
his old legends or ghost stories ; but to this Lady Lillycraft 
objected, as they were apt to give her the vapouis. General 
Harbottle gave a minute account, for the sixth time, of the 
disaster of a friend in India, who had his leg bitten off 
by a tiger, whilst he was hunting; and was proceeding to 
menace the company 'with a chapter or two about Tippoo 
Saib. 

At length the captain bethought himself, and said he be- 
lieved he had a manuscript tffie lying in one comer of his 
campaigning trunk, which if he could find, and the company 
were desirous, he would read to them. The offhr was 
eagerly accepted. He retired, and soon returned with a roll 
of blotted manuscript, in a veiy gentlemanlike, but nearly 
illegible, hand, and a great part written on cartridge paper. 

“ It is one of^the scribblings.’’ said he, “ of my poor friend, 
Charles Lightly, of the Dragoons. He 'was a curious, ro- 
mantic, studious, fanciful fellow ; the favourite, and often the 
unconscious butt of his fellow-officers, who entertained them- 
selves with his eccentricities. He was in some of the hardest 
seawice in the Peninsula, and distinguished himself by his 
gallantry. When the intervals of duty permitted, he was 
fond of roving about the country, visiting noted places, and 
was ex3kremely fond of Moorish luins. When at his quarters, 
he was a great scribbler, and passed much of his leisure with 
his, pen ii>his hand. 
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‘‘ As I was a much younger officer, anj^ a very young man, 
he took me, in a manner, under his care, and we became 
close friends. He used often to read his writings to me, 
ha^ ing a great confidence in my taste, bor I always praised 
them. Poor fellow I he was shot down close by me at 
Waterloo. We lay wounded together for some time, during 
a hard contest that took place near at hand. As I was least 
hurt, I tried to relieve him, and to stanch the blood which 
flowed from a wound in Ms breast. He lay with his head in my 
lap, and looked up thankfully in my face, but shook his head 
faintly, and made a sign that it was all over with him ; and 
indeed he died a few minutes afterwards, just as our men had 
repulsed the enemy, and came to our relief. I have his 
favourite dog and his pistols to this day, and several of his 
manuscripts, which he gave to me at different times. The 
one I am now going to read is a tale which he said he wrote 
ill Spain, during the time that he lay ill of a woimd received 
at Salamanca.” 

We novT arranged ourselves to hear the story. The 
captain seated himself on the sofa, beside the fair Julia, who 
I had noticed to be somewhat affected by the picture he had 
carelessly drawn of wounds and dangers in the field of battle. 
She now leaned her arm fondly on his shoulder, and her eye 
glistened as it rested on the manuscript of the poor literary 
dragoon. Lady Lillycraft buried herself in a deep, well- 
cushioned elbow-chair. Her dogs were nestled on soft mats 
at her feet ; and the gallant general took his station, in an 
arm-chaii% at her side, and toyed with her elegantly-orna- 
mented work-bag. The rest of the circle being all equally 
well accommodated, the captain began his story, a copy of 
which I have procmed for the benefit of the reader. 


THE STUDENT OP SALAMANCA. 

What a life doe I lead with my master; nothing but blowing of hel- 
lo wes, beating of sj^rits, and scraping of croslets! It is a very 
secret science, for none almost can understand the language of it. 
Sublimation, almigation, calcination, rubification, albificatfon, md 
fermentation ; with as many termes unpossible to be uttered as 
the arte to he compassed, Lilly’s Gallathea. 

OfifOE upon a time, in the jmcient city Grenads?, there 
so]Oumed a young man of the name of Antonio de Castros. 
He wore the garb of & student of Salamanca, and was pisr* 
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suing a course of reading in the library of the university ; 
and, at intervals of leisure, indulging his curiosity by exa 
mining those remains of Moorish magnificence for which 
Grenada is renowned. 

Whilst occupied in his studies, he frequently noticed an old 
man of a singular appearance, who was likewise a visitor to 
the library. He was lean and withered, though apparently 
more from study than from age. His eyes, though bright 
and visionary, were sunk in the head, and thrown into shade 
by overhanging eyebrows. His dress was always the same : 
a black doublet, a short black coat, very rusty and thread- 
bare, a small ruff, and a large overshadowing hat. 

His appetite for knowledge seemed insatiable. He would 
pass whole day^ in the library, absorbed in study, consulting 
a multiplicity of authors, as though he were pursuing some 
interesting subject through all its ramifications ; so that, in 
general, when evening came, he was almost buried among 
books and manuscripts. 

The cixriosity of Antonio was excited, and he inqiiired of 
the attendants concerning the stranger. No one could gi%'e 
him any information, excepting that he had been for some 
time past a casual fr/|quenter of the library ; that his reading 
lay chiefiy among works treating of the occult sciences, and 
that he was particularly curious in his inquiries after Arabian 
manuscripts. They added, that he never held communica- 
tion with any one, excepting to ask for particular works; 
that, after a fit of studious application, he would disappear 
for several days, and even weeks, and when he revisited the 
library he would look more withered and haggard than ever. 
The student felt interested by this account ; he was leading 
rather a desultory life, and had all that capricious curiosity 
which springs up in idleness. He determined to make hirn- 
self acquainted with this book-worm, and find out who and 
what he was. 

The next time that he saw the old maaa at the library he 
commenced his approaches, by requesting permission to look 
at one of the volumes with which the unknown appeared to 
have done. The latter merely b^wed his head in token of 
assent. After pretending to look through the volume with 
great aftention, h^ returned it with many acknowledgments. 
The stranger made no reply. 

^ May i ask, senor,’* said Antonio, with some hesitation, 
“may I ask whdH you are Bfearching after in all these 
books 
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The old man raised his head with an expression of surprise, 
at ha’s nig his studies intenaipted for the first time, and by so 
intrusive a question. He surveyed the student with a side 
glance from head to foot: “Wisdom, my son,’’ said he, 
calmly; “and the search requires every moment of *my at- 
tention.” He then cast his eyes upon his hook and resumed 
his studies. 

‘‘ But, father,” said Antonio, “ cannot you spare a moment 
ta point out the road to othei-s ? It is to experienced travellers, 
like you, that we strangers in the paths of knowledge ,^iusi 
look for directions on our journey.” 

The stranger looked disturbed : “ I have not time enough, 
my son, to learn,” said he, “ much less to teach. I am igno- 
rant myself of the path of true knowledge ; *how then can I 
show it to others ?” 

“ Well, but, father ” 

“ Senor,” said the old man, mildly, but earnestly, “ you 
must see that I have but few steps more to the grave. In 
that short space have I to accomplish the whole business of 
my existence. I have no time for "words ; every word is 
as one grain of sand of my glass wasted. Suffer me to be 
alone.” * # 

There was no replying to so complete a closing of the door 
of intimacy. The student found himself calmly, but totally 
repulsed. Though curious and inquisitive, yet he was natu- 
rally modest, and on after-thoughts he blushed at his own 
intrusion. His mind soon became occupied by other objects. 
He passed several days wandering among the mouldering 
piles of Moorish architecture, those melancholy monuments 
of an elegant and voluptuous people. He paced the deserted 
halls of the Alhambra, the paradise of the Moorish kings? He 
visited the great court of the lions, famous tor the perfidious 
massacre of the gallant Abeneerrages. He gazed with admi- 
ration at its mosaic cupolas, gorgeously painted in gold and 
azure ; its basins o# marble, its alabaster vase, supported by 
Hoes, and storied with inscriptions. 

His imaginajion kindled as he "wandered among these 
scenes. They w(*re calculated to awaken all the enthusiasm 
of a youthful mind. Most of the halls have anciently been 
beautified by fountains. The fine taste of the Arabs uelighted 
in the spariding purity and reviving freshness of water, and 
tliey erected, as it were, altars on every side, ^ that delkiate 
element. Poetiy mingles with architecture in the Alhambra* 
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{t breathes along the \ery walls. Wherever Antonio turned 
his eye, he beheld inscriptions in Aiabic, wherein the perpe- 
tuity of Moorish po'w^r and splendour within these walls wns 
omMently predicted. Alas! how has the prophecy been 
falsified ! Many of the basins, where the fountains had once 
throwTf up their sparkling showers, were dry and dusty. 
Some of the palaces were turned into gloomy convents, and 
the bare-foot monk paced through those courts, w^hich had 
once glittered wuth the array, and echoed to the music ol 
Moorish chivaliy. 

In* the course of his rambles, the student more than once 
encountered the old man of the library. He was always alone, 
and so full of thought as not to notice any one about him. 
Ho appeared to be intent upon studying those half-buried 
inscriptions, \mich are found, here and there, among the 
Moorish ruins, and seem to muimur from the earth the tale 
of former greatness. The gi’eater part of these have since 
been translated ; but they were supposed by ma^y, at the 
time, to contain symbolical revelations, and golden maxims of 
the Arabian sages and astrologers. As Antonio saw the 
stranger apparently decyphering these inscriptions, he felt an 
eager longing to make his acquaintance, and to participate 
in his cuiious researches ; but thS repulse he had met with at 
the library deterred him from making any further advances. 

He had directed his steps one evening to the sacred mount, 
which overlooks the beautiful valley watered by the Darro, the 
fertile plain of the Vega, and all that rich diversity of vale and 
mountain, that surrounds Grenada with an earthly paradise. 
It was twilight when he found himself at the place, where, at 
the present day, are situated the chapels known by the name 
of Sacred Furnaces. They are so called from grottoes, in 
which some of the primitive saints are said to have been 
burnt. At the^time of Antonio’s visit, the place was an 
object of much curiosity. In an excavation of these grottoes 
several manuscripts had recently been discovered, engraved on 
plates of lead. They were written in tl^ Arabian language, 
excepting one, which was in unknown characters. The pope 
had issued a bull, forbidding any one, under pain of excom- 
munication, to speak of these manuscripts. The prohibition 
had on’k excited the greater curiosity; and many reports were 
whispered about that these manuscripts contained treasures of 
dark and forbidden knowledge. 

Antonio was^examining the place frAiu whence these 
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mysteiious manuscripts had been driJwn, he again observ’^ed 
the old man of the library, wandering among the ruins. His 
curiosity was now fully awakened; the time and place served 
to stimulate it. He resolved to watch this gxoper after secret 
and forgotten lore, and to trace him to his habitation. There 
w as something like adventure in the thing that charmed his 
romantic disposition. He followed the stranger, therefore, at 
a little distance ; at first cautiously, but he soon observed him 
to he so wrapped in his own thoughts, as to take little heed of 
external objects. 

They passed along by tbe skirts of the mountain, an4, then 
by the shady banks of the Darro. They pursued their way, 
for some distance from Grenada, along a lonely road that led 
among the hills. The gloom of evening was gatheiing, and it 
was quite daik when the stranger stopped at^he portal of a 
solitary mansion. 

It appeared to be a mere wing, or ruined fragment, of what 
had once been a pile of some consequence. The walls were of 
great thickness ; the windows narrow, and generally secured 
by iron bars. The door was of planks, studded with iron 
spikes, and had been of great strength, though at present it 
was much decayed. At one end of the mansion was a ruinous 
tower, in the Moorish styltf of architecjjire. The edifice had 
jirobably been a country retreat, or castle of pleasure, during 
the occupation of Grenada by the Moors, and rendered 
sufficiently strong to withstand any casual assault in those 
warlike times. 

The old man knocked at the portal. A light appeared at a 
small w^indow just above it, and a female head looked out : it 
might have seived as a model for one of Haphael's saints. 
The hair was beautifully braided, and gatheied in a silken 
net ; and the complexion, as well as could be judged froixi the 
light, was that soft, rich brunette, so becoiftmg in southern 
beauty. 

“ It is I, my child,” said the old man. The face instantly 
disappeared, and so®n after a wicket-door in the large portal 
opened. Antonio, who had ventured near to the building, 
caugJit a transient sight of a delicate female forai. A pair of 
fine, black eyes darted a look of surprise at seeing a stranger 
hoveling near, and the door w^as precipitately closed. 

There was something in this sudden gleam of beaHty that 
wonderfully struck the imagination of the student. It was like 
a brilliant fiashing from its dark casket. He saunt&ed abcrati 
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regarding the gloomy pile with increasing interest. A tew 
simple, wild notes, from among some rocks and trees at a little 
distance, attracted his £^.tention. He found there a group of 
Gitanas, a vagabond gipsy race, which at that time abounded 
in Spain, and lived in hovels and caves of the hills about the 
jfeighbourhood of Grenada. Some were busy about a fire, and 
others were listening to the uncouth music which one of their 
companions, seated on a lodge of the rock, was making with 
a si>lit reed. 

Antonio endeavoured to obtain some information of them 
concerning the old building and its inhabitants. The one who 
appeared to be their spokesman was a gaunt fellow, with a 
subtle gait, a whispering voice, and a sinister roll of the eye. 
He shrugged his 'Moulders on the student’s inquiries, and said 
that all was not right in that building. An old man inhabited 
it, whom nobody knew, and whose family appeared to be only 
a daughter and a female servant ! He and his companions, he 
added, lived up among the neighbouring hills ; and 41s they 
had been about at night, they hcS. often seen strange lights, and 
heard strange sounds from the tower. Some of the country 
people, who worked in the vineyards among the hills, believed 
the old man to be one that dealt in tlj^e black art, and were not 
ov^ fond of passing ne^ir the tower at night ; “ but for our 
parts,” said the Gitano, we are not a people that trouble 
ourselves much with fears of that kind.” 

The student endeavoured to gain more precise information, 
but they had none to furnish him. They began to be solicitous 
for a compensation for what they had already imparted ; and 
recollecting the loneliness of the place, and the vagabond cha- 
racter of his companions, he was glad to give them a gratuity, 
and hasten homewards. 

He sat down to^his studies, but his brain was too full of 
what he had seen and heard ; his eye was upon the page, but 
his fancy still returned to the tower, and he was ooatinually 
picturing the little window, with the beautiful hered peeping 
out; or the door half open, and the nymph- 3 !ke form within. 
He retired to bed, but the same objects haunted his dreams. 
He was young and susceptible ; and the excited state of his 
feelings, from wandeiing among the abodes of departed grace 
and gallan|jfy, had predisposed him for x sudden impression 
from female beauty. 

The^next morning he strolled again in the direction of the 
tower.^ It was still nwire forlorn by the broad glare q£ day 
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than in the gloom of evening. The walls were crumbling, and 
weeds and mo'^s were growing in every crevice. It had the 
look of a prison rather than a dwelling-house. In one angle, 
however, he remarked a window which seemed an exception 
to the surrounding squalidness. There was a curtain dra^ 
within it, and flowers standing on the window stone. WhiSt 
he was looking at it the curtain was partially withdrawn, and 
a delicate white arm, of the most beautiful roundness, was put 
forth to water the flowers. 

The student made a noise to attract the gsttention of the fair 
florist. He succeeded. The curtain was further drawn, and 
he had a glance of the same lovely face he had seen the 
evening before ; it was but a mere glance ; the curtain again 
fell, and the casement closed. All this «vvas calculated to ^ 
excite the feelings of a romantic youth. Had he seen the 
unknown under other circumstances, it is probable that he 
would not have been struck with her beauty ; but this appear- 
ance of being shut up and kept apart gave her the value of a 
treasured gem. He passed and repassed before the house 
several times in the course of the day, but saw nothing more. 
He was there again in the evening. The whole aspect of the 
house was dreary. Ther narrow windows emitted no rays of 
cheerful light to indicate that there was social life within. 
Antonio listened at the portal, but no sound of voices reached 
his ear. Just then he heard the clapping to of a distant door, 
and fearing to be detected in the unworthy act of eaves- 
dropping, he precipitately drew off to tne opposite side of the 
road, and stood in the shadow of a ruined archway. 

He now remarked a light from a window in the tower. It 
was fitflil and changeable; commonly feeble and yellowish, as 
if from a lamp ; with an occasional glare of some vivid^^metallic 
colour followed by a dusky glow. A column of dense smoke 
would now and then rise in the air, and hang like a canopy 
over the tower. There was altogether such a loneliness and 
seeming mystery about the building and its inhabitants, that 
Antonio was half inclined to indulge the country people's 
notions, and to fancy it the den of some powerful sorcerer, and 
the fair damsel he had seen to be some spell-bound beauty 

After some time had elapsed, a light appeared in the window 
where he had seen the beautiful arm. X^e curtaiw was down, 
but it was so thin that he could perceive the shadow of some 
one passing and repassing between it and the lighj:. Ho 
fimeied that he could distinguish that ^'the form was delicate 5 
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and, firom the alacrity of its movements, it was evidently 
voutlifiii. He had not a doubt but this was the bed-chamber 
of his beautiful unknown. 

Presently he heard the sound of a guitar, and a female voice 
sieging. ,He drew near cautiously, and listened. It was a 
plaintive Moorish ballad, and he recognized in it the lamen- 
tations of one of the Abencerrages on leaving the w^alls of 
lovely Grenada. It was full of passion and tenderness. It 
spoke of the delights of early life; the hours of love it had 
enjoyed on the ba^Aks of the Darro, and among the blissful 
abodes of the Afliambra. It bew^ailed the fallen honours of 
the Abencerrages, and imprecated vengeance on their oppres- 
sors. Antonio was affected by the music. It singxdarlj 
• coincided with th^ place. It was like the voice of past times 
echoed in the present, and breathing among the monuments 
of its departed glories. 

The voice ceased ; after a time the light disappeared, and 
all was still. ‘‘ She sleeps !” said Antonio, fondly. He 
lingered about the building with the devotion with which a 
lover lingers about the bower of sleeping beauty. The rising 
moon threw its silver beams on the grey walls, and glittered 
on the casement. T^e late gloomy landscape gradually 
became flooded with its radiance. Finding, therefore, that 
he could no longer move about in obscurity, and fearful that 
his loiterings might be observed, he reluctantly retired. 

The curiosity which had at first drawn the young man to 
the tower was now seconded by feelings of a more romantic 
kind. His studies were almost entirely abandoned. He 
maintained a kind of blockade of the old mansion ; he would 
take a book with him, and pass a great part of the day under 
the trebs in its vicinity ; keeping a vigilant eye upon it, and 
endeavouring to ascertain what were the walks of his myste- 
rious charmer. He found, however, that she never went out 
except to mass, when she was accompanied by her father. 
He waited at the door of the church, and o^ered her the holy 
water, in the hopes of touching her hand — a little office of 
gallantry common in catholic countries. She, however, 
modestly declined, without raising her eyes to see who made 
the offer, and always took it herself from the font. She was 
attentive fin her deyotion ; her eyes were never taken from 
the altar or the priest, and, on returning home, her coun- 
tenance was** almost entirely concealed by her mantilla. 

Antonio had now "^jarried on the pursuit for several days, 
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and was hourly getting more and more interested in the 
chase, but never a step nearer to the game. His lurkings 
about the house had probably been nbticed, for he no longer 
saw the fair face at the window, nor the white arm put forth 
to water the flowers. His only consolation was ,to repair 
nightly to his post of observation and listen to her warbling, 
and if by chance he could catch a sight of her shadow, 
passing and repassing before the window, he thought himself 
most fortunate. 

As he was indulging in one of these evening vigils, which 
were complete revels of the imagination, the sounds of 
approaching footsteps made him withdraw into the deep 
shadow of the ruined archway, opposite to the tower. A 
cavalier approached, wrapped in a large SfSanish cloak. He * 
paused under the window of the tower, and after a little 
while began a serenade, accompanied by his guitar, in the 
usual style of Spanish gallantry. His voice was rich and 
manly f he touched the instrument with skill, and sang with 
amorous and impassioned eloquence. The plume of his hat 
was buckled by jewels that sparkled in the moonbeams; and, 
as he played on the guitar, his cloak falling off from one 
shoulder, showed him t(S be richly (jessed. It was evident 
that he was a person of rank. 

The idea now flashed across Antonio’s mind, that the affec- 
tions of the unknown beauty might be engaged. She was young, 
and doubtless susceptible : and it was not in the nature of 
Spanish females to be deaf and insensible to music and admi- 
ration. The surmise brought with it a feeling of dreariness. 
There was a pleasant dream of several days suddenly dis- 
pelled. He had never before experienced any thing of the 
tender passion; and, as its morning dreams are •’always 
delightful, he would fain have continued ifi the delusion. 

“ But what have I to do with her attachments?” thought 
he ; “I have no claim on her heart, nor even on her acquaint- 
ance. How do i know that she is of affection? Or, 

ff she is, must not so gallant a lover as this, with his jewels, 
his rank, and the detestable music, have completely captivated 
her? "VSHiat idle humour is this that I have fallen into? I 
must again to my books. Study, study will soon chase away 
all these idle fancies.” , ♦ 

The more he thought, however, the more he became en- 
tangled in the spell which his lively imagination had ♦woven 
round him; and now a rival haff appeared, in addition 
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to the other obstacles that environed this enchanted beauty, 
she appeared ten times more lovely and desirable. It vras 
some slight consolation t<;;^ him to perceive that the gallantry 
of the imknown met with no apparent return from the tower. 
The light at the window was extinguished. The cuitain 
remained undrawn, and none of the customary signals were 
given to intimate that the serenade was accepted. 

The cavalier lingered for some time about the place, and 
sang several other tender airs with a taste and feeling that 
made Antonio’s heart ache; at length he slowly retired. 
The student remaiired with folded arms, leaning against the 
ruined arch, endeavouring to summon up resolution enough 
to depart; but there was a romantic fascination that still 
enchained him to the place. “ It is the last time,” said he, 
*»willing to comproii3se between his feelings and his judgment, 
“it is the last time; then let me enjoy the dream a few 
moments longer.” 

As his eye ranged about the old building to take a farewell 
look, he observed the strange light in the tower, which he 
had noticed on a former occasion. It kept beaming up and 
declining as before. A pillar of smoke rose in the air, and 
hung in sable volumes. It was evident the old man was 
busied in some of those^ operations that had gained him the 
reputation of a sorcerer throughout the neighbourhood. 

Suddenly an intense and brilliant glare shone through the 
casement, followed by a loud report, and then a fierce and 
ruddy glow. A figure appeared at the window, uttering cries 
of agony or alarm, but immediately disappeared, and a body 
of smoke and fiame whirled out of the narrow aperture. 
Antonio rushed to the portal, and knocked at it with vehe- 
mence. He was only answered by loud shrieks, and found 
that the** females were already in helpless consternation. 
With an exertion of^desperate strength he forced the wicket 
from its hinges, and rushed into the house. 

He found himself in a small vaulted hall, and by the light 
of the moon which entered at the door, he sa«v a staircase to 
the left. He hurried up it to a narrow corridor, through 
which was rolling a volume of smoke. He found here the 
two females in a frantic state of alarm; one of them clasped 
her hands, and implored him to save her father. 

The corridor terminated in a spiral flight of steps, leading 
up to the tower. He sprang up it to a small door, through 
the chinks of \vhich came a slow of light, and smoke was 
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spuming out. He burst it open, und found himself in an 
antique vaulted chamber, furnished with furnace, and various 
chemical apparatus. A shattered refftrt lay on the stone floor; 
a quantity of combustibles, nearly •consumed, with various 
half-buimt books and papers, were sending up an expiring 
flame, and filling the chamber with stifling smpke. Just 
within the chamber lay the reputed conjuror. He was bleed- 
ing, his clothes were scorched, and he appeared lifeless, 
Antonio caught him up, and bore him down the stairs to a 
chamber in which there was a light, and laid him on a bed. 
The female domestic was dispatched for ^uch appliances as 
the house afforded; but the daughter threw herself frantically 
beside her parent, and could not be reasoned out of her alarm. 
Her di*ess was all in disorder; her dishevelled hair hung in 
rich confusion about her neck and bosom, and never was there ' 
beheld a lovelier pictoe of terror and affliction. 

The skilful assiduities of the scholar soon produced signs of 
returning animation in his patient. The old man’s wounds 
though severe, were not dangerous. They had evidently been 
produced by the bursting of the retort; in his bewilderment 
he had been enveloped in the stifling metallic vapours, which 
had overpowered his feeble frame, and had not Antonio 
arrived to his assistance, it is possible he might never have 
recovered. 

By slow degrees he came to his senses. He looked about 
with a bewildered air at the chamber, the agitated gi’oup 
around, and the student wfflo was leaning over him. 

Where am I ?” said he, wildly. 

At the sound oi his voice his daughter uttered a faint ex- 
clamation of delight. “ My poor Inez 1” said he, embracing 
her ; then putting his hand to his head, and taking it awray 
stained with blood, he seemed suddenly to recollect himself, 
and to be overcome with emotion. « 

“ Ay!” cried he, “all is over with me! all gone! all va- 
nished! gone in a moment! the labour of a lifetime lost!” 

His daughter attempted to soothe him, but he became 
slightly delirious, and raved incoherently about malignant 
demons, and about the habitation of the green lion being 
destroyed. His w^ounds being dressed, and such other reme- 
dies administered as his situation required, he sunk into a 
state of quiet. Antonio now turned- his attention to the 
daughter, whose sufferings had been little inferior to those of 
hex lather. Having with great difficulty succeeded m tiaa^ 
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qmllizing her fears, he' endeavoured to prevail upon her to 
retire, and to seek the repose so necessary to her fratno 
proffering to remain hf her father until moining. “ I am a 
stranger,” said he. “it is true, and my offer may appear 
intrusive ; hut I see you are lonely and helpless, and I cannot 
help versturing over the limits of mere ceremony. Should 
j^ou feel any scruple or doubt, however, say bat a word, and 
I will instantly retire.” 

There was a frankness, a kindness, and a modesty mingled 
in Antonio’s deportment, that inspired instant confidence; 
and his simple scholar's garb was a recommendation in the 
house of poverty. The females consented to resign the suf- 
ferer to his care, as they would be the better able to attend 
to him on the morrow. On retiring, the old domestic was 
profuse in her benedictions; the daughter only looked her 
thanks; but as they shone through the tears that filled her 
fine black eyes, the student thought them a thousand times 
the more eloquent. 

Here, then, he was, by a singular turn of chance, com- 
pletely housed within this mysterious mansion. When left 
to himself, and the bustle of the scene was over, his heart 
throbbed as he looked round the chamber in which he was 
sitting. It was the 4a'^ghter’s r5om, the promised land 
towards which he had cast so many a longing gaze. The 
furniture was old, and had probably belonged to the building 
in its prosperous days ; but every thing was aixanged witk 
propriety. The flowers that he had seen her attend stood in 
the window; a guitar leaned against the table, on which 
stood a crucifix, and before it lay a missal and a rosary. 
There reigned an air of purity and serenity about this little 
nestling place of innocence ; it was the emblem of a chaste 
and quiet mind. Some few articles of female dress lay on 
the chairs: and tUere was the very bed on which she had 
slept; the pillow on which her soft cheek had reclined! The 
poor scholar was treading enchanting ground; for what fairy 
land has more of magic in it than the bedchamber of inno- 
cence and beauty? 

From various expressions of the old man in his ravings, 
and from what he had noticed on a subsequent visit to me 
tower, to ^ee that the fire was extinguished, Antonio had 
gathered fhat his patient was an alchymist. The philoso- 
pher’s stone ^was an object eagerly sought after by visionaries 
m those days ; but consequence of the superstitious pre» 
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judices of the times, and the frequent persecutions of its 
votaries, they were apt to pursue tlieir experiments in secret; 
in lonely houses, in caveins and rumf, or in the privacy of 
cloistered cells, , - 

In the course of the night the old man had several fits of 
restlessness and delirium; he would call out upon Theo- 
phrastus, and Geher, and Albcitus Magnus, and other sages 
of his art; and anon would murmur about fermentation and 
projection, until, towards daylight, he once more sunk into a 
salutary sleep. When the morning sun darted his rays into 
the casement, the fair Inez, attended by the female domestic, 
came blushing into the chamber. The student now took his 
leave, having himself need of repose, but obtained ready per- 
mission to return and inquire after the suffbypr. 

When he called again, he foimd the alchymist languid and 
in pain, but apparently suffering more in mind than in body. 
His delirium had left him, and he had been informed of the 
particukrs of his deliverance, and of the subsequent attentions 
of the scholar. He could do little more than look his thanks, 
but Antonio did not require them; his own heart repaid him 
for all that he had done, and he almost rejoiced in the dis- 
aster that had gained hiip. an entrance into this mysterious 
habitation. The alchymist was so helpless as to need much 
assistance; Antonio remained with him therefore the greater 
part of the day. He repeated his visit the next day, and the 
next. Every day his company seemed more pleasing to the 
invalid; and every day he felt his interest in the latter in- 
creasing. Perhaps the presence of the daughter might have 
been at the bottom of this solicitude. 

He had frequent and long conversations with the alchymist. 
He found him, as men of his pursuits were apt to be, «, mix- 
ture of enthusiasm and simplicity; of curipus and extensive 
reading on points of little utility, with great inattention to 
the every-day occurrences of life, and profound ignorance of 
the world. He was deeply versed in singulai* and obscure 
branches of knowledge, and much given to visionary specu- 
lations. Antonio, whose mind was of a romantic cast, had 
I h^rngplf given some attention to the occult sciences, and he 
entered upon these themes with an ardour that delighted the 
philosopher. Their convei-sation frequently turned upon as- 
trology, divination, and the great secret. The old man 
would forget his aches and wounds, rise up like a sppctre 
in his bed, and kindle into eloq^uence ort his favourite topics. 
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When gently admonished of his situation, it would but prompt 
him to another sally of thought. 

‘‘ Alas, my son!” he> would say, “is not this very decrepi- 
tude and suffering another proof of the importance of those 
secrets with which we are siUTOundcd? Why are we tram- 
melled by disease, witheied by old age, and our spirits 
quenched, as it were, within us, but because we have lost 
those secrets of life and youth which were known to our 
parents before their fall? To regain these have philosophers 
been ever since aspiring ; but just as they are on the point 
ot securing the jjiecious secrets for ever, the brief period of 
life is at an end ; they die ; and with them all their wisdom 
and experience. ‘ Nothing,’ as de Nuysment observes, ‘ no- 
thing is wanting for man’s perfection but a longer life, less 
crossed with sorfows and maladies, to the attaining of the 
full and perfect knowledge of things.’” 

At length Antonio so far gained on the heart of his patient, 
as to draw from him the outlines of his story. ^ 

Felix de Vasquez, the alchymist, was a native of Castile, 
and of an ancient and honourable line. Early in life he had 
married a beautiful female, a descendant from one of the 
Moorish families. The marriage displeased his father, who 
considered the pure Spanish blooJl contaminated by this 
foreign mixture. It is true, the lady traced her descent from 
one of the Abencerrages, the most gtdlant of Moorish cavaliers, 
who had embraced the Chri&tian faith on being exiled from 
the walls of Grenada. The injured pride of the father, how- 
ever, was not to be appeased. He never saw his son after- 
wards; and on dying left him but a scanty portion of his 
estate ; bequeathing the residue, in the piety and bitterness 
of his heart, to the erection of convents, and the performance 
of masses for souls in purgatory. Don Felix resided for a 
long time in the Neighbourhood of Valladolid in a state of 
embarrassment and obsciuity. He devoted himself to intense 
study, having, while at the university of Salamanca, imbibed 
a taste for the secret sciences. He was Enthusiastic and 
speculative; he went on from one branch of knowledge to 
another, until he became zealous in the search after the giand 
Arcanum. 

He had at first engaged in the pm'suit with the hopes of 
raising himself from his present obscurity, and resuming the 
rank and dignity to which his birlh entitled him; but, as 
usual, it end^ in absorbing every thought, and becoming the 

C 
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business of his existence. He was at length aroused from 
this mental abstraction by the calamities of his household. 
A malignant fever swept off his wife f and all his children, 
excepting an infant daughter. These losses for a time over- 
whelmed and stupified him. His home had in a manner died 
away from around him. and he felt lonely and forlorn. . When 
his spirit revived within him, he determined to abandon the 
scene of his humiliation and disaster ; to bear away the child 
that was still left him, beyond the scene of contagion, and 
never to return to Castile until he should be enabled to 
reclaim the honours of his line. ; 

He had ever since been wandering and unsettled in his 
abode. Sometimes the resident of populous cities, at other 
times of absolute solitudes. He had searched libraries, medi- 
tated on inscriptions, visited adepts of different countries, 
and sought to gather and concentrate the rays which had 
been thrown by various minds upon the secrets of alchymy. 
He hadjat one time travelled quite to Padua to search for the 
manuscripts of Pietro d’ Abano, and to inspect an um which 
had been dug up near Este, supposed to have been buried 
by Maximus Olybius, and to have contained the grand elixir,* 

While at Padua he had met with an adept versed in 
Arabian lore, who talked^ of the invaj^iable manuscripts that 
must remain in the Spanish libraries, preserved from the 
spoils of the Moorish academies and universities, of the pro- 
bability of meeting with precious unpublished writings of 
Geber, and Alfarabius, and Avicenna, the great physicians of 
the Arabian schools, who, it is well known, had treated much 
of alch}Tny ; but above all, he spoke of the Arabian tablets 
of lead, w’hich had recently been dug up in the neighbour- 
hood of Grenada, and w'hich, it was confidently believed 
among adepts, contained the lost secrets of the art. 

* This um was found in 1533, It contained^ lesser one, in which 
was a burning lamp bet>\ixt two small vials, the one of gold, the 
otlier of silver, both of them full of a very clear liquor. On the 
largest was an inscription, stating that Maximus Olybius shut up 
in this small vessel elements which he had prepared with great toil. 
There were many disquisitions among the learned on the subject. 
It was the most received opinion that tltis Maximus Olybius was an 
inhabitant of Padua ; that lie had discovered the great secret ; and 
that these vessels contained liquor, one to transmute metals to gold, 
the other to silver. The peasants who found the urn^, ima^ning 
this precious liquor to be common water, spilt eveiy drop, so that 
the art ol transmuting metals remains as iguch a secret as ever. 
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The indefatigable alchymist once more bent his steps &>r 
Spain, full of renovated hope. He had made his way to 
Grenada ; he had weai^ed himself in the study of Arabic, in 
deciphering inscriptions, in rummaging libraries, and ex- 
ploring every possible trace left by the Arabian sages. 

In ail .his wanderings he had been accompanied by Inez ; 
through the rough and the smooth, the pleasant and the ad- 
verse ; never complaining, but rather seeking to soothe his 
cares by her innocent and playful caresses. Her instruction 
had been the employment and the delight of his hours of 
relaxation. She |iad grown up while they were wandering, 
and had scarcely ever known any home but by his side. He 
was family, friends, home, everything to her. He had 
carried her in his arms when they first began their way- 
faring ; had nestlbd her, as an eagle does its young, among 
the rocky heights of the Sierra Morena ; she had sported about 
him in childhood in the solitudes of the Bateucas ; had fol- 
lowed him, as a lamb does the shepherd, over the rugged 
Pyrenees, and into the fair plains of Languedoc ; and now she 
was grown up to support his feeble steps among the ruined 
abodes of her maternal ancestors. 

His property had gradually wasted away in the course of 
his travels and his e35,periments. •Still hope, the constant 
attendant of the alchymist, had led him on; ever on the 
point of reaping the reward of his labours, and ever disap- 
pointed. With the credulity that often attended his art, he 
attributed many of bis disappointments to the machinations 
of the malignant spirits that beset the path of the alchymist, 
and torment him in his solitary labours. “It is their con- 
stant endeavour,** he observed, “ to close up every avenue to 
those sublime truths, which would enable man to rise above 
the ahjict state into which he has fallen, and to return to his 
original perfection.** To the evil offices of these demons he 
attributed his late disaster. He had been on the very verge 
of the glorious discovery ; never were the indications more 
completely auspicious ; all was going on prosperously, when, 
at the critical moment which should have crowned his labours 
with success, and have placed him at the very summit ot 
human power and felicity, the bursting of a retort had 
reduced his laboratory and himself to ruins. 

“ I must^ow,” said he, “ give up at the very threshold of 
success. My books and papers are burnt; my apparatus is 
brokea. I am too old to bear up against these evUs. The 

l2 
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aidour that once inspired me is gone; my poor frame is ex- 
hausted by study and vi atchfulness, and this last misfortune 
n.is huxried me towards the grave/’ He concluded in a tone 
of deep dejection. Antonio endeavoured to comfort and 
reassuie him; but the poor alchymisthad for once awakened 
to a consciousness of the worldly ills that were gathering 
ai ound him, and had sunk into despondency. After a pause, 
and some thoughtfulness and perplexity of brow, Antonio 
ventured to make a proposal. 

“ I have long,” said he, “ been filled with a love for the 
secret sciences, hut have felt too ignorant and diffident to 
give myself up to them. You have acquired experience ; you 
ha^ e amassed the knowledge of a lifetime ; it were a pity it 
should be thrown away. You say you are too old to renew 
the toils of the laboratory, suffer me to ^mdertake them. 
Add your knowledge to my youth and activity, and what shall 
we not accomplish? As a probationary fee, and a fund on 
which to proceed, I will bring into the common stock a sum 
of gold, the residue of a legacy, which has enabled me to 
complete my education. A poor scholar cannot boast much; 
but I ti'ust we shall soon put oxirselves beyond the reach ot 
want; and if we should fail, wffiy, I must depend, like other 
scholais, upon my biains^to carry me through the world.” 

The philosopher’s spirits, however, were more depressed 
than the student had imagined. This last shock, following in 
the rear of so many disappointments, had almost destroyed 
the reaction of his mind, llie fire of an enthusiast, however, 
is never so low but that it may be blown again into a flame. 
By degrees the old man was cheered and reanimated by the 
buoyancy and ardour of his sanguine companion. He at 
len^h agreed to accept the services of the student, and once 
more to renew his experiments. He objected, however, to 
using the student's gold, notwithstanding that his own was 
nearly exhausted; but this objection was soon overcome; the 
htudent insisted on making it a common stock and common 
cause ; — and theu how absurd was any delicacy about such a 
uifle, with men who looked forward to discovering the philo- 
sopher's stone ! 

While, therefore, the alchymist was slowly recovering, the 
student busied himself in getting the laboratory once more in 
order. It was strewed with the wrecks of retorts and alem- 
bics, with old crucibles, boxes, and phials of powders and 
tinctures, and half-burnt books and manuscripts, ^ 
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As soou as the old man was sufficiently recovered, the stu- 
dies and experiments \iere renewed. The student became a 
privileged and frequent visitor, and was indefatigable in his 
toils in the laboratory. The philosopher daily derived new 
zeal and*spirits from the animation of his disciple. He was 
now enabled to proseeute the enterprize with continued exer- 
tion, having so active a coadjutor to divide the toil. While 
he was poring over the writings of Sandivogius, and Phila- 
lethes, and Dominus de Nuysment, and endeavouring to com- 
prehend the synrbolical language in which they have locked 
up their mysteries, Antonio would occupy himself among the 
retorts and crucibles, and keep the furnace in a perpetual glow. 

With all his zeal, however, for the discovery of the golden 
art, the feelings the student had not cooled as to the object 
that first drew him to this ruinous mansion. During the old 
man’s illness, he had frequent opportunities of being near the 
daughter; and every day made him more sensible to her 
charms. There was a pure simplicity, and an almost passive 
gentleness in her manners; jet with all this was mingled 
something, whether mere maiden shyness, or a consciousness 
of high descent, or a dash of Castilian pride, or perhaps all 
united, that prevented^undue familmrity, and made her diffi- 
cult of approach. The danger of her father, and the measui e-s 
to be taken for this relief, had at first overcome this coyness and 
reserve ; but as he recovered, and her alarm subsided, she 
seemed to shrink from the familiarity she had indulged with the 
youthfril stranger, and to become every day more shy and silent 

Antonio had read many books, but this was the first volume 
of womankind that he had ever studied. He had been capti- 
vated with the very title-page ; but the farther he read the 
jnore ffe was delighted. She seemed formed to love ; her soft 
black eye rolled lafiguidly under its long silken lashes, and 
wherever it turned it would linger and repose ; there was ten- 
derness in every beam. To him alone she was reserved and 
distant. Now that the common cares of the sick room were 
at an end, he saw little more of her than before his admission 
to the house. Sometimes he met her on his way to and from 
the laboratory, and at such times there was ever a smile and 
a blush; but, after a simple salutation, she glided on and dis- 
appeared,* 

“ ’Tis plain,” thought Antonio, mj' presence is indifier- 
ent, if not irksome t^ her. She has noticed my admiration, 
ur determined to discourage it; nothing but a feeling of grati. 
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tude prevents her treating me with marked distaste — and then 
has she not another lover, rich, gallart, splendid, musical? 
how can I suppose she would turn her eyes from so brilliant a 
cavalier, to a poor obscure student, raking among the cinders 
of her father’s laboratory 

Indeed, the idea of the amorous serenader continually 
haunted his mind. He felt convinced that he was a favoured 
lover; yet, if so, why did he not frequent the tower? Why 
did he not make his approaches by noon-day? There was 
mystery in this eavesdropping and musical cejurtship. Surely 
Inez could not be encouraging a secret intrigue ! Oh, no! she 
w'as too artless, too pure, too ingenuous! But then Spanish 
females were so prone to love and intrigue ; and music and 
moonlight were so seductive, and Inez had shch a tender soul 
languishing in eve^ look. — “ Oh !” would the poor scholar 
exclaim, clasping his hands, “ Oh that I could but once behold 
those loying eyes beaming on me with affection !” 

It is incredible to those who have not experienced it, on 
what scanty aliment human life and human love may be sup- 
|iOrted. A dry crust, thrown now and then to a starving man, 
wiU give him a new lease of existence; and a faint smile, or 
a kind look, bestowed at*" casual interyals, will keep a lover 
loving on, when a man in his sober senses would despair. 

When Antonio found himself alone in the laboratory, his 
mind would be haunted by one of these looks, or smiles, which 
he had received in passing. He would set it in every possible 
light, and argue on it with aB the self-pleasing, sefeteasing, 
logic of a lover. 

The country around him was enough to awaken that volup- 
tuousness of feeling so favourable to the growth of passion. 
The window of the tower rose above the trees of the romantic 
valley of the Darro, and looked down upo£ some of the loveli- 
est scenery of the Vega, where groves of citron and orange were 
refreshed by cool springs and brooks of the purest water, 
llxe Xenel and l^he Darro wound their shining streams along 
the plain, and gleamed from among its bowers. The sur- 
rounding hills were covered with vineyards, and the moun* 
tains, crowned with snow, seemed to melt into the blue sky. 
The delicate airs that played about the towers were perfumed 
by the fragrance of myrtle and orange blossoms, %nd the ear 
was charmed with the fond warbling of the nightingale, 
which, in these happy regions, singer the whole day long. 
Sometimes, too, there was the idle song of the muleteer, sauxii* 
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temg along the solitary road : or the notes of the guitar from 
some group of peasants dancing in the shade. All these were 
enough to fill the heau of a young lover with poetic fancies ; 
and Antonio would picture to himself how he could loiter 
among those happy groves and wander by those gentle rivers, 
and lovh away his life with Inez. 

He felt at times impatient at his own weakness, and would 
endeavour to brush away these cobwebs of the mind. Ho 
would turn his thought, with sudden effort, to his occult stu* 
dies, or occupy himself in some perplexing process; bnt 
often, when he had partially succeeded in fixing his attention, 
the sound of Inez’ lute, or the soft notes of her voice, would 
come stealing upon the stillness of the chamber, and, as it 
were, floating ii)und the tower. There was no great art in 
her performance ; but Antonio thought he had never heard 
music comparable to this. It was perfect witchcraft to hear 
her warble forth some of her national melodies ; those little 
Spanish romances and Moorish ballads that transport the 
hearer, in idea, to the banks of the Guadalquiver, or the walls 
of the Alhambra, and make him dream of beauties, and bal- 
conies, and moonlight serenades. 

Never was poor student more -^adly beset than Antonio. 
Love is a troublesome* companion in a study at the best oi 
times; but in the laboratory of an alchymist his intrusion is 
terribly disastrous. Instead of attending to the retorts and 
crucibles, and watching the process of some experiment 
intrusted to his charge, the student would get entranced in 
one of these love-dreams, from which he would often be 
aroused by some fatal catastrophe. The philosopher, ou 
returning from his researches in the libraries, would find 
every* thing gone wrong, and Antonio in despair over the 
ruins of the wholg day’s work. The old man, however, took 
all quietly, for his had been a life of experiment and failure. 

“ We must have patience, my son,’’ would he say, “ as all 
the great masters that have gone before us^have had. Errors 
and accidents, and delays, are what we have to contend with. 
Did not Pontanus err two hundred times before he could ob- 
tain even the matter on which to found his experiments? 
The great Flamel, too, did he not labour four-and-twenty 
years, before he ascertained the first agent ? What difficul- 
ties and hardships did not Cartilaeeus encounter, at the very 
threghold of his discoveries ? And Bernard de Treves, even 
after he liad attainedfa knowledge of all the reauisites, was he 
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not delayed full three years ? What you consider accidents 
my son, are the machinations of our invisible enemies. The 
treiisures and golden secrets of natufe are surrounded by 
spirits hostile to man. The air about us teems with them.. 
They lurk in the fire of the furnace, in the bottom of the 
crucible and the alembic, and are ever on the alert ^to take 
advantage of those moments when our minds are wandering 
from intense meditation on the great truth that we are seek- 
ing, We must only strive the more to purify ourselves from 
those gross and earthly feelings which becloud the soul, and 
prevent her from piercing into nature’s arcana.*’ 

“ Alas !” thought Antonio, “ if to be purified from all 
earthly feeling requires that I should cease to love Inez, I fear 
I shall never discover the philosopher’s stone 

In this way matters went on for some time at the alchy- 
mist’s. Day after day was sending the students gold in 
vapour up the chimney ; every blast of the fiimace made him 
a ducat ;fche poorer, without apparently helping him a jot 
nearer to the golden secret. Still the young man stood oy, 
and saw piece after piece disppearing without a mumur : he 
had daily an opportunity of seeing Inez, and felt as if her 
favour would be better than silver or gold, and that every 
smile was worth a ducat. 

Sometimes, in the cool of the evening, when the toils of the 
laboratory happened to be suspended, he would walk with the 
alchymist in what had once been a garden belonging to the 
mansion. There were still the remains of terraces and balus- 
trades, and here and there a marble urn, or mutilated statue 
overturned, and buried, among weeds and flowers run wild. 
It was the favourite resort of the alchymist in his hours of 
relaxation, where he would give full scope to his visionary 
flights. His mind was tinctured with the ^Rosicrucian doc- 
trines. He belie\ ed in elementary beings ; some favourable, 
others adverse to his pursuits ; and in the exultation of his 
fancy, had often imagined that he held communion with them 
in his solitary walks about the whispering groves and echoing 
walls of this old gaiden 

Wlien accompanied by Antonio, he would piolong these 
evening recreations. Indeed, he sometimes did it out of con- 
Bideration for his disciple, for he feared lest his J;oo close 
application, and his incessant seclusion in the tower, should 
be injurious to his health. He was delighted aod surprised 
by this extraordinary zeal and perse verrnce in so yoms: a 
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tyro, and looked upon him as destined to be one of the great 
luminaries of the art. ^Lest the student should repine at the 
time lost in these relaxations, the good alchymist would fill 
them up with wholesome knowledge, in matters connected 
with their pursuits ; and would walk up and down the alleys 
with his disciple, imparting oral instruction, like an ancient 
philosopher. In all his visionary schemes there breathed a 
spirit of lofty, though chimerical, philanthropy, that won the 
admiration of the scholar. Nothing sordid, nor sensual; 
nothing petty, nor selfish, seemed to enter into his views, in 
respect to the grdnd discoveries he was anticipating. On the 
contrary, his imagination kindled with conceptions of widely 
dispensated happiness. He looked forward to the time when 
he should be able* to go about the earth relieving the indigent, 
comforting the distressed; and, by his unlimited means, de- 
vising and executing plans for the complete extirpation of 
poverty, and all its attendant suffering and crimes. Never 
were grander schemes for general good, for the distSdbution 
of boundless wealth and universal competence, devised, than 
by this poor indigent alchymist in his ruined tower. 

Antonio would attend these peripatetic lectures with all 
the ardour of a devotee ; but there was another circumstance 
which may have given a secret charm to them. The garden 
was the resort also of Inez, wheio she took her walks of recrea- 
tion ; the only exercise that her secluded life permitted. As 
Antonio was duteously pacing by the side of his instructor, 
he would often catch a glimpse of the daughter, walking pen- 
sively about the valleys in the soft twilight. Sometimes they 
vrould meet her unexpectedly, and the heai't of the student 
would throb with agitation. A blush, too, would crimson the 
cheek "^f Inez, but still she passed on, and never joined them. 

He had remaiaed one evening, until rather a late hour, 
with the alchymist in this favourite resort. It was a delight- 
ful night, after a sultry day, and the balmy air of the garden 
was pectdiarly reviving. The old man wa^ seated on a frag- 
ment of a pedestal, looking like a part of the ruin on which 
he sat. He was edifying his pupil by long lessons of wisdom 
from the stai's, as they shone out with brilliant lustre in the 
dark blue vault of a southern sky ; for he was deeply versed 
in Bohmea, and other of the Rosicrucians, and talked much 
of the signature of earthly things, and passing events, which 
may J)e discerned in the heavens ; of the power of the stars 
over corporeal beings, and thek influence on the fortunes of 
the soxis of men. 
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By degrees the moon rose, and shed her gleaming light 
amon^ the groves. Antonio apparently listened with fixed 
attention to the sage, but his ear was drinking in the melody 
of Inez’ voice, who was singing to her lute in one of the 
moonlight glades of the garden. The old man haying ex- 
hausted his theme, sat gazing in silent reverie at the heavens. 
Antonio could not resist an inclination to steal a look at this 
coy beauty, who was thus playing the part of the nightingale, 
so sequestered and musical. Leaving the alchyinist in his 
celestial reverie, he stole gently along one of the valleys. 
The music had ceased, and he thought he heard the sound of 
voices. He came to an angle of a copse that had screened a 
kind of green recess, ornamented by a marble fountain. The 
moon shone full upon the place, and by itS light he beheld 
his unknown serenading rival at the feet of Inez. He was 
detaining her by the hand, which he covered with kisses; but 
at sight of Antonio he started up and half drew his sword, 
while Ifiez, disengaged, fled back to the house. 

All the jealous doubts and fears of Antonio were now con- 
firmed. He did not remain to encounter the resentment of 
his happy rival at being thus interrupted, but turned from 
the place in sudden wretchedness of heart. That Inez should 
love another would have been misery enough; but that she 
should be capable of a dishonourable amour shocked him to 
the soul. The idea of deception in so young and a]jparently 
artless a being, brought with it that sudden distrust m human 
nature, so sickening to a youthful and ingenuous mind ; but 
when he thought of the kind, simple parent she was deceiving, 
whose affections all centred in her, he felt for a moment a 
sentiment of indignation, and almost of aversion. 

He found the alchymisl still seated in his visiona:fy con- 
templation of the moon. “ Come hither,^my son,” said he, 
with his usual enthusiasm, “ come, read with me in this vast 
volume of wisdom, thus nightly unfolded for our perusal. 
Wisely did the Chaldean sages affirm that the heaven is as a 
mystic page, uttering speech to those who can rightly imder- 
stand; warning them of good and evil, and instructing them 
in the secret decrees of fate.” 

The studBnt’s heart ached for his venerable master; and, 
for a moment, he felt the futility of all his oceutt wisdom. 

Alas ! poor old man !” thought he, “ what avails all thy 
study? Little dost thou dream, while ^usied id airy specu- 
lations among the stars, what a treason against thy happiness 
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is going on under thine eyes; as it were, in thy very bosoml 
—Oh, Inez! Inez! wlfere shall we look for truth and inno- 
cence? where shall we repose confidence in women, if even 
you can deceive?’* 

It was a trite apostrophe, such as every lover makes when 
he finds his mistress not quite such a goddess as he had 
painted her. With the student, however, it sprung from 
honest anguish of heart. He returned to his lodgings in 
pitiable confusion of mind. He now deplored the infatuation 
that had led him on until his feelings were so thoroughly 
engaged He resolved to abandon his pursuits at the tower, 
and trust to absence to dispel the fascination by which he had 
been spell-bound. He no longer thirsted after the discovery 
of the grand diixir; the dream of alchymy was over; for 
without Inez, what was the value of the philosopher’s stone? 

He rose, after a sleepless night, with the determination of 
taking his leave of the alchymist, and tearing himself from 
Grenada. For several days did he rise with the saifie resolu- 
tion, and every night saw him come back to his pillow to 
repine at his want of resolution, and to make fresh detenni- 
nations for the morrow. In the meanwhile he saw less of 
Inez than ever. She no longer walked in the garden, but 
remained almost entirely in her apartment. When she met 
him, she blushed more than usual; and once hesitated, as if 
she would have spoken ; but after a temporary embarrassment, 
and stiU deeper blushes, she made some casual observation 
and retired. Antonio read in this confusion, a consciousness 
of fault, and of that fault’s being discovered. “ What could 
she have wished to communicate? Perhaps to account for 
the scene in the garden ; — but how can she account for it, 
or why should she account for it to me? What am I to her? 
—or rather what is she to me?” exclaimed he, impatiently, 
with a new resolution to break through these entanglements 
of the heart, and fly from this enchanted spot for ever. 

He was returning that very night to his lodgings, full of 
this excellent determination, when, in a shadowy part of the 
road, he passed a person whom he recognized, by his height 
and form, for his rival : he was going in the Erection of the 
tower. If any lingering doubts remained, here was an oppor- 
tmiity o? settling them completely. He determined to follow 
this unknown cavalier, and, under favour of the darkness, 
observe his movements. If he obtained access to the tower, 
or in any way a fevourable reception, Antonio felt as if it 
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would be a relief to liis mind, and would enable him to fix 
his wavering resolution. ^ 

The unknown, as he came near the tower, was more 
cautious and stealthy in his approaches. He was joined 
under a clump of trees by another person, and they had much 
whispering together. A light was burning in the chamber of 
Inez, the curtain was down, but the casement was left open, 
as the night was warm. After some time, the light was 
extinguished. A considerable interval elapsed. The cavalier 
and his companion remained under cover of the trees, as if 
keeping watch. At length they approached the tower with 
silent and cautious steps. The cavalier received a dark 
lantern from his companion, and threw ofi* his cloak. The 
other then softly brought something from thei clump of trees, 
which Antonio perceived to be a light ladder: he placed it 
against the wall, and the serenader gently ascended. A 
sickening sensation came over Antonio. Here was indeed 
a coniirifiation of every fear. He was about to leave the 
place, never to return, when he heard a stifled shriek from 
Inez’ chamber. 

In an instant the fellow that stood at the foot of the ladder 
lay prostrate on the ground. Antonio wrested a stiletto from 
his nerveless hand, and hurried up the ladder. He sprang in 
at the window, and found Inez struggling in the grasp of his 
fancied rival : the latter, disturbed from his prey, caught up 
his lantern, turned its light Ml upon Antonio, and drawing 
his sword, made a furious assault; luckily the student saw 
the light gleam along the blade, and parried the thrust with 
the stiletto. A fierce, but unequal combat ensued. Antonio 
fought exposed to the full glare of the light, while his anta- 
gonist was in shadow: his stiletto, too, was but a poor defence 
against a rapier. He saw that nothing covld save him, but 
closing with his adversary and getting within his weapon : he 
rushed furiously upon him, and gave him a severe blow with 
the stiletto ; but received a woimd in return from the short- 
ened sword. At the same moment a blow was inflicted from 
behind by the confederate, who had ascended the ladder ; it 
felled him to the floor, and his antagonists made their escape. 

By this time the cries of Inez had brought her father and 
the domestic to the room. Antonio was found weltering in 
his blood and senseless. He was conveyed to the chamber of 
the alchymist, who now repaid in kind the attentions which 
the student had once bestowed upon him? Among his vaned 
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Knowledge he possessed some shill in surgery, which at this 
moment was of more value than even his chemical lore. He 
stanched and dressedl the wounds of his disciple, which on 
examination proved less desperate than he had at first appre- 
hended. For a few days, however, his case was anxious, and 
attended with danger. The old man watched over him with 
the affection of a parent. He felt a double debt of gratitude 
towards him on account of his daughter and himself; he 
loved him, too, as a faithful and zealous disciple, and he 
dreaded lest the world should he deprived of the promising 
talents of so aspiring an alchymist. 

An excellent constitution soon mcdicined his wounds ; and 
there was a balsam in the looks and woids of Inez, that had 
a healing effect on still severer wounds which he canned in 
his heart. She ^splayed the strongest interest in his safety ; 
she called him her deliverer, her preserver. It seemed as if 
her grateful disposition sought, in the warmth of its acknow- 
ledgements, to repay him for past coldness. But what most 
contributed to Antonio’s recovery, was her explanation con- 
cerning his supposed rival. It was some time since be had 
first beheld her at church, and he had ever since persecuted 
her with his attentions. He had beset her in her walks, until 
she had been obliged to confine hferself to the house, except 
when accompanied by her father. He had besieged her with 
letters, serenades, and every art by which he could urge a 
vehement, but clandestine and dishonourable suit. The scene 
in the garden was as much of a surprise to her as to Antonio. 
Her persecutor had been attracted by her voice, and had 
found his way over a ruined part of the wall. He had come 
upon her unawares ; was detaining her by force and pleading 
his insulting passion, when the appearance of the student 
inteiApted him, and enabled her to make her escape. She 
had forborne to itention to her father the persecution which 
she suffered; she wished to spare him unavailing anxiety 
and distress, and had determined to confine herself more 
rigorously to the house ; though it appeased that even here 
she had not been safe from his daring enterprise. 

Antonio inquired whether she knew the name of this 
impetuous admirer? She replied, that he had made his 
advances under a fictitious name ; hut that she had heard 
him once^ called by the name of Don 4.mbrosio de Loxa. 

Antonio knew him, by report, for one of the most deter- 
trin^d ancP danger<^us Hbertines in all Grenada. Artful 
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accomplislied, and, if lie cbose to be so, insinuating ; but 
daring and headlong in the pursuit of his pleasures ; violent 
and implacable in his resentments. He rejoiced to find that 
Inez had been proof against his seductions, and had been 
inspired with aversion by his splendid profligacy; but he 
trembled to think of the danger she had run, and he felt 
solicitude about the dangers that must yet environ her. 

At present, however, it was probable the enemy had a 
temporary quietus. The traces of blood had been found for 
some distance from the ladder, until they were lost among 
thickets ; and as nothing had been heard or seen of him 
smce, it was concluded that he had been sericmsly wounded. 

As the student recovered from his wounds, he was enabled 
to join Inez and her father in their domestic intercourse. 
The chamber in which they usually met hadcprobably been a 
saloon of state in former times. The floor was of marble ; 
the walls partially covered with the remains of tapestry ; the 
chairs, richly carved and gUt, were crazed with age, and 
covered Svith tarnished and tattered brocade. Against the 
vrall hung a long rusty rapier, the only relique that the old 
man retained of the chivalry of his ancestors. There might 
have been something to provoke a smile in the contrast 
between the mansion and its inhabitants; between present 
poverty and the traces of departed grandeur ; but the fancy 
of the student had thrown so much romance about the edifice 
and its inmates, that every thing was clothed with charms. 
The philosopher, with his broken-down pride, and his strange 
pursuits, seemed to comport with the melancholy ruin he 
inhabited ; and theie was a native elegance of spirit about 
the daughter, that showed she would have graced the mansion 
in its happier days. 

What delicious moments were these to the student! « Inez 
was no longer coy and reser\ed. She wa» naturally artless 
and confiding ; though the kind of persecution she had ex- 
perienced from one admirer had rendered her, for a time, 
suspicious and circumspect towards the other. She now felt 
an entire confidence in the sincerity and worth of Antonio, 
mingled with an overflowing gratitude. When her eyes met 
his, they beamed with sympathy and kindness ; and Antonio, 
no longer haunted by the idea of a favoured rival, once more 
aspired to success. • 

At these domestic meetings, however, he had little oppor- 
tuni^’* of paying his court except by looks. The alchy^iist, 
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BuppoBing him, like himself, absorbed in the study of alchyiny, 
endeavoured to cheer the tediousness of his recovery by long 
conversations on the He even brought several of his 

half-burnt volumes, which the student had once rescued from 
the flames, and rewarded him foi their preservation by read- 
ing copious passages. He would entertain him with the 
great anS good acts of Flamel, which he eflected through the 
means of the philosopher's stone, relieving widows and 
orphans, founding hospitals, building churches, and what not; 
or with the interrogatories of King Kalid, and the answers of 
Morienus, the Roman hermit of Hierusalem ; or the profound 
questions which Elardus, a necromancer of the province of 
Catalonia, put to the devil, touching the secrets of alchymy, 
and the de\ il’s replies. 

All these were«couched in occult language, almost unintel- 
ligible to the unpiactised ear of the disciple. Indeed, the old 
man delighted in the mystic phrases and symbolical jargon in 
which the writers that have treated of alchymy have wrapped 
their communications ; rendering them incompre35iensible 
except to the initiated. With vhat rapture would he elevate 
his voice at a tiiumphant passage, announcing the grand 
discovery ! “ Thou shalt see,” would he exclaim, in the 

words of Henry Kuhnrade,'*^ “ the «tone of the philosophers 
(our king) go forth of the bed-chamber of his glassy sepul- 
chre in the theatre of this world ; that is to say, regenerated 
and made perfect, a shining carbuncle, a most tempei*ate 
splendour, whose most subtle and depurated parts are 
inseparable, united into one with a concoidial mixture, ex- 
ceeding equal, transparent as chrystal, shining red like a 
ruby, permanently colouring or ringing, fixt in all tempta- 
tions or trials; yea, in the examination of the burning sulphur 
itself, *nd the devouring waters, and in the most vehement 
persecution of tha fire, always incombustible and permanent 
as a salamander !” 

The student had a high veneration for the fathers of 
alchymy, and a profound respect for hi^ instructor ; but 
w'hat was Hemy Kuhnrade, Geber, Lully, or even Albertus 
Magnus himself, compared to the countenance of Inez, which 
presented such a page of beauty to his perusal? While, 
therefore, the good alohymist was doling out knowledge by 
the hour, -his disciple would forget books, alchymy, every 
thing but the lovely object before him. Inez, too, unprac- 
tised ^iii the* science ^of the heart, was gradually becoming 
* Amphitneatre of the Eternal Wisdom. , 
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fascinated by the silent attentions of her lover. Day by day 
she seemed more and more perplexed by the kindliiig and 
strangely pleasing emotions of her CI)Osom. Her eye was 
often cast down in thought. Blushes stole to her cheek 
without any apparent cause, and light, half-sup])rcssed sighs 
would follow these short fits of musing. Her httler ballads, 
though the same that she had .ilways sung, yet breathed a 
more tender spirit. Either the tones of her voice were more 
soft and touching, or some passages were delivered with a 
feeling which she had never before given them. Antonio, 
besides his love for the abstruse sciences, had a pretty turn 
for music ; and never did philosopher touch the guitar more 
tastefully. As, by degrees, he conquered the mutual embar- 
rassment that kept them asunder, he ventured to accompany 
Inez in some of her songs. He had a vofee full of fiie and 
tenderness : as he sang, one would have thought, from the 
kindly blushes of his companion, that he had been pleading 
his own passion in her ear. Let those who would keep two 
youthful hearts asunder, beware of music. Oh, this leaning 
jver chairs, and conning the same music-book, and entwining 
the voices, and melting away in harmonies !— ‘the German 
waltz is nothing to it. 

The worthy alchymist iSaw nothing of all this. His mind 
could admit of no idea that was not connected with the dis- 
covery of the grand arcanum, and he supposed his youthful 
coadjutor equally devoted. He was a mere child as to 
human nature ; and, as to the passion of love, whatever he 
might once have felt of it, he had long since forgotten that 
there was such an idle passion in existence. But, while he 
dreamed, the silent amour went on. The very quiet and 
seclusion of the place were favourable to the growth of 
romantic passion. The opening bud of love w'as able to put 
forth leaf by leaf, without an adverse fldnd to check its 
^owth. There w'as neither officious friendship to chill by 
its advice, nor insidious envy to wither by its sneers, nor an 
observing world to look on and stare it out of countenance. 
There w as neither declaration, nor vow, nor any other form 
of Cupid’s canting school. Their hearts mingled together, 
and understood each other without the aid of language. 
They lapsed into the full current of affiction, unconsciou-s of 
its depth, and thoughtless of the rocks that might lurk be- 
neath its surface. Happy lovers 1 who wanted nothing to 
make their felicity complete, but tl|e discoveiy oft- the 
philosopher’s stone * 
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At length Antonio's health was sufficiently restored to 
enable him to retu^ to his lodgings in Grenada. He felt 
uneasy, however, at leaving the tower, while lurking danger 
might surround its almost defenceless inmates. He dreaded 
lest Don Ambrosio, recovered from his -wounds, might plot 
some new attempt, by secret art or open violence. From all 
that he had heard, he knew him to be too implacable to 
suffer his defeat to pass unavenged, and too rash and fearless, 
when his arts were unavailing, to stop at any daring deed in 
the accomplishment of his purposes. He urged Ms appre- 
nensions to the alchymist and his daughter, and proposed 
that they should abandon the dangerous vicinity of Grenada. 

‘‘I have relations,” said he, “in Valentia, poor indeed, but 
worthy and affectionate. Among them you will find friend- 
ship and quiet, dad we may there pursue our labours unmo- 
lested.” He went on to paint the beauties and delights of 
Valentia with all the fondness of a native, and aU the 
eloquence with which a lover paints the field^ and groves 
which he is picturing as the future scenes of his happiness. 
His eloquence, backed by the apprehensions of Inez, was suc- 
cessful with the alchymist, who, indeed, had led too unsettled 
a life to be particular about the place of Ms residence ; and 
it was determined, that, as soon as AntoMo’s health was per- 
fectly restored, they should abandon the tower, and seek the 
delicious neighbourhood of Valentia.’^ 

To recruit his strength, the student suspended Ms toils in 
the laboratory, and spent the few remaining days, before de- 
parture, in taking a farewell look at the enchanting environs 
of Grenada. He felt returning health and vigour as he in- 
haled the pure, temperate breezes that play about its hills ; 
£Hind the happy state of his mind contributed to his rapid 
recovery. Inez was often the companion of Ms walks. Her 
descent, by the mother’s side, from one of the ancient Moorish 

* Here are the strongest silks, the sweetest wines, the excellent’st 
almonds, the best oyls and beautifulPst females of all Spain. The 
very bruit animals make themselves beds of 'rosemary, and other 
fragrant flowers hereabouts ; and when one is at sea, if the winde 
blow from the shore, he may smell tMs soyl before he comes iu 
sight of it many leagues off, by the strong odoriferous scent it casts. 
As it is the most pleasant, so it is also the temperat’st clime of all 
Spain, and they commonly call it the second Italy, which made the 
Moors, whereof many thousands were disterr’d, and banish’d hence 
^to Barbaiyi' to think that Paradise was in that part of the heavens 
which hung over this ci^e* Howejll’s Letters, 
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families, gave her an interest in this once favourite seat of 
Arabian power. She gazed with enthusiasm upon its mag- 
nificent monuments, and her memory ^as filled with the 
traditional tales and ballads of Moorish chivalry. Indeed the 
solitary life she had led, and the visionary turn of her father’s 
mind, had produced an effect upon her character, and given it 
a tinge of what, in modem days, would be termed romance. 
All this was called into full force by this new passion ; for, 
when a woman first begins to love, life is all romance to her. 

In one of their evening strolls, they had ascended to the 
mountain of the Sim, where is situated the Generaliffe, the 
palace of pleasure in the days of Moorish dominion, but now 
a gloomy convent of capuchins. They had wandered about 
its garden, among groves of orange, citron, and cypress, 
where the waters, leaping in torrents, or gusISng in fountains, 
or tossed aloft in sparkling jets, fill the air with music and 
freshness. There is a melancholy mingled with all the 
beauties of this garden, that gradually stole over the feelings 
of the lovers. The place is full of the sad story of past 
times. It was the favourite abode of the lovely quoen of 
Grenada, where she was surrounded by the delights of a 
gay and voluptuous couit;. It was here, too, amidst her own 
bowers of roses, that her slanderers laid the base story of 
her dishonour, and struck a fatal blow to the line of the 
gallant Abencerrages. 

The whole garden has a look of ruin and neglect. Many of 
the fountains are dry and broken ; the streams have wandered 
from their marble channels, and are choked with weeds and 
yellow leaves. The reed whistles to the wind where it had 
once sported among roses, and shaken perfume from the 
orange blossom. The convent bell flings its sullen sound, or 
the drowsy vesper hymn floats along these solitudes, which 
once resounded with the song, and the daudfe, and the lover’s 
serenade. Well may the Moors lament over the loss of this 
earthly paradise ! well may they remember it in their prayers, 
and beseech heavesi to restore it to the faithful; well may 
their ambassadors smite their breast when they behold these 
monuments of their race, anc sit down and weep among the 
fading glories of Grenada ! 

It is impossible to wander about these scenes of departed 
love and gaiety, and not feel the tenderness of the heart 
awakened. It was then that Antonio first ventured 
breathe his passion, and to express bywvords what his eyea^ 
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had long since so eloquently revealed. He made his avowal 
with fervour, but ^^ith frankness. He had no gay prospect? 
to hold out; he was a poor scholar, dependent on his “good 
spirits to feed and clothe him.” But a woman in love is no 
interested calculator. Inez listened to him with downcast 
eyes, but in them was a humid gleam that showed her heart 
was with him. She had nO prudery in her nature ; and she 
had not been sufficiently in society to acquire it. She loved 
him with all the absence of worldliness of a genuine woman ; 
and amidst timid smiles and blushes, he drew from her a 
modest acknowledgment of her affection. 

They wandered about the garden with that SAveet intoxica- 
tion of the soul which none but happy lovers know. The 
world about th^m was all fairy land ; and, indeed, it spread 
forth one of its fairy scenes before their eyes, as if to fulfil 
their dreams of earthly happiness. They looked out from 
between groves of orange upon the towers of Grenada below 
them; the magnificent plain of the Vega bejmnd, streaked 
with evening sunshine, and the distant hills tinted with rosy 
and purple hues ; it seemed an emblem of the happy future 
that love and hope was decking out for them. 

Ab if to make the scene ci^mplete, a group of Andalusians 
struck up a dance, in one of the vistas of the garden, to the 
guitars of two wandering musicians. The Spanish music is 
wild and plaintive, yet the people dance to it with spirit and 
enthusiasm. The pictmresque figures of the dancers; the 
girls with their hair in silken nets, that hung in notes and 
tassels down their backs, their mantillas floating round their 
graceful forms, their slender feet peeping from under their 
basquinas, their arms tossed up in the air to play the casta- 
nets, had a beautiful effect on this airy height, with the rich 
evening landscape spreading out below them. 

When the dance was ended, two of the parties approached 
Antonio and Inez; one of them began a soft and tender 
Moorish ballad, accompanied by the oth^r on the lute. It 
alluded to the story of the garden, the wrongs of the fair 
queen of Grenada, and the misfortunes of the Abencerrages. 
It was one of those old ballads that abound in this part of 
Spain, and live, like echoes, about the ruins of Moorish great- 
ness. The heart of Inez was at that moment open to every 
tender impression; the tears rose into her eyes, as she 
listened ^ the tale.^ The singer approached nearer to her ; 
she was striking in\er appearance ; youeg, beautiful, with 
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a mixture of wildness and melanclioly in lier fine black 
eyes. She fixed them mournfully and expressively on Inez, 
and suddenly varying her manner, sang another ballad, which 
treated of impending danger and treachery. AU this might 
have passed for a mere accidental caprice of the singer, had 
there not been something in her look, manner, and gesticula- 
tion, that made it pointed and startling. 

Inez was about to ask the meaning of this evidently personal 
application of the song, when she was interrupted by Antonio, 
who gently drew her from the place. Whilst she had been 
lost in attention to the music, he had remarked a group of 
men in the shadows of the trees, whispering together. They 
were enveloped in the broad hats and great cloaks so much 
won? by the Spaniards, and while they were ^regarding him- 
s L a Inez attentively, seemed anxious to avoid observa- 
t. ju.. Not knowing what might be their character or inten- 
tion, he hastened to quit a place where the gathering shadows 
of evening m^ght expose them to intrusion and insult. On 
their way down the hill, as they passed through the woods of 
elms, mingled with poplars and oleanders, that skirt the road 
leading from the Alhambra, he again saw these men, appa- 
rently following at a distance^ and he afterwards caught 
sight of them among the trees on the banks of the Darro. 
He said nothing on the subject to Inez, nor her father, for he 
would not awaken unnecessary alarm ; but he felt at a loss 
how to ascertain or avert any machinations that might be 
devising against the helpless inhabitants of the tower. 

He took his leave of them late at night, full of this per- 
plexity. As he left the dreary old pile, he saw some one 
lurking in the shadow of the wall, apparently watching his 
movements. He hastened after the figure, but it gHded 
away, and disappeared among some ruins. © Shortly after he 
heard a low whistle, which was answered from a little dis- 
tance. He had no longer a doubt but that some mischief was 
on foot, and turned to hasten hack to the tower, and put its 
inmates on their guard. He had scarcely turned, however, 
before he found himself suddenly seized from behind, by some 
one of Herculean strength. His struggles were in vain ; he 
was surrounded by armed men. One threw a mantle over 
him that stifled his cries, and enveloped him in its folds ; and 
he was hurried off with irresistible rapidity. 

The next day passed without the appearance of Antonio at 
the alchymist’s. Another, and another day succeeded, and 
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yet he did not come ; nor had any thing been hecud of him at 
his lodgings. His^bsence caused, at first, surprise and con- 
jecture, and at length alarm. Inez recollected the singular 
intimations of the ballad-singer upon the mountain, which 
seemed to warn her of impending danger, and her mind was 
full of vague forebodings. She sat listening to every sound at 
the gate, or footstep on the stairs. She would take up her 
guitar, and strike a few notes, but it would not do ; her heart 
was sickening with suspense and anxiety. She had never 
before felt what it was to be really lonely. She now was con- 
scious of the force of that attachment 'which had taken posses- 
sion of her breast; for never do we know how much we love, 
never do we do know how necessary the object of our love is 
to our happii^ss, until we experience the weary void of 
separation. 

The philosopher, too, felt the absence of his disciple almost 
as sensibly as did his daughter. The animating buoyancy of 
the youth had inspired him with new ardour, 5nd had given 
to his labours the charm of full companionship. However, 
he had resources and consolations of which his daughter was 
destitute. His pursuits were of a nature to occupy every 
thought, and keep the spirits in a state of continual excite- 
ment, Certain indications, too, had lately manifested them- 
selves, of the most favourable nature. Forty days and forty 
nights had the process gone on successfully; the old man’s 
hopes were constantly rising, and he now considered the 
glorious moment once more at hand, when he should obtain 
not merely the major limaria, but likewise the tinctura Solaris, 
the means of multiplying gold, and of prolonging existence. 
He remained, therefore, continually shut up in his laboratory, 
hatching his fiirnace; for a moment's inadvertency might 
once more defeat all his expectations. 

He was sitting one evening at one of his solitary vigils, 
•wrapped up in meditation ; the hour was late, and his neigh- 
bour, the owl, was hooting fiom the battlement of the tower, 
when he heard the door open behind him. Supposing it to be 
his daughter coming to take her leave of him for the night, as 
was her frequent practice, he called her by name, but a harsh 
voice met his ear in reply. He was grasped by the arms, and 
looking up, perceived three strange men in the chamber. He 
attempted to shake them off, but in vain. He called for help, 
but they‘‘scoffed at his cries. 

“ Peace, dotard!'’ cried one, think’st thou the servants of 
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tlie most holy inquisition are to he daunted by thy clamouis? 
Comrades, away with him!*’ k 

Without heeding his remonstrances and cntieaties, they 
seized upon his books and papers, took some note of the 
apartment and the utensils, and then bore him ofi’ a prisoner. 

Inez, left to herself, had passed a sad and lonely evening; 
seated by a casement which looked into the garden, she had 
pensively watched star after star sparkle out of the blue depths 
of the sky, and was indulging a crowd of anxious thoughts 
about her lover, until the rising tears began to flow. She was 
suddenly alarmed by the sound of voices that seemed to come 
from a distant part of the mansion. There was not long after 
a noise of several persons descending the stairs. Surprised at 
these unusual sounds in their lonely habitation^ she remained 
for a few moments in a state of trembling, yet indistinct 
apprehension, when the servant rushed into the room, with 
terror in her countenance, and informed her that her father 
was carried off'^y armed men. 

Inez did not stop to hear farther, but flew dowm stairs to 
overtake them. She had scarcely passed the threshold, when 
she found herself in the grasp of strangers.— “Away !— away !’' 
— cried she, wildly; “ do not stop me — ^let me follow my 
father.” 

“We come to conduct you to him, senora,” said one of the 
men, respectfully. 

“ Where is he, then?” 

“ He is gone to Grenada,” replied the man ; “an unexpected 
circumstance requires his presence there immediately ; but he 
is among friends.” 

“We have no friends in Grenada,” said Inez, drawing 
back; but then the idea of Antonio rushed into her mind; 
something relating to him might have called he* fatlier thither. 
“Is senor Antonio de Castro with him?” demanded she with 
agitation. 

“ I know not, senq?:a,” replied the man. “ It is very pos- 
sible. I only know that your father is among friends, and is 
anxious for you to follow him.” 

“ Let us go, then,” cried she, eagerly. The man led her a 
little distance to where a mule was waiting, and, assisting her 
to mount, they conducted her slowly towards the city. 

Grenada was on that evening a scene of fanciful revel. It 
was one of the festivals of the Maestranza^ an association of 
the nobility to keep up some of the gallant customs of anciem 
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chivalry. There had been a representation of a tournament 
in one of the squa^as; the streets would still occasionally 
resound with the beat of a solitary drum, or the bray of a 
tx'umpet, from some straggling party of revellers. Sometimes 
they were met by cavaliers, richly dressed in ancient cos- 
tumes, attended by their squires, and at one time they passed 
in sight of a palace brilliantly illuminated, from whence came 
the mingled sounds of music and the dance. Shortly after 
they came to the square, where the mock tournament had 
been held. It was thronged by the populace, recreating 
themselves among booths and stalls where refreshments were 
sold ; and the glare of torches showed the temporary galleries 
and gay-coloured awnings, and armorial trophies, and other 
paraphernalia of the show. The conductors of Inez endea- 
voured to keep Sut of observation, and to traverse a gloomy 
part of the square ; but they were detained at one place by 
the pressure of a crowd surrounding a party of wandering 
musicians, singing one of those ballads of whi(?h the Spanish 
populace are so passionately fond. The torches, which were 
held by some of the crowd, threw a strong mass of light upon 
Inez, and the sight of so beautiful a being, without mantilla 
or veil, looking so bewilderq^j conducted by men, who 
seemed to take no gratification in the surrounding gaiety, 
occnsioned expressions of curiosity. One of the ballad-singers 
approached, and striking her guitar with peculiar earnestness, 
began to sing a doleful air, fuU of sinister forebodings. Inez 
started wdth surprise. It 'vvas the same baUad-singer that had 
addressed her in the garden of Generalise. It was the same 
air that she had then sung. It spoke of impending dangers ; 
they seemed, indeed, to be thickening around her. She was 
finxious to speak with the girl, and to ascertain whether she 
really had a knowledge of any definite e\di that was threaten- 
ing her ; but as she attempted to address her, the mule on 
which she rode was suddenly seized, and led forcibly through 
the throng by one of her conductors, while she saw another 
addressing menacing words to the ballad-singer. The latter 
raised her hand with a warning gesture as Inez lost sight 
of her. 

While she was yet lost in perplexity, caused by this singu- 
lar occurrence, they stopped at the gate of a large mansion. 
One of her attendants knocked, the door was opened, and they 
® entered paved court. “Where are we?” demanded Inez 
with anxiety. “ At the house of a friend* senora,” replied 
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the man. Ascend tliis staircase with, me, and in a moment 
you will meet your father.” 

They ascended a staircase that led to a suite of splendid 
apartments. They passed through several, until they came 
to an inner chamber. The door opened, some one approached ; 
but what was her terror at perceiving, not her father, but 
Don Ambrosio ! 

The men who had seized upon the alchymist had, at least, 
been more honest in their piofessions. They were, indeed, 
familiars of the inquisition. He was conducted in silence to 
the gloomy prison of that horrible tribunal. It was a man- 
sion whose very aspect withered joy, and almost shut out 
hope. It was one of those hideous abodes which the bad 
passions of men conjure up in this fair worid, to rival the 
fancied dens of demons and the accursed. 

Day after day went heavily by without any thing to mark 
the lapse of time, but the decline and reappearance of the hght 
that feebly glimmered through the narrow window of the 
dungeon in which the unfortunate alchymist was biuied, rather 
than confined. His mind was harassed with uncertainties 
and fears about his daughter, so helpless and inexperienced. 
He endeavoured to gather tidi^^gs of her from the man who 
brought his daily portion of food. The fellow stared, as if 
astonished at being asked a question in that mansion of silence 
and mystery, but departed without saying a word. Every 
succeeding attempt was equally fiuitless. 

The poor alchymist was oppressed by many griefs; and it 
was not the least that he had been again interrupted in his 
labours on the very point of success. Never was alchymist 
so near attaining the golden secret — a little longer, and all his 
hopes would have been realized. The thoughts of these dis^ 
appointments afflicted him more even than the fear of all that 
he might suffer from the merciless inquisition. His waking 
thoughts would follow him into his dreams. He would be 
transported in famyjr to his laboratory, busied again among 
retorts and alembics, and surrounded by Lully, by D’ Abano, 
by Olybius, and the other masters of the sublime art. The 
moment of projection would arrive ; a seraphic form would 
use out of the furnace, holding forth a vessel, containing the 
precious elixir, but before he could grasp the prize, he would 
awake, and find himself in a dungeon. 

All the devices of inquisitorial ingenuity were employed to 
ensnare the old man, and to draw from him^evidence that might 
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be brought against himself, and might corroborate certain 
secret information thfct had been given against him. He had 
been accused of practising necromancy and judicial astrology, 
and a cloud of e\ idence had been secretly brought forward to 
substantiate the charge. It would be tedious to enumerate 
all the circumstances, apparently coiroborative, which had 
been industriously cited by the secret accuser. The silence 
which prevailed about the tower, its desolateness, the very 
quiet of its inhabitants, had been adduced as proofs that some- 
thing sinister was perpetrated within. The alchymist s con- 
versations and soliloquies in the garden had been overheard 
and misrepresented. The lights and strange appearances at 
night in the tower were given with violent exaggerations. 
Shrieks and yeU|. were said to have been heard from thence 
at midnight, when, it was confidently asserted, the old man 
raised familiar spirits by his incantations, and even com- 
pelled the dead to rise from their graves and answer to his 
questionings. 

The alchymist, according to the custom of the inquisition, 
was kept in complete ignorance of his accuser; of the wit- 
nesses produced against him: even of the crimes of which he 
was accused. He was examined generally, whether he knew 
why he was arrested, and was conscious of any guilt that 
might deserve the notice of the holy office ? He was examined 
as to his country, his life, his habits, his pursuits, his actions, 
and opinions. The old man was frank and simple in his re- 
plies ; hs was conscious of no guilt, capable of no art, practised 
in no dissimulation. After receiving a general admonition 
to bethink himself whether he had not committed any act 
deserving of punishment, and to prepare, by confession, to 
secure the well-known mercy of the tribunal, he was remanded 
to his cell. • 

He was now visited in bis dungeon by crafty familiars of the 
inquisition; w-ho, under pretence of sympathy and kindness, 
came to beguile the tediousness of his ii^;^prisonment with 
friendly conversation. They casually introduced the subject 
of alchymy, on which they touched with great caution and 
pretended indifference. There was no need of such craftiness. 
The honest enthusiast had no suspicion in his nature : the 
moment they touched upon his favourite theme, he forgot his 
misfortunes and imprisonment, and broke forth into rhapsodies 
^out the dhdne science. 

The conversation artfuUy turned to the discussion ol 
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elementary beings. The alchymist rea^iily avowed his belief 
in them : and that there had been instanjes of their attending 
upon philosophers, and administering to their wishes. He 
related many miracles said to have been performed by Apol- 
lonius Thyaneus through the aid of spirits or demons; inso- 
much that he was set up by the heathens in opposition to*the 
[Messiah; and was even regarded with reverence by many 
Christians. The familiars eagerly demanded whether he be- 
lieved Apollonius to be a true and worthy philosopher. The 
unajSected piety of the alchymist protected him even in the 
midst of his simplicity; for he condemned Apollonius as a 
sorcerer and an impostor. No art could draw irom him 
an admission that he had ever employed or invoked spiritual 
agencies in the prosecution of his pursuits, though he believed 
himself to have been frequently impeded oy their invisible 
interference. 

The inquisitors were sorely vexed at not being able to in- 
veigle him i?ito a confession of a criminal nature ; they attri- 
buted their failure to craft, to obstinacy, to every cause but 
the right one, namely, that the harmless visionary had nothing 
guilty to confess. They had abundant proof of a secret nature 
against him ; but it was the practice of the inquisition to en- 
deavour to procure confession from the prisoners. An auto- 
da-fe was at hand; the worthy fathers were eager for his 
conviction, for they were always anxious to have a good 
number of culprits condemned to the stake, to grace these 
solemn triumphs. He was at length brought to a final 
examination. 

The chamber of trial was spacious and gloomy. At one 
end was a huge crucifix, the standard of the inquisition, A 
long table extended through the centre of the room, at whkh 
sat the inquisitors aud theii* secretary ; at tjie other end a stool 
was placed for the prisoner. 

He was brought in, according to custom, bare-headed and 
bare-legged. He^was enfeebled by confinement and aflliction ; 
by constantly brooding over the unknown fate of his child, and 
the disastrous interruption of his experiments. He sat bowed 
down and listless; his head sunk upon his breast; his whole 
appearance that of one “ past hope, abandoned, and by himself 
given over.” 

The accusation alleged against him w-as now brought for- 
ward in a specific form ; he was called by name, Felix 
V'asquez, formerly of Castile, to answer fo the charges of necro^ 
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maney and demonolog}! He was told that the charges were 
amply substantiated ; Aid was asked whether he was ready, 
by full confession, to throw himself upon the well-known 
mercy of the holy inquisition. 

The philosc»pher testified some slight surprise at the nature 
of the accusation, but simply replied, “ I am innocent.’’ 

“ What proof have you to give of your innocence.^” 

“ It rather remains for you to prove your charges,” said the 
old man. “ I am a stranger and a sojourner in the land, and 
know no one out of the doors of my dwelling. I can give 
nothing in my vindication but the word of a nobleman and a 
Castilian.” 

The inquisitor shook his head, and went on to repeat the * 
, various inquiries that had before been made as to his mode of 
life and pursuit. The poor alchymist was too feeble and too 
weai^y at heart to make any but bi-ief replies. He requested 
that some man of science might examine his laboratory, and 
all his books and papers, by which it would* be made 
abundantly evident that he was merely engaged in the study 
of alchymy. 

To this the inquisitor observed, that alchymy had become a 
mere covert for secret and deadljisins. That the practisers of 
it wore apt to scruple at no means to satisfy their inordinate 
greediness of gold. Some had been known to use spells and 
impious ceremonies; to conjure the aid of evil spirits; nay, 
even to sell their souls to the enemy of mankind, so that they 
might riot in boundless wealth while living. 

The poor alchymist had heard all patiently, or, at least, pas- 
sively. He had disdained to vindicate his name otherwise 
than by his word; he had smiled at the accusations of sorcery, 
whSn applied merely to himself; but when the sublime art, 
which had been the«studyand passion of his life, was assailed, 
he could no longer listen in silence. His head gradually rose 
from his bosom ; a hectic colour came in faint streaks to his 
cheek; played about there, disappeared, returned, and at 
length kindled into a burning glow. The clammy dampness 
dried from his forehead; his eyes, which had been nearly ex- 
tinguished, lighted up again, and burned with their wonted 
and visionary fires. He entered into a vindication of his 
favourite art. His voice at first w^as feeble and broken; but 
it gathered strength as he proceeded, until it rolled in a deep 
and sonorouif volume. ^He gi’adually rose from his seat as he 
rose with the subject ; Jie thre^ back the scanty black mantle 
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wMch had hitherto wrapped his liijibs ; the very iincouth 
ness of his form and looks gave an iEipressive effect to what 
he uttered; it was as though a corpse had become suddenly 
animated. 

He repelled with scorn the aspersions cast upon alchymy 
by the ignorant and vulgar. He affirmed it to be the m*other 
of all art and science, citing the opinions of Paracelsus, Sandi- 
vogius, Eaymond Lully, and others, in support of his asser- 
tions. He maintained that it was pure and innocent, and 
honourable both in its purposes and means. What were its 
objects ? The perpetuation of life and youth, and the pro- 
duction of gold. “ The elixir vitae,” said he, “ is no charmed 
potion, but merely a concentration of those elements of vi- 
tality which nature has scattered through her works- The ^ 
philosopher’s stone, or tincture, or powdfir, as it is variously 
called, is no necromantic talisman, but consists simply of those 
particles which gold contains within itself for its reproduc- 
tion ; for gold, lie other things, has its seed within itself, 
though bound up with inconceivable firmness, from the vigour 
of innate fixed salts and sulphurs. In seeking to discover 
the elixir of life, then,” continued he, “ we seek only to 
apply some of nature’s own specifics against the disease and 
decay to which our bodies are subjected ; and what else does 
the physician, when he tasks Hs art, and uses subtle com- 
pounds and cunning distillations to revive our languishing 
powers, and avert the stroke of death for a season ? 

“ In seeking to multiply the precious metals, also, we seek 
but to germinate and multiply, by natural means, a particular 
species of nature’s productions ; and what else does the hus- 
bandman, who consults times and seasons, and, by what might 
be deemed a natural magic, from the mere scattering of «his 
hand, covers a whole plain with goldeij vegetation ? The 
mysteries of our art, it is true, are deeply and darkly hidden ; 
bnt it requires so much the more innocence and purity of 
thought to penetrate unto them. No, father ! the true ^chymist 
must be pure in mind and body; he must be temperate, patient, 
chaste, watchful, meek, humble, devout. ‘My son,’ says 
Hermes Trismegistes, the great master of our art, ‘ My son, 

I recommend you above all things to fear God.’ And indeed 
it is only by devout castigation of the senses and purification 
of the soul, that the alchymist is enabled to enter into the 
sacred chambers of truth. ‘Labour, pray, and •read,’ is t^e 
motto of our science. As De Ni^sment well observes, 
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‘ Itese Mgh and singukr favours are granted unto none save 
only unto Ae sons of fod (that is to'’ say, the Zd 

devout), ^.'ho, under his paternal benedicLn, have SS 
the ^mng of the same, by the helping hand of the queen of 

^ so sacred has the naC 

of tbSs knowledge oeen considered, that we are told it has 
four times expressly been communicated by God to m^ 
having made a part of that cabalistical wisdom which was 
revved to A^m to console him for the loss of Para^se Td 

• M diut up liu 

him to nse above the abject state into which he has fallen 
^d return to t^t exceUence wHch was his original bi^lt’ 
For what woidd be the effect of this length of days.^^^s 
abundant wealth, but to enable the possessor to J 
^ to from science to science, with energies unimpS 
by siolmess, unmterrup^ by death? For this hai“^2 
^d phdosophers shut themselv^^s up in cells and soUta^s 
buned themselves m caves and de^ of the earth ; t^W 

the world ; S 

mg scorn, pojerty, pereecution. For this was Raymond 

Si KetJo “ Mauritania. For this did tK- 
mortal Pietro P^^ano suffer persecution at Padua, and 
when he escaped from his oppressors by death, was despite- 
fol^y burned « effigy For this, have -fflustrious men of aU 

For this, if unmo- 

Irated, have ^ey assiduously employed the latest hour of life 
theexpmng throbqf existence, hoping to the last that they 
might yet seme upon the prize for which they had struggkT 
Md^pluok themselves back even from the very jaws ffthe 

fchymist shall hSve attained the 
object of his toils ; when the sublime secret shall be revealed 
to his g^e, how glonoim wiU be the change in his condition • 

solitaryretreat, Uke the sm 
biml^o forth from the darksome chamber of the night 
and <^g his beams throughout the earth! Gifted w^ 
^o^^ess riches, to what heights of 
wisdom may he attaint How may he carry on, i^inter- 
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rupted, tlie thread of knowledge, which has hitherto boon 
snapped at the death of each philosopher ! And, as the 
increase of wisdom is the increase of virtue, how may he 
become the benefactor of his fellow-men ; dispensing with 
liberal, but cautious and discriminating hand, that inexhaust- 
ible wealth w’hich is at his disposal ; banishing poverty, which 
is the cause of so much sorrow and wickedness ; encouraging 
the arts ; promoting discoveries, and enlarging all the means 
of virtuous enjoyment ! His life will be the connecting band 
of generations History will live in his recollection ; distant 
ages will spenk with his tongue. The nations of the earth 
will look to him as their preceptor, and kings will sit at his 
feet and learn wisdom. Oh glorious! Oh celestial al- 
chymy !” 

Here he was interrupted by the intj^uis^tor, who had suf- 
fered him to go on thus far, in hopes of gathering something 
fi-om his imguarded enthusiasm. “ Senor,” said he, “ this is 
aU rambli»g, visionary talk. You are charged with sorcery, 
and in defence you give us a rhapsody about alchymy. Have 
you nothing better than this to offer in your defence 

The old man slowly resumed his seat, but did not deign a 
reply. The fire that had beamed in his eye gradually ex- 
pired. His cheek resumed its wonted paleness ; but he did 
not relapse into inanity. He sat with a steady, serene, 
patient look, like one prepared not to contend, but to suffer. 

His trial continued for a long time, with cruel mockery of 
justice, for no witnesses w^ere ever, in this court, confronted 
with the accused, and the latter had continually to defend 
himself in the dark. Some unknown and powerful enemy 
had alleged charges against the unfortunate alchymist, but 
who he could not imagine. Stranger aud sojourner as'^he 
was in the land, solitary and harmless in, his pursTiits, how 
conld he have provoked such hostility ? The tide of secret 
testimony, however, was too strong against him : he was con- 
victed of the crime of magic, and condemned to expiate his 
sans at the stake? at the approaching auto-da-fe. 

While the unhappy alchymist was undergoing his trial 
at the inquisition, his daughter was exposed to trials no 
less se-vere. Don Ambrosio, into whose hands she had 
fallen, was, as has before been intimated, one of the most 
daring and lawless profligates in all Grenada. He was a man 
of hot blood and fiery passions, v ho stopped nothing in 
the gratification of his desires ; yet wfth all this he possessed 
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manners, address, aniaccomplishments, that had made him 
eminently successful a^ong the sex. From the palace to the 
cottage he had extended his amorous enterprises ; his sere- 
nades harassed the slumbers of half the husbands in Grenada; 
no balcony was too high for his adventurous attempts ; nor 
any ^jottage too lowly for his perfidious seductions. Yet he 
■was as fickle as he was ardent ; success had made him vain 
and capnciou« ; he had no sentiment to attach him to the 
victim of his arts, and many a pale cheek and fading eye, 
languishing amidst the sparkling of jewels ; and many a 
breaking heart, throbbing under the rustic boddice, bore tes- 
timony to his triumphs and his faithlessness. 

He was sated, however, by easy conquests, and wearied of 
a life of continual and prompt gratification. There had been 
a degree of difficulty and enterprise in the pursuit of Inez, 
that he had never before experienced. It had aroused him 
from the monotony of mere sensual life, and stimulated him 
with the charm of adventure. He had become epicure in 
pleasure ; and now that he had this coy beauty in his po-w^er, 
he was determined to protract his enjoyment, by the gradual 
conquest of her scruples, and do'w:^all of her virtue. He 
was vain of his person and address, which he thought no 
woman could long withstand ; “and it was a kind of trial of 
skill, to endeavour to gain by art and fascination, what he w’as 
secure of obtaining at any time by violence. 

Inez, therefore, was brought into his presence by his 
emissaries, he affected not to notice her terror and surprise ; 
but received her with formal and stately courtesy. He was 
too wary a fowler to flutter the bird when just entangled in 
the net. To her eager and wild inquiries about her father, 
he J^egged her not to be alarmed ; that he was safe, and had 
been there, but was^engaged elsewhere in an affair of moment, 
from which he w'ouid soon return : in the meantime he had 
left w'ord, that she should a\\ait his return in patience After 
some stately expressions of general civility, Don Ambrosio 
made a ceremonious bow and retired. ^ 

The mind of Inez was full of trouble and perplexity. The 
stately formality of Don Ambiosio was so unexpected as to 
check the accusations and reproaches that were springing to 
her lips. Had he had e's il designs, would he have treated 
her with such nigid ceremony wfien he had her in his power? 
But why, thj^n, was she brought to his house? Was not the 
mysterious disappearairce of Antonio connected with tliis r A 
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thouxlit «iKlrlcnly darted into her mind. Antonio had agaia 
met \\itli Don Amurosio — they had ‘^fought — Antonio was 
wounded — p' rha 3 )s (Uintc* — It was him to whom her father 
had £?one. — It was at hi*5 request that Don Ambrosio had sent 
for them to soothe his d} ing moments ! These, and a thou- 
sand such horrible susygestions hai*assed her mind ; but she 
tried in vain to get information from the domestics: they 
knew nothing but that her father had been there, had gone, 
and would soon return. ^ 

Thus pas'^ed a night of tumultuous thought, and vagip yet 
cruel apprehensions. She knew not what to do, or what to 
believe ; whether she ought to fly, or to remain ; but if to fly. 
how was she to CAtriente herself? and where was she to seek 
her, father ? As the day dawned without any intelligence of 
him, her alarm increased ; at length a message was brought 
from him, saying that cireumstauces prevented his return to 
her, hut begging her to hasten to him without delay. 

"With an ,cager and throbbing heart did she set forth with 
vhe men that were to conduct her. She little thought, how- 
ever, that she was merely changing her prison-house. Don 
Ambrosio bad feared lest she should be traced to his residence 
in Grenada ; or that he might be interrupted there before he 
could accomplish his plan oT seduction. He had her now 
conveyed, therefore, to a mansion which he possessed in one 
of the mountain solitudes in the neighbourhood of Grenada : 
a lonely, but beautiful retreat. In vain, on her arrival, did 
she look around for her father, or Antonio ; none but strange 
faces met her eye; menials profoundly respectful, but who 
knew nor saw anything but what their master pleased. 

She had scarcely arrived before Don Ambrosio made his 
appearance, less stately in his manner, but still treating her 
with the utmost delicacy and deference. Inez was too much 
agitated and alarmed to be baffled by his courtesy, and became 
vehement in her demand to be conducted to her father. 

Don Ambrosio now put on an appearance of the greatest 
embarrassment emd emotion. After some delay, and much 
pretended confusion, he at length confessed that the seizure 
of her father was all a stratagem ; a mere false alarm to pro- 
cure him the present opportunity of having access to her, 
^d endeavouring to mitigate that obduracy, and conquer 
that repugnance, which he declared had almost driven him to 
distraction. 

He assured her that her father was again at I »ine in safety, 
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and occupied in his usual pursuits; having been fully satisfied 
that his daughter was. in honourable hands, and vrouid soon 
be restored to him. It was in vain that she threw herself at 
his feet, and implored to be set at liberty ; he only replied, 
by gentle entreaties, that she would pardon the seeming vio- 
lence he had to use ; and that she would trust a little while 
to his honour. “ You are here,” said he, “ absolute mistress 
of everything : nothing shall be said or done to ofiend you ; I 
will not even intrude upon your ear the unhappy passion that 
is devouring my heart. Should you require it, I will even 
absent myself* from your presence ; but to part with you en- 
tirely at present, with your mind full of doubts and resent- 
ments, would be worse than death to me. No, beautiful Inez, 
you must first know me a little better, and know by my con- 
duct, that my pasSion for you is as delicate and respectful 
it is vehement.” 

The assurance of her father’s safety had relieved Inez from 
one cause of torturing anxiety, only to render her fcXirs the 
more violent on her own account. Don Ambro&io, however, 
continued to treat her with artful deference, that insensibly 
lulled her apprehensions. It is true she found herself a cap- 
tive, but no advantage appeared to be taken of her helplessness. 
She soothed herself with the idea that a little while would 
suffice to comince Don Ambrosio of the fallacy of his hopes, 
and that he would be induced to restore her to her home. 
Her transports of terror and affliction, therefore, subsided, in 
a few days, into a passive, yet anxious melancholy, with which 
she awaited the hoped-for event. 

In the meanwhile ah those artifices were employed that are 
calculated to charm the senses, ensnare the feelings, ^and dis- 
solve the heart into tenderness. Don Ambrosio was a master 
of .the subtle arts of seduction. His very mansion breathed 
an enervating atm6sphere of languor and delight. It was 
here, amidst twilight saloons and dreamy chambers, buried 
among groves of orange and myrtle, that he shut himself up 
at times from the prying world, and gave free scope to the 
gratification of his pleasures. 

The apartments were furnished in the most sumptuous and 
^ voluptuous manner : the silken couches sweUed to the touch, 
and sunk in downy softness beneath the slightest pressure. 
The paintings and statues all told some classic tale of love, 
managed, however, with an insidious delicacy; which, ^ivhile 
it banished th^ grossn^ss that might disgust, was the more 
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;aleuintod to excite the imagination.^ There the blooming 
Aclonib was seen, not breaking away pursue the boisterous 
eba'^c, but cro\s*iicd with flowers and languishing in the em- 
Diaets of celoa-tial beauty. There Acis wooed his Galatea in 
the «^hade, with the Sicilian sea spreading in halcyon serenity 
before them. There w’cre depicted groups of fa^ins and 
(In ads, fondly reclining in summer bowers, and listening to 
the liquid piping of the reed; or the wanton satyrs surprising 
.some wood-n^mph during her noontide slumber. There, too, 
on tiie btoiied tapestn’, might be seen the chaste Diana, steal- 
ing, in the mjstery of moonlight, to kiss the sleeping Endy- 
mion; wliile Cupid and Psyche, entwined in immortal marble, 
breathed on each other's lips the early kiss of love. 

'1 he ardent rays of the sun were excluded from these balmy 
hails ; soft and tender music firom unseeif musicians floated 
mound, bccming to mingle with the perfumes that w^ere ex- 
haled from a thousand flowers. At night, w^hen the moon 
shed aTaii’} light over the scene, the tender serenade would 
use from among the Lowers of the garden, in \vhich the fine 
voice of Don Ambrosio might often be distinguished ; or tlie 
amorous flute woidd be heard along the mountain, breathing 
in its pensive cadences ^e very soul of a lover’s melancholy. 

Various entertainments were also demised to dispel her 
loneliness, and to charm away the idea of confinement. 
Groups of Andalusian dancei'S performed in the splendid 
saloons the various picturesque dances of their country ; or 
represented little amorous ballets, w^hich turned upon some 
pleasing scene of pastoral coquetry and courtship. Sometimes 
there were bands of singers, w’ho, to the romantic guitar, 
warbled forth ditties full of passion and tenderness. 

Thus all about her enticed to pleasm*e and voluptuousness ; 
but the heart of Inez turned with distaste from this idle 
mockery. The tears would rush into her^yes as her thoughts 
1 everted from this scene of piofliigate splendour, to the humble 
but virtuous home from whence she had been betraj cd ; or if 
the witching power of music ever soothed her into a tender 
reverie, it was to dwell with fondness on the image of Antonio 
But if Don Ambrosio, deceived by this transient calm, shoxfld 
attempt at such a time to whisper his passion, she would start 
as from a dream, and recoil from him with involuntary 
shuddering. 

She had passed one long day of more than ordinary sadness, 
and in the evening a band of thes# hired performers were 
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exerting all the aniniaV'ng powers of song and dance to amuse 
her. But while the 'ofty saloon resounded with their war 
blings, and the light sound of feet upon its marble pavemeni 
kept time to the cadence of the song, poor Inez, with her face 
buried in the silken couch on w,.ich she reclined, was only 
rendered more T\T:etched by the sound of gaiety. 

At length her attention was caught by the voice of one 
of the singers, that brought with it some indefinite recollec- 
tions. She raised her head, and cast an anxious look at the 
performers, who, as usual, were at the lower end of the saloon. 
One of them advanced a little before the others. It was a 
female dressed in a fanciful pastoral garb, suited to the cha- 
racter she was sustaining ; but her countenance was not to be 
mistaken. It was the same ballad-singer that had twice 
crossed her path, ^d given her mysterious intimations of the 
lurking mischief that surrounded her. When the rest of the 
performances were concluded, she seized a tambourine, and 
tossiiig it aloft, danced alone to the melody of her own voice. 
In the course of her dancing she approached to where Inez 
reclined; and as she struck the tambourine, contrived, dexter- 
ously, to throw a folded paper on the couch. Inez seized it 
with avidity, and concealed it in h«r bosom. The singing 
and dancing were at an end ; the motley crew retired ; and 
Inez, left alone, hastened with anxiety to unfold the paper 
thus mysteriously conveyed. It was written in an agitated, 
and almost illegible, handwriting : — ‘‘ Be on your guard; you 
6ure surrounded by treachery. Trust not to the forbearance of 
Don Ambrosio ; you are marked out for his prey. An humble 
victim to his perfidy gives you this warning ; she is encom- 
passed by too many dangers to be more explicit. Your father 
is in the dungeons of the inquisition I” 

The brain of Inez reeled as she read this dreadful scroll. 
She was less fiUed ^th alarm at her oNvn danger, than horror 
at her father’s situation. The moment Don Ambrosio 
appeared, she rushed and threw herseK at his feet, imploring 
him to save her father. Don Ambrosio startSd with astonish- 
ment; but immediately regaining his self-possession, endea- 
voured to soothe her by his blandishments, and by assurances 
that her father was in safety. She was not to be pacified; 
her fears were too much aroused to be trified with. She 
declared her knowledge of her father’s being a prisoner of 
the inquisition, ^and reiterated her frantic supplications that 
he would save him, ** 

z. 2 
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Don Ambrosio paused for a moment in perplexity, btrt -was 
too adroit to be easily confounded. ‘fThat your father is a 
prisoner,” replied he, “I have long known. I have eon- 
ci tiled it from jnu, to save you from fruitless anxiety. You 
know the real reason of the restraint I have put upon 
yjur liberty; I have been protecting instead of ietaining 
}ou. Every exertion has been made in your father’s favour; 
but I regret to say, the proofs of the offences of which he 
stinrls charged have been too strong to be controverted. 
Still,” added he, I have it in my power to save him ; I have 
iuducnce, I have means at my beck; it may involve, it is 
true, in difficulties, perhaps in disgrace, but what would I 
do in the hopes of bemg rewarded by your favour? 
Spetik, beautiful Inez,” said he, his eyes kindling with sudden 
ea;rcrness, “ it is w’ith you to say the vTord that seals your 
fu tiler's fate. One kind w’-ord, say but you will be mine, and 
jna will behold me at your feet, your father at liberty and in 
affiueiTce, and we shall all be happy!’ 

Inez di*ew back from him with scorn and disbelief. “ My 
father,” exclaimed she, “is too innocent and blameless to be 
convicted of crime; this is some base, some cruel artifice!” 
Don Ambrosio repeate4. his asseverations, and with them also 
hi*- dishonourable proposals; but his eagerness overshot its 
mark; her indignation and her incredulity were alike 
awakened by his base suggestions; and he retired from her 
presence checked and awed by the sudden pride and dignity 
of her demeanour. 

The unfortunate Inez now became a prey to the most bar- 
Tnwing anxieties. Don Ambrosio saw that the mask had 
fallen from his face, and that the nature of his machinations 
■was revealed. He had gone too far to retrace his gteps, and 
assume the affectation of tenderness and respect; indeed he 
as mortified and incensed at her insensibility to his attrac- 
tions, and now only sought to subdue her through her fears. 
He daily represented to her the dangers that threatened her 
father, and thaA it w^as in his pow'er alone to avert them. 
Inez was stiU incredulous. She was too ignorant of the 
nature of the inquisition to know that even innocence was 
not always a protection from its cruelties; and she confided 
too surely in the virtue of her father to believe that anv 
accusation could prevail against him. 

At length, Don Ambrosio, to give an effectual blow to her 
confidence, brought her the proclamation of *the approaching 
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Euto-da-fc, in whicli t]j.e prisoners were enumerated, She 
glanced her eye over and beheld her father's name, con- 
demned to the stake for sorcery. 

For a moment she stood transfixed with horror. Don 
Ambrosio seized upon the transient calm. ‘"Think, now, 
beautiful Inez,” said he, udth a tone of affected tenderness, 
his life is still in your hands ; one word from you, one kind 
word, and I can yet save him.” 

“Monster! wretch!” cried she, coming to herself, and 
recoiling from him with insuperable abhorrence : “ 'tis you 
that are the cause of this — ‘tis you that are his murderer !” 
Then, wringing her hands, she broke forth into exclamations 
of the most frantic agony. 

The peifidious Ambrosio saw the torture of her soul, and 
anticipated from ft a triumph. He saw that she was in no 
mood, during her present paroxysm, to listen to his words; 
but he trusted that the horrors of lonely rumination would 
break down her spirits, and subdue her to his will. Jh this, 
however, he was disappointed. Many were the vicissitudes 
of mind of the wretched Inez; one time she would embrace 
his knees with piercing supplications ; at another she would 
shrink with nervous horror at his jery approach; but any 
intimation of his passion only excited the same emotion of 
loathing and detestation. 

At length the fatal day drew nigh. “ To-morrow,” said 
Don Ambrosio, as he left her one evening, “ To-morrow 
the auto-da-fe. To-morrow you will hear the sound of the 
beH that tolls your father to his death. You will almost see 
the smoke that rises from his funeral pile. I leave it to 
yourself It is yet in my power to save him. Think whether 
you can gtand to mon*ow's horrors without shrinking. Think 
whether you can endure the after reflection, that you were 
the cause of his deifth, and that merely through a perversity 
in refusing profi'ered happiness.” 

What a night was it to Inez! Her heart, already harassed 
and almost broken by repeated and protracted anxieties ; her 
strength wasted and enfeebled. On every side horrors 
awaited her; her father's death, her own dishonour; there 
seemed no escape from misery or perdition. “ Is there no 
relief from man — no pity in Heaven?” exclaimed she. “ What 
—what have we done that we should be thus wretched?” 

As the dawn^ approached, the fever of her mind arose to 
agony: a thousand times did she try the doors and windows 
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of ber apartment, in the desperate hope of escaping. Alas 
with all the splendour of her prisoU, it was too faithfully 
secured for her weak hands to work deliverance. Like a 
poor bird, that beats its wings against its gilded cage, until 
it sinks panting in despair, so she threw herself on the floor 
in hopeless anguish. Her blood grew hot in her veins, her 
tongue was parched, her temples throbbed with violence, 
she gasped rather than breathed ; it seemed as if her brain 
was on fire. “Blessed Virgin!” exclaimed she, clasping her 
hands, and turning up her strained eyes, “ look down with 
pity, and support me in this dreadful hour !” 

Just as the day began to dawn, she heard a key turn softly 
in the door of her apartment. She dreaded lest it should be 
Dou Ambrosio; and the very thought of him gave her a 
sickening pang. It was a female, clad in 1i rustic dress, with 
her face concealed by her mantilla. She stepped silently into 
the room, looked cautiously round, and then uncovering her 
face, i^vealed the well-known features of the ballad-singer, 
Inez uttered an exclamation of surprise, almost of joy. The 
unknown started back, pressed her finger on her lips enjoin- 
ing silence, and beckoned her to follow. She hastily ^Tapped 
herself in her veil, and /obeyed. They passed with quick but 
noiseless steps through an antechamber, across a spacious hall, 
and along a corridor; all was silent; the household was yet 
locked in sleep. They came to a door, to which the unknown 
applied a key. Inez’ heart misgave her ; she knew not but 
some new treachery vras menacing her; she laid her cold 
hand on the stranger’s arm: “ Whither are you leading me?” 
said she. “ To liberty,” replied the other, in a whisper. 

“ Do you know the passages about this mansion?” 

But too well !” replied the girl, with a melanch|;>ly shake 
of the head. There was an expression of sad veracity in her 
countenance that was not to be distrusted. The door opened 
on a small terrace, which was overlooked by several windows 
of the mansion. 

“ We must npove across this quickly,” said the girl, “ or 
we may be observed.” 

They glided over it as if scarce touching the gx'ound. A 
flight of steps led down into the garden ; a wicket at the 
bottom was readil^ unbolted: they passed with breathless 
velocity along one of the alleys, stiU in sight of the mansion, 
in which, however, no person appeared to stirring. At 
length they came to low private (foor in the wall, partly 
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hidden by a fig-tree^ It was secured by rusty bolts, that 
refused to yield to tbAr feeble efforts. 

“ Holy Virgin!” exclaimed the stranger, ‘-what is to be 
dono^ one moment more, and we may be discovered.” 

Sh e seized a stone that lay near b 3 ' ; a few blows and the 
bolts flew back; the door grated harshly as they opened it, 
and the next moment they found themselves in a narrow road. 

“ Now,” said the stranger, “ for Grenada, as quickly as 
possible ! The nearer we approach it the safer we shall he ; 
for the road will be more frequented.” 

The imminent risk thej’ ran of being pursued and taken, 
gave supernatural strength to their limbs ; they flew rather 
than ran. The day had dawned ; the crimson streaks on the 
edge of the horizon gave tokens of the approaching sunrise ; 
already the light*clouds that floated in the western sky were 
tinged with gold and purple ; though the broad plain of the 
Vega, which now began to open upon their view, was covered 
with the dark haze of morning. As 3 ’et they only passed a 
few straggling peasants on the road, who could have yielded 
them no assistance in case of their being overtaken. They^ 
continued to hurry forward, and had gained a considerable 
distance, when the strength of Iq^z, which had only been 
sustained by the fever of her mind, began to yield to fatigue ; 
she slackened her pace and faltered. 

“ Alas !” said she, “ my limbs fail me 1 I can go no 
farther !” 

Bear up, bear up,” replied her companion, cheeringly ; 
**a little farther, and we shall be safe. Look! yonder is 
Grenada, just showing itself in the valley below us. A little 
farther, and we shall come to the main road, and then w’e 
shall frad plenty of passengers to protect us.” 

Inez, encouraged, made fresh efibrts to get forward, but 
her weary limbs were unequal to the eagerness of her mind ; 
her mouth and throat were parched by agony and terror : 
she gasped for breath, and leaned for support against a rock. 
“ It is all in vain !” exclaimed she ; “ % feel as though I 
should faint.” 

“ Lean on me,” said the other ; “ let us get into the 
shelter of yon thicket, that will conceal us from the view ; I 
hear the sound of water, which will refresh you.” 

With much difficulty they reached the thicket, which over- 
hung a smaU mountain stream, just where its sparkling 
waters leaped over the rock and feil into a natural basin. 
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Here Inez sank upon tlie ground exhauoted. Her companion 
>rought water in the palms of her hands, and bathed her 
pallid temples. The cooling drops revived her; she was 
enabled to get to the margin of the stream, and drink of its 
crystal current ; then, reclining her head on the bosom of her 
deliverer, she was first enabled to murmur forth her heartfelt 
gratitude. 

“ Alas !” said the other, “ I deserve no thanks ; I deserve 
i»ot the good opinions yon express. In me you behold a 
victim of Don Ambrosio's arts. In early years he seduced me 
from the cottage of my parents : look ! at the foot of yonder 
blue mountain in the distance lies my native village : but it 
i« no longer a home for me. From thence he lured me when 
I was too young for reflection : he educated me, taught me 
arious accomplishments, made me sensible to love, to splen- 
dour, to refinement ; then, having grown weary of me, he 
neglected me, and cast me upon the world. Happily the 
accomplishments he taught me have kept me from utter 
want ; and the love with which he inspired me has kept me 
from further degradation. Yes ! I confess my weakness ; all 
his perfidy and wi*ongs cannot efiace him from my heart. I 
have been brought up te love him ; I have no other idol : I 
know him to be base, yet I cannot help adoring him. I am 
content to mingle among the hireling throng that administer 
to his amxisements, that I may still hover about him, and 
linger in those halls where I once reigned mistress. What 
merit, then, have I in assisting your escape ? I scarce know 
whether I am acting from sympathy, and a desire to rescue 
another victim from his power ; or jealousy, and an eagerness 
to remove too powerful a rival !” 

While she was yet speaking, the sun rose in all its splen- 
dour ; first lighting up the mountain sunpnits, then stealing 
down height by height, until its rays gilded the domes and 
towers of Grenada, which they could partially see from be- 
tween the trees, below them. Just then the heavy tones of 
a bell came soundfrig from a distance, echoing in sullen clang 
along the mountain. Inez turned pale at the sound. She 
knew it to be the great bell of the cathedral, rung at sunrise 
on the day of the auto-da-f6, to give note of funeral prepara- 
tion. Every stroke beat upon her heart, and inflicted an 
absolute, corporeal pang. She started up wildly. “ Let us 
be gone V cried she ; “ there is not a ipoment /or delay 

Stop 1**' exclaimed the other, “ yonder are horsemen 
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Qom^ng over the br(|w of that distant height ; if I mistake 
not, Don Ambrosio is at their head. — Alas I ’tis he ; we are 
lost. Hold !” continued she, “gi’^e me your scarf and veil; 
wrap yourself in this mantilla. I %vill fly up yon footpath 
that leads to the heights. I wdll let the veil flutter as I 
ascend; perhaps they may mistake me for you, and they must 
dismount to follow me. Do you hasten forward; you will 
soon reach the main road. You have jewels on your fingers ; 
bribe the first muleteer you meet to assist you on your way.’* 

All this was said with hurried and breathless rapidity. 
The exchange of garments was made in an instant. The girl 
darted up the mountain path, her white veil fluttering among 
the dai'k shrubbery ; while Inez, inspii ed with new strength, 
or rather new t^Tor, flew to the road, and trusted to Provi- 
dence to guide her tottering steps to Grenada. 

All Grenada was in agitation on the morning of this dismal 
day. The heav^^ bell of the cathedral continued to jitter its 
clanging tones, that pervaded every part of the city, sum- 
moning all persons to the tremendous spectacle that was 
about to be exhibited. The streets through w^hich the pro- 
cession was to pass were crowded with the populace. The 
windows, the roofs, every place theft could admit a face or a 
foothold, was alive with spectators. In the great square, a 
spacious scafiblding, like an amphitheatre, was erected, where 
the sentences of the prisoners were to be read, and the ser- 
mon of faith to be preached ; and close by were the stakes 
prepared where the condemned were to be burned to death. 
Seats were arranged for the great, the gay, the beautiful ; for 
such is the horrible curiosity of human nature, that this cruel 
sacrifice was attended with more eagerness than a theatre, or 
even a^uU feast 

As the day advaiiced, the scaffolds and balconies were filled 
with expecting multitudes ; the sun shone brightly upon fair 
faces and gaUant dresses : one would have thought it some 
scene of elegant festivity instead of an exhibition of human 
agony and death. But what a different spectacle and cere- 
mony was this from those which Grenada exhibited in the 
days of her Moorish splendour I “ Her galas, her tourna- 
ments, her sports of the ring, her fetes of St. John, her music, 
her Zambras, and admirable tilts of canes ! Her serenades, 
her concerts, her songs in Generaliffe I The costly liveries of 
the Ahencerrages, their exquisite inventions, the skill and 
valour of the Alabaces, the superb dresses of the Zegries^ 
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Mazas, and GomelesI”’^ All tliese Tcpre at an end. The 
days of chivalry were over. Instead of the prancing caval- 
cade, with neighing steed and lively trumpet; with buniisbed 
lance, and helm, and buckler ; wdth rich confusion of plume, 
and scarf, and banner, where purple, and scarlet, and green, 
and orange, and every gay colour w^ere mingled wdth cloth of 
gold and fair embroidery ; instead of this crept on the gloomy 
pageant of superstition, in cowl and sackcloth, with cross and 
coffin, and frightful symbols of human suffering. In place of 
the frank, hardy knight, open and brave, with his lady's 
favour in his casque, and amorous motto on his shield, look- 
ing, by gallant deeds, to win the smile of beauty, came the 
shaven, unmanly monk, with downcast eyes, and head and 
heart bleached in the cold cloister, secretly exulting in this 
bigot triumph. 

The sound of bells gave notice that the dismal procession 
was advancing. It passed slowly through the principal streets 
of the efty, bearing in advance the awful banner of the holy 
office. The piisoners walked singly, attended by confessors 
and s^uarded by familiars of the inquisition. They were clad 
in different garments, according to the nature of their punish- 
ments ; those who were^to suffer death wore the hideous 
Samaira, painted with flames and demons. The procession 
w^as swelled by choirs of boys, by different religious orders 
and public dignitaries, and, above all, by the fathers of the 
faith, moving “ with slow pace and profound gravity, truly 
triumphing as becomes the principal generals of that great 
victory. 

As the sacred banner of the inquisition advanced, the 
countless throng sunk on their knees before it ; they bowed 
their faces to the very earth as it passed, and them slowly 
rose again, like a great undulating billow. A murmur of 
tongues prevailed as the prisoners approached, and eager 
eyes were stmined, and fingers pointed, to distinguish the 
different orders of penitents, whose habits denoted the degree 
of punishment th^y were to undergo. But as those drew 
near whose frightful garb marked them as destined to the 
flames, the noise of the rabble subsided ; they seemed almost 
to hold in their breaths ; filled with that strange and dismal 
interest with which we contemplate a human being on the 
verge of suffering and death. 

* Rodd’s Civil Wars of Grenada. ^ t Gon^ilvius, p. 135 . 
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It is an awful thinj — a voiceless, noiseless multitude ! Tlie 
husiied and gazing stillness of the surrounding thousands, 
heaped on walls, and gates, and roofs, and hanging as it were 
in clusters, heightened the effect of the pageant that moved 
drearily on. The low murmuring of the priests could now 
be heard in prayer and exhortation, with the faint responses 
of the prisoners, and now and then the voices of the choir at 

distance chanting the litanies of the saints. 

The faces of the prisoners were ghastly and disconsolate. 
Even those who had been pardoned, and wore the Sanhenito, 
or penitential garment, bore traces of the horrors they had 
undergone. Some were feeble and tottering from long con- 
finement ; some crippled and distorted by various tortures ; 
every countenance was a dismal page, on which might be 
read the secrets* of their prison-house. But in the looks of 
those condemned to death there was something fierce and 
eager. They seemed men harrowed up by the past, and 
desperate as to the future. They were anticipatfhg, with 
spii’its fevered by despair, and fixed and clenched determina- 
tion, the vehment struggle with agony and death which they 
were shortly to undergo. Some cast now and then a wild 
and anguished look about them jipon the shining day ; the 
“sun-bright palaces,*’ the gay, the beautiful world, which 
they were soon to quit for ever ; or a glance of sudden indig- 
nation at the thronging thousands, happy in liberty and life, 
who seemed, in contemplating their frightful situation, to 
exult in their own comparative security. 

One among the condemned, however, was an exception to 
these remarks. It was an aged man, somewhat bowed down, 
with a serene, though dejected countenance, and a beaming, 
melancholy eye. It was the alchymist. The populace looked 
upon him with a degree of compassion, which they were not 
prone to feel towards criminals condemned by the inquisition; 
but when they were told that he was convicted of the crime 
of magic, they drew back with awe and abhorrence. 

The procession had reached the grande square. The first 
part had already mounted the scaffolding, and the condemned 
were approaching. The press of the populace became exces- 
sive, and was repelled as it were in billows by the guards. 
Just as the condemned were entering the square, a shrieking 
was heard from the crowd, A female, pale, frantic, dis- 
hevelled, was seen st^ggling through the multitude. “ My 
fiitherl my father T' was all the cry she uttered, but ifc 
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thrilled through every heart. The crowd instinctively drew 
back, and made way for her as she advanced. 

The poor alchymist had made his peace with Heaven, and, 
by hard struggle, had closed his heart upon the world, when 
the voice of his child called him once more back to worldly 
thought and agony. He turned towards the well-known 
voice ; Ms knees smote together ; ho endeavoured to stretch 
forth his pinioned arms, and felt himself clasped in the 
embraces of his child. The emotions of both were too 
agonizing for utterance. Convulsive sobs, and broken excla- 
mations, and embraces, more of anguish than tenderness, 
were all that passed between them. The procession was in- 
terrupted for a moment. The astonished monks and familiars 
were filled with involuntary respect at this ggony of natural 
affection. Ejaculations of pity broke from the crowd, touched 
by the filial piety, the extraordintiry and hopeless angidsh of 
so young and beautiful a being. 

Every attempt to soothe her, and prevail on her to retire, 
was unheeded ; at length they endeavoui'ed to separate her 
from her father by force. The movement roused her from 
her temporary abandonment. With a sudden paroxysm of 
fiuy, she snatched a sword from one of the familiars. Her 
late pale countenance was flushed with rage, and fire flashed 
from her once soft and languishing eyes. The guards shrunk 
back with awe. There was something in this filial frenzy, 
this feminine tenderness wrought up to desperation, that 
touched even their hardened hearts. They endeavoured to 
pacify her, but in vain. Her eye was eager and quick as the 
she-wolf s guarding her young. With one arm she pressed 
her father to her bosom, with the other she menaced every 
one that approached. • 

The patience of the guards was soon exh^sted. They had 
held back in awe, but not in fear. With all her desperation 
the weapon was soon wrested from her feeble hand, and she 
was borne shrieking and struggling among the crowd. The 
rabble murmured tjompassion ; but such was the dread in- 
spired by the inquisition, that no one attempted to interfere. 

The procession again resumed its march. Inez was inef- 
fectually struggling to release herself from the hands of the 
familiars that detained her, when suddenly she saw Don 
Ambrosio before her. “ Wretched girl 1” exclaimed he with 
fu^, ‘‘ why have you fled from your friends ? JDeliver her,*^ 
said he to the familiars, “ to my domestics ; she is \mder niy 
protection.” 
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His creatures advanced to seize her. Oh uo ! oh no !*^ 
cried she with new lerrors, and clinging to the familiars, “ I 
have fled from no friends. He is not my protector ! He is 
the murderer of my father !” 

The familiars were perplexed ; the crowd pressed on with 
eager , curiosity. “ Stand off 1” cried the fiery Ambrosio, 
dashing the throng from around him. Then turning to the 
familiars, with sudden moderation, ^‘my friends,” said he, 
“ deliver this poor girl to me. Her distress has turned her 
brain : she has escaped from her frdends and protectors this 
morning ; but a little quiet and kind treatment will restore 
her to tranquillity.” 

“ I am not mad ! I am not mad !” cried she, vehemently 
” Oh save me ! — save me from these men ! I have no pro« 
tector on earth hut my father, and him they are murdering !” 

The familiars shook their heads ; her wildness corroborated 
the assertions of Don Ambrosio, and his apparent rank com- 
manded respect and belief. They relinquisned theffr charge 
to him, and he was consigning the struggling Inez to Ins 
creatures. 

« Let go your hold, villain !” cried a voice from among the 
crowd, and Antonio was seen eageriy tearing his way through 
the press of people. 

“ Seize him ! seize him !” cried Don Ambrosio to the 
familiars ; “ ’tis an accomplice of the sorcerer’s.” 

“Liar I” retorted Antonio, as he thrust the mob to the 
right and left, and forced himself to the spot- 

The sword of Don Ambrosio flashed in an instant from the 
scabbard ; the student was armed, and equally alert. There 
was a fierce clash of weapons ; the crowd made way for them 
as thej fought, and closed again, so as to hide them from the 
view of Inez. All was tumult and confusion for a moment ; 
when there was sFkind of shout from the spectators, and the 
mob again opening, she beheld, as she thought, Antonio 
weltering in his blood. 

This new shock was too great for her ^eady overstrained 
intellect. A giddiness seized upon her ; everything seemed 
to whirl before her eyes ; she gasped some incoherent words, 
and sunk senseless upon the ground. 

Days, weeks elapsed before Inez returned to consciousness. 
At length she opened her eyes, as if out of a troubled sleep. 
She was lyii^ upon a magnificent bed, in a chamber richly 
frimished with pier glasses and massive tables inlaid with 
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isilTer, of exquisite wormankship. The walls were covered with 
tapestry; the cornices richly gilded ; through the door, which 
stood open, she perceived a superb saloon, with statues and 
crystal lustres, and a magnificent suite of apartments beyond. 
The casements of the room were open to admit the soft 
breath of summer, >vhich stole in, laden with perfume® from 
a neighbouring garden; from whence, also, the refreshing 
sound of foimtains and the sweet notes of birds came in 
mingled music to her ear. 

Female attendants were moving with noiseless step about 
the chamber ; but she feared to address them. She doubted 
whether this was not all delusion, or whether she was not 
still in the palace of Don Ambrosio, and that her escape, and 
all its circumstances, had not been but a feverish dream. She 
closed her eyes again, endeavouring to recal^the past, and to 
separate the real from the imaginary. The last scenes of 
consciousness, however, rushed too forcibly, with all their 
horrors, 1:o her mind, to be doubted, and she turned shudder- 
ing from the recollection, to gaze once more on the quiet and 
serene magnificence around her. As she again opened her 
eyes, they rested on an object that at once dispelled every 
alarm. At the head of hgr 1 ed sat a venerable form, watch- 
ing over her with a look of fond anxiety — ^it was her father. 

I shall not attempt to describe the scene that enused ; nor 
the moment of rapture which more than repaid all the suffer- 
ings that her affectionate heart had undergone. As soon as 
their feelings became more calm, the alchymist stepped out 
of the room to introduce a stranger, to '^hom he was indebted 
for his life and liberty. He returned, leading in Antonio, no 
longer in his poor scholar’s garb, but in the rich dress of a 
nobleman. * 

The feelings of Inez were almost overpowered by these 
sudden reverses, and it was some time befeue she was suffici- 
ently composed to comprehend the explanation of this seeming 
romance. 

It appeared that* the lover, who had sought her affections in 
the lowly guise of a student, was the only son and heir of a 
powerful grandee of Valentia. He had been placed at the 
university of Salamanca; but a lively curiosity and an eagex- 
ness for adventure, had induced him to abandon the univex 
sity, without his father's consent, and to visit various parts of 
Spain. His rambling inclination satisfied, he had remained 
incognito for a time at Grenada, until, 6y furtSer study and 
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seif-regulation, he could prepare himself to return home with 
credit, and atone for his transgressions against paternal 
authority. 

How hard he had studied does not remain on record. All 
that we kno^v is his romantic adventure of the tower. It was 
at first a mere youthful caprice, excited by a glimpse of a 
beautiful fiice. In becoming a disciple of the alchymist, he 
probably thought of nothing more than pursuing a light love 
aifair. Further acquaintance, however, had completely fixed 
his affections ; and he had determined to conduct Inez and her 
father to Valentia, and to trust to her merits to secure his 
father’s consent to their union. 

In the meantime he had been traced to his concealment. 
His father had received intelligence of his being entangled in 
the snares of* a lAj^sterious adventurer and his daughter, and 
likely to become the dupe of the fascinations of the latter. 
Trusty emissaries had been despatched to seize upon him by 
main force, and convey him without delay to the paternTll home. 

What eloquence he had used with his father to convince him 
of the innocence, the honour, and the high descent of the 
alchymist, and of the exalted worth of His daughter, does not 
appear. All that we know is, that^the father, though a very 
passionate, was a very reasonable man, as appears by his con- 
senting that his son should return to Grenada, and conduct 
Inez, as his afiSanced bride, to Valentia. 

Away, then, Don Antonio hurried back, full of joyous an- 
ticipations. He still forebore to throw off his disguise, fondly 
picturing to himself what would be the surprise of Inez, when, 
ha\ing won her heart and hand as a poor wandering scholar, 
he should raise her and her father at once to opulence and 
splendqur. 

On his arrival he had been shocked at finding the tower 
deserted by its inbfiibitants. In vain he sought for inteUigence 
concerning them; a mystery hung over their disappearance 
which he could not penetrate, until he was thunderstruck, on 
accidentally reading a list of the prisoners at the impending 
auto-da-f^, to find the name of his venerable master among 
the condemned. 

It was the very morning of the execution. The procession 
was already on its way to the grand square. Not a moment 
was to be lost. The grand inquisitor was a relation of Dan- 
Antonio, though they h£,d never met. His fi.rst impulse was 
to make hims& known ; to exert all his family influence, the 
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weight of his name, and the power of his eloquence, in vindi* 
cation of the alchymist. But the gi*and*inquibitor was akeady 
proceeding, in all his pomp, to the place where the fatal cere- 
mony was to he performed. How was he to be approached? 
Antonio threw himself into the crowd in a fever of anxiety, 
and was forcing his way to the scene of hori’or, when he 
arrived just in time to rescue Inez, as has been mentioned. 

It was Don Ambrosio that fell in the contest. Being despe- 
rately wounded, and thinking his end approaching, he had 
confessed to an attending father of the inquisition, that he was 
the sole cause of the alchymist's condemnation, and that the 
evidence on which it was grounded was altogether false. The 
testimony of Don Antonio came in corroboration of this avowal; 
and his relationship to the grand inquisitor had, in all proba- 
bility, its proper weight. Thus was th<? poor alchymist 
snatched, in a manner, from the very flames : and so great 
had been the sympathy awakened in his case, that for once a 
populace rejoiced at being disappointed of an execution. 

The residue of the story may readily be imagined by every 
one versed in this valuable kind of history. Don Antonio 
espoused the lovely Inez, and took her and her father with him 
to Valentia. As she had been a losing and dutiful daughter, 
so she proved a true and 'tender wife. It was not long before 
Don Antonio succeeded to his father’s titles and estates, and 
he and his fair spouse were renowned for being the hand- 
somest and happiest couple in all Valentia. 

As to Don Ambrosio, he partially recovered to the enjoy- 
ment of a broken constitution and a blasted name, and hid ins 
remorse and disgraces in a convent ; while the poor victim of 
his arts, who had assisted Inez in her escape, unable to con- 
quer the early passion that he had awakened in her bosom, 
though convinced of the baseness of the object, retirld from 
the world, and became a humble sister in s. nunnery. 

The worthy alchymist took up his abode with his children. 
A pavilion, in the garden of their palace, was assigned to him 
as a laboratory, wl^erehe resumed his researches, with renovated 
!ardour, after tlie grand secret. He was now and then assisted 
by his son-in-law; hut the latter slackened grievously in his 
zeal and diligence after mai-riage. Still he would listen with 
profound gravity and attention to the old man’s rhapsodies, 
and liis quotations from Paracelsus, Sandivogius, and Pietro 
D' Abano, w»^hich daily grew longer and longer. In this way 
the go^od alchymist lived on, quietly an^ comfofrtably, to what 
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\b called a good old age, that is to say, an age that is good for 
nothing, and, unfortunately for mankind, was hurried out oi 
life in his ninetieth year, just as he was on the point of disco- 
vering the Philosopher's Stone. 

Such -was the story of the captain's friend, with which we 
whiled away the morning. The captain was, every now ard 
then, interrupted by questions and remarks, which I have not 
mentioned, lest I should break the continuity of the tale. He 
was a little disturbed also, once or twice, by the general, who 
fell asleep, and brealhed rather hard, to the great horror and 
annoyance of Lady Lillycraft. In a long and tender love- 
scene, also, which was particulaily to her ladyship’s taste, the 
unlucky general, having his head a little sunk upon his breast, 
kept making a soumd at regiilar intervals, very much like the 
word long drawn out. At length he made an odd, 

abrupt, guttural sound, that suddenly aw oke him ; he hemmed, 
looked about \vith a slight degree of consternation, and then 
began to play w-ith her ladyship’s work-bag, which, however, 
she rather pettishly withdrew. The steady sound of the 
captain's voice w^as still too potent a soporific for the poor 
general; he kept gleaming up and ^sinking in the socket, 
until the cessation of the tale again aroused him, when he 
started awake, put his foot down upon Lady Lillycraft s cur, 
the sleeping Beauty, w^hich yelped, and seized him by the leg, 
and, in a moment, the whole library resounded with yelpings 
and exclamations. Never did a man more completely mar 
his fortunes while he was asleep. Silence being at length 
restored, the company expressed their thanks to the captain, 
and gave various opinions of the story. The parson's mind, 
I found, had been continually running upon the leaden manu- 
scripts, mentioned in the beginning, as dug up at Grenada, and 
he put several eagei^questions to the captaiu on the subject. 
The general could not well make out the drift of the story, but 
thought it a little confused. “ I am glad, however,” said he, 
“ that they burnt the old chap of the tower ; Ji have no doubt 
he was a notorious impostor.” 

ENGLISH COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

His certain life, tliat never can deceive him. 

Is full of thousand sweets and rich content; 

The smooth-lea\ edjbeecbcs in the field receive him 
With coolest shade, till noontide’s heat be spent. 

M 
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His life is neither tost in boisterous seas 
Or the vexatioiis world; or lost in slothful ease. 

Pleased and full blest he lives when he his God can ptease. 

Phineas Fx.etchek. 

I TAKE great pleasure in accompanying the squire in hif 
pemmbiilations about his estate, in which he is often attended 
by a kind of cabinet coimcil. His prime minister, the stevrard, 
is a very worthy and honest old man, that assumes a right of 
way : that is to say, a right to have his own way, from having 
lived time out of mind on the place. He loves the estate 
even better than he does the squire ; and thwarts the latter 
sadly in many of his projects of improvement, being a little 
prone to disapprove of every plan that does not originate 
with himself. 

In the course of one of these perambulatJons, I have knovni 
the squire to point out some important alteration which he 
was contemplating, in the disposition or cultivation of the 
grounSs; this of course woxdd be opposed by the steward, 
and a long argument would ensue over a stile, or on a rising 
piece of ground, until the squire, who has a high opinion of 
the other’s ability and integrity, would be fain to give up the 
point. This concession^ I observed, would immediately mol- 
lify the old man, and, after walking over a field or two in 
silence, with his hands behind his back, chewing the cud of 
reflection, he would suddenly turn to the squire and observe, 
that “ he had been turning the matter over in his mind, and, 
upon the whole, he believed he would take his honour’s advice.*’ 

Christy, the huntsman, is another of the squire's occasional 
attendants, to whom he contimially refers in all matters of 
local histor}’, as to a chronicle of the estate, having, in a 
manner, been acquainted with many of the trees, pfrom the 
very time that they were acorns. Old Nimrod, as has been 
shown, is rather pragmatical in those points of knowledge on 
uhich he values himself; but the squire rarely contradicts 
him, and is, in fact, one of th< most indulgent potentates that 
ever was henpe(:ked by his ministry. 

He often laughs about it himself, and evidently yields to 
tnese old men more from the bent of his own humour, than 
from any want of proper authority. He likes this honest 
independence of old age, and is weU aware that these trusty 
followers love and honour him in their hearts. He is per- 
fectly at ease about his own dignity ^d the^respect of those 
around him; nothing disgusts him sooner than any appearance 
of fiiwning or sycophaue* 
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I really have seen no display of royal state that could com- 
pare with one of the squire's progresses about his paternal 
fields and through his hereditary woodlands, with several of 
these faithful adherents about him, and followed by a body- 
guard of dogs. He encourages a frankness and manliness cf 
deportn^ent an^ong his dependents, and is the personal friend 
of his tenants; inquiring into their concerns, and assisting 
them in times of difficulty and hardship. This has rendered 
him one of the most popular, and of coui'se one of the happiest 
of landlords. 

Indeed, I do not know a more enviable condition of life, 
than that of an English gentleman, of sound judgment and 
good feelings, who passes the greater part of his time on an 
hereditary estate in the countay. From the excellence of the 
roads and the ra5)idity and exactness of the public convey- 
ances, he is enabled to command all the comforts and conve 
iiienees, all the intelligence and novelties of the capital, whil^ 
he is removed fx'om its hmay and distraction. He haft ample 
means of occupation and amusement within his own domains ; 
he may di^ersify his time by rural occupations, by ruicd 
sports, by study, and by the delights of friendly society, col- 
lected within his own hospitable balls. 

Or, if his views and feelings are of a more extensive and 
liberal nature, he has it greatly in his power to do good, and 
to have that good immediately reflected back upon himself. 
He can render essential service to his country, by assisting in 
the disinterested administration of the laws; by watching 
over the opinions and principles of the lower orders around 
him; by diffusing among them those lights which may be 
important to their welfare ; by mingling frankly among them, 
gaining^their confidence, becoming the immediate auditor of 
their complaints, informing himself of their wants, making 
himself a channel •through which their grievances may be 
quietly communicated to the proper sources of mitigation and 
relief; or by becoming, if need be, the intrepid and incorrupt- 
ible guardian of their liberties — ^the enlight§ned champion of 
their rights. 

All this, it appears to me, can be done without any sacrifice 
of personal dignity, without any degrading arts of popularity, 
without any truckling to vulgar prejudices, or concurrence in 
vulgar clamoiu” but by the steady influence of sincere and 
friendly counsel, of fair, upright, and generous deportment. 
Whatever may be said of English mobs and English dema* 

M 2 
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Rogues, I have never met with a people. more open to reason, 
more considerate in their tempers, more tractable by argument 
in the roughest times, than the English, They are remark- 
ably quick at discerning and appreciating whatever is manly 
and honourable. They are by nature and habit methodical 
and orderly; and they feel the value of all that is regular and 
respectable. They may occasionally be deceived by sophistry, 
and excited into turbulence by public distresses and the mis- 
representations of designing men; but open their eyes, and 
they will eventually rally round the land-marks of steady 
‘ruth and deliberate good sense. They are fond of established 
customs, — ^thej are fond of long established names ; and that 
’ove of order and quiet, which characterizes the nation, gives 
a vast influence to the descendants of the old families, whose 
forefathers have been lords of the soil from” time immemorial. 

It is when the rich, and w'ell-educated, and highly privileged 
classes neglect their duties, when they neglect to study the 
Interests, and conciliate the affections, and instruct the opinions, 
and champion the rights of the people, that the latter become 
discontented and turbulent, and fall into the hands of dema- 
gogues: the demagogue alv’vays steps in where the patriot is 
wanting. Tlicre is a common high-handed cant among the 
high-fed, and, as they fancy themselves, high-minded men, 
about putting down the mob ; but all true physicians know 
that it is better to sweeten the blood than attack the tumour, 
to apply the emollient rather than the cautery. It is absurd 
in a countiy like England, where there is so much freedom, 
and such a jealousy of right, for any man to assume an aristo- 
cratical tone, and to talk superciliously of the common people 
There is no rank that makes him independent of the opinions 
and affections of his fellow-men; there is no rank no^, distinc- 
tion that severs him from his fellow- subject ; and if, by any 
gradual neglect or assumption on the one side, and discontent 
and jealousy on the other, the orders of society should really 
separate, let those who stand on the eminence beware that 
the chasm is not ruining at their feet. The orders of society 
in all well constituted governments are mutually bound toge- 
ther, and important to each other; there can be no such thing 
m a free government as a vacuum; and whenever one is likely 
to take place, by the drawing off* of the rich and intelligent 
from the poor, the bad passions of society will rush in to fill 
up the space, and rend the whole asunder. 

Though bom and brought up in a republic, and more and 
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more confirmed in i-epublican principles by every year's ob- 
servation and experience, yet I am not ijxsensible tc the 
excellence that may exist in other form-N of government, nor 
to the fact that they may be more suitable to the situation 
and circumstances of the countries in which they exist: I 
have endeavoured rather to look at them as they are, and to 
observe how they are calculated to effect the end which they 
propose. Considering, therefore, the mixed nature of the 
government of this country, and its representative form, I 
have looked with admiration at the manner in which the 
wealth, and influence, and inteUigenee were spread over its 
whole surface; not, as in some monarchies, drained from the 
country, and collected in towns and cities. I have considered 
the great rural ^tablishments of the nobility, and the lesser 
establishments of the gentry, as so many reservoirs of wealth 
and intelligence distributed about the kingdom, apai-t from 
the towns, to irrigate, freshen, and fertilize the suriminding 
country. I have looked upon them, too, as the august retreats 
of patriots and statesmen, where, in the enjoyment of honour- 
able independence and elegant leisui-e, they might train up 
their minds to appear in those legislative assemblies, whose 
debates and decisions foim the studj^and precedents of other 
nations, and involve the interests of the world. 

I have been both surprised and disappointed, therefore, at 
finding, that, on this subject, I was often indulging in an 
Utopian dream, rather than a well-founded opinion. I have 
been concerned at finding that these fine estates were too 
often involved and mortgaged, or placed in the hands of 
creditors, and the owners exiled from their paternal lands. 
There is an extravagance, I am told, that runs parallel with 
wealth • a lavish expenditure among the great ; a senseless 
competition among^tbe aspiring ; a heedless, joyous dissipa- 
tion, among all the upper ranks, that often beggars even 
these splendid establishments, breaks down the pride and 
principles of their possessors, and makes too many of them 
mere place-hunters, or shifting absentees. *lt is thus that so 
many are thrown into the hands of government ; and a couit, 
which ought to be the most pure and honourable in Europe, 
is so often degraded by noble, but importunate time-servers. 
It is thus, too, that so many become exiles from their native 
land, crowding the hotels of foreign countries, and expending 
upon thankless strangers the wealth so hardly drained from 
tneir laboric»us peasanti^y. I have looked upon these latter 
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witli a mixture of censure and concern. Knowing the almost 
bigoted fondness of an Englishman for his native home, I can 
conceive what must be their compunction and regret, when, 
amidst the sunburnt jdains of France, they call to mind the 
green fields of England; the hereditary groves whiph they 
have abandoned, and the hospitable roof of their fathers, 
which they have left desolate, or to be inhabited by strangers. 
But retrenchment is no plea for an abandonment of country. 
They have risen with the prosperity of the land ; let them 
abide its fluctuations, and conform to its fortunes. It is not 
for the rich to fly because the country is suffering ; let them 
share, in their relative proportion, the conamon lot; they owe 
it to the land that has elevated them to honour and affluence. 
\Mien the poor have to diminish their scanliy morsel of bread ; 
w'hen they have to compound with the cravings of nature, 
and study with how^ little they can do, and not be starved ; it 
is not *then for the rich to fly, and diminish still further the 
resoiuces of the poor, that they themselves may live in splen- 
dour in a cheaper country. Let them rather retire to their 
estates, and there practise retrenchment. Let them return to 
that noble simplicity, that practical good sense, that honest 
pride, which form the foundation of true English character, 
and from them they may again rear the edifice of fair and 
honourable prosperity. 

On the rural habits of the English nobility and gentry ; on 
the manner in w'hich they discharge their duties on their 
patrimonial possessions, dejjend greatly the virtue and welfare 
of the nation. So long as they pass the gi^eater part of their 
time in the quiet and purity of the country ; surrounded by 
the monuments of their illustrious ancestors ; surrounded by 
e\ery thing that can inspire generous pride, noble emulation, 
and amiable and magnanimous sentiment ; so long they ai'e 
sale, and in them the nation may repose its interests and its 
honour. But the moment that they become the servile 
throngers of coiq;t avenues, and give themselves up to the 
political intrigues and heartless dissipations of the metro- 
polis, that moment they lose the real nobility of their natures, 
and become the mere leeches of the country. 

That the great majority of nobility and gentry in England 
are endowed with high notions of honour and independence, 
1 thoroughly believe. They have evidenced it lately on very 
important questions, and have given afl example of adherence 
to principle, in preference to party and power, that must 
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oare astonished many of the venal and obsequious courts o? 
Europe. Such are the glorious effects of freedom, when in- 
fused into a constitution. But it seems to me that they 
are apt to forget the positive nature of their duties, and 
to fancy that their eminent privileges are only so many 
means of self-indulgence. They should recollect that, in a 
constitution like that of England, the titled orders are 
intended to be as useful as they are ornamental, and it is 
their virtues alone that can render them both. Their 
duties are divided between the sovereign and the subject; 
surrounding and giving lustre and dignity to the throne, 
and at the same time tempering and mitigating its rays, until 
they are transmitted in mild and genial radiance to the 
people. Born toJ.eisure and opulence, they owe the exercise 
of their talents, and the expenditure of their wealth, to their 
native country. They may be compared to the clouds, which, 
being drawn up by the sun, and elevated in the Ijeavens, 
reflect and magnify his splendour ; while they repay the 
earth, from which they derive their sustenance, by retui*ning 
their treasures to its bosom in fertilizing showers. 

A BACHELOR’S CONFESSIONS. 

rU have a private, pensive, single life. 

The Collier or Croydon. 

I WAS sitting in my room a morning or two since, reading, 
when some one tapped at the door, and Master Simon entered. 
He had an unusually fre^h appearance ; he had put on a bright 
gi*een riding -coat, with a bunch of violets in the button-hole, 
and had the air of an old bachelor trying to rejuvenate him- 
self, He had not, however, his usual briskness and \ivaeity, 
but loitered ahouf the room with somewhat of absence of 
manner, humming the old song, — Go, lovely I’ose, tell her 
that wastes her time and me and then, leaning against the 
window, and looking upon the landscape, ho uttered a very 
audible sigh. As I had not been accustofiied to see Master 
Simon in a pensive mood, I thought there might be some 
vexation preying on his mind, and 1 endeavoured to introduce 
a cheeif ul strain of conversation ; but he was not in the vein 
to follow it up, and proposed that we should take a walk. 

It was a beautiful morning, of that soft vernal temperature, 
that seems to thaw a^l the firost out of one’s blood, and to set 
all nature in a ferment. The very fishes felt its infiuence : 
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the cautious trout Tentured out of his dark hole to seek his 
mate, the roach and the dace ro&e up to the smface of the 
brook to bask in the sunshine, and the amorous frog piped 
from among the i-ushes. If ever mi oy&ter can really fall in 
love, as has been said or sung, it must be on such a morning. 

The weather certainly had its effect even upon Master 
Simon, for he seemed obstinately bent upon the pensive 
mood. Instead of stepping briskly along, smacking his dog- 
whip, whistling quaint ditties, or telling sporting anecdotes, 
he leaiiv-d on my arm, and talked about the approaching 
nuptials ; from whence he made several digressions upon the 
character of womankind, touched a little upon the tender 
passion, and made sundry veiy excellent, though rather trite, 
observations upon disappointments in lo\^. It was evident 
that he had something on his mind which he wished to 
impart, but felt awkward in approaching it I was curious 
to see to what this strain would lead ; but I was determined 
not to*assist him. Indeed, I mischievously pretended to 
turn the conversation, and talked of his usual topics, dogs, 
horses, and hunting ; but he was very brief in his replies, and 
invariably got back, by hook or by crook, into the sentimental 
vein, 

At length we came to a clump of trees that overhung a 
whispering brook, with a rustic bench at their feet. The 
trees were grievously scored with letters and devices, which 
had grown out of all shape and* size by the gi’owth of* the 
bark : and it appeared that this grove had served as a kind of 
register of the family loves from time immemorial. Here 
Master Simon made a pause, pulled up a tuft of flowers, thi’ew 
them one by one into the water, and at length, turning some- 
what abruptly upon uie, asked mo if ever I had been love. 
I confess the question startled me a little^ «as I am not over 
fond of making confessions of my amorous follies; and, above 
all, should never dream of choosing my friend Master Simon 
for a confidant. He did not wait, however, for a reply ; the 
inquiry was merely a prelude to a confession on his own part, 
and after several circumlocutions and whimsical preambles, he 
fliirly disburthened himself of a very tolerable story of his 
having been crossed in love. 

The reader will, very probably, suppose that it related to 
the gay widow who jilted him not long since at Doncaster 
races; — no such thing. It was about^a sentimental passion 
that he once had for a most beautiful young lady, who wrote 
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poultry and played on the harp. He used to serenade her ; and 
indeed he described several tender and gallant scenes, in which 
he was evidently picturing himself in his mind’s eye as some 
elegant hero of romance, though, unfortunately for the tale, 
I only saw him as he stood before me, a dapper little old 
bachelor, with a face like an apple that has di’ied with the 
bloom on it. 

What were the particulars of this tender tale I have already 
forgotten ; indeed I listened to it wdth a heart like a very 
pebble stone, having hard work to repress a smile while 
Master Simon was putting on the amorous swain, uttering 
every now and then a sigh, and endeavouring to look senti- 
mental and melancholy. 

All that T recollect is, that the lady, according to his ac- 
count, was certainty a little touched; for she used to accept 
all the music that he copied for her harj), and all tlie patterns 
that ho drew for her dresses ; and he began to flatter iiimself, 
after a long course of delicate attentions, that he %vus gradually 
fanning up a gentle flame in her heart, wiien she suddenly 
accepted the hand of a rich, boisterous, fox-hunting baronet, 
without either music or sentiment, who carried her by storm, 
after a fortnight’s courtship. • 

Master Simon could not help concluding by some observa- 
tion upon “ modest merit,” and the power of gold over the 
sex. As a remembrance of his passion, he pointed out a heart 
carved on the bark of one of the trees; but which, in the pro- 
cess of time, had grown out into a large excrescence ; aud he 
showed me a lock of her hair, which he w’ore in a true lover’s 
knot, in a lajrge gold brooch. 

I have seldom met with an old bachelor that had not, at 
some tftne or other, his nonsensical moment, when he would 
become tender an^ sentimental, talk about the concerns of the 
heart, and have some confession of a delicate nature to make. 
Almost every man has some little trait of romance in his life, 
which he looks back to with fondness, and about w’hich he is 
apt to grow garrulous occasionally. He recollects himself as 
he was at the time, young and gamesome ; and forgets that 
his hearers have no other idea of the hero of the tale, but such 
as he may appear at the time of telling it; perad venture, a 
withered, whimsical, spindle-shanked old gentleman. With 
married men, it is true, this is not so frequently the case; 
their amorous romance is apt to decline after marriage ; why, 
I cannot for flie life of me imagine; but with a bachelor. 
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though it may slumber, it ne\er dies. It is always liable to 
break out again in transient flashes, and never so much as on 
a spring moraing in the counti-y ; or on a winter evening, when 
seated in his solitaiy chamber, stirring up the fire and talking 
of matrimony. ^ 

The moment that Master Simon had gone through his coii- 
fes<?ion, and, to use the common phrase, “ had made a clean 
breast of it,” be became quite himself again. He had settled 
the point which had been u orrying his mind, and doubtle.ss 
considered himself established as a man of sentiment in my 
opinion. Before we had finished our morning’s stroll, he was 
singing as blithe as a grasshopper, whistling to his dogs, and 
telling di'oll stories; and I recollect that he was particulaily 
facetious that day at dinner on the subject matrimony, anil 
uttered several excellent jokes, not to be found in Joe Miller, 
that made the bride-elect blush and look down, but set all the 
old gentlemen at the table in a roar, and absolutely brought 
tears into the general's eyes. 


ENGLISH GRAVITY. 

Mefi'ie England ! Ancient Phrase. 

Thebe is nothing so rare as for a man to ride his hobby 
without molestation. I find the squire has not so undisturbed 
an indulgence in his humours as I had imagined, but has been 
repeatedly thwarted of late, and has suffered a kind of well- 
meaning persecution from a Mr. Faddy, an old gentleman of 
some weight, at least of purse, who has recently moved into 
the neighbourhood. He is a worthy and substantial manufac- 
turer, who, having accumulated a large fortune by^dint of 
steam-engines and spinning-jennies, has retired fioni business, 
and set up for a country gentleman. He^ has taken an old 
country seat and refitted it; and painted and plastered it, until 
it looks not unlike his own manufactory. He has been par- 
ticularly careful in^nending the walls and hedges, and putting 
up notices of spring- guns and man-traps in every part of his 
premises. Indeed, he shows great jealousy about his terri- 
torial rights, having stopped up a foot-path that led across his 
fields; and given warning, in staring letters, that whoever 
should be found trespassing on those grounds would be prose- 
cuted with the utmost rigour of the law. He has brought 
into the country with him all the practSeal maxims of town, 
and the bustling habitt of business ; and is one of those sen- 
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fcible, useful, prosing, troiiblesorae, intolerable old gentlemen, 
that go about wearying and worrying society with excellent 
plans for public utility. 

He is very much disposed to be on intimate terms with tbe 
squire, and calls on him, every now and then, witb some pro- 
ject for* the good of the neighbourhood, which happens to run 
diametrically opposite to some one or other of the squire’s 
peculiar notions; but which is “ too sensible a measure” to be 
openly opposed. He has annoyed him excessively by enforcing 
the vagrant laws, persecuting the gipsies, and endeavouring 
to suppresj^? counti-y wakes and holiday games, which he con- 
siders great nuisances, and reprobates as causes of the deadly 
sin of idleness. 

There is evideijjjjly in all this a little of the ostentation of 
newly-acquired confidence ; the tradesman is gradually swell- 
ing into the aristocrat; and he begins to grow excessively 
intolerant of every thing that is not genteel. He has*ia great 
deal to say about “ the common people talks much of his 
park, his preserves, and the necessity of enforcing the game 
taws more strictly; and makes frequent use of the phrase, 

the gentry of the neighbourhood.” 

He came to the Hall lately, with a face full of business, 
that he and the squire, to use his own words, “ might lay 
their heads together,” to hit upon some mode of putting a 
stop to the fi'olicking at the village on the approaching May- 
Day. It drew, he said, idle people together from all parts of the 
neighborhood, who spent the day fiddling, dancing, and carous- 
ing, instead of staying at home to work for their families. 

Now, as the squire, imluckily, is at the bottom of these 
May-Day revels, it may be supposed that the suggestions of 
the sagacious Mr, Faddy were not received with the best 
grace in the woijd. It is true, the old gentleman is too 
courteous to show any temper to a guest in his own house, 
but no sooner was he gone than the indignation of the squire 
found vent, at having his poetical cobwebs invaded by this 
buzzing blue-bottle fly of traffic. In his wjfhnth he inveighed 
against the whole race of manufacturers, wffio, I found, were 
sore disturbers of his comfort. Sir,” said he, with emotion, 
““ it makes my heart bleed to see all our fine streams dammed 
up and bestrid by cotton-mills; our valleys smoking with 
steam-engines, and the din of tie hammer and the loom 
scaring away all our# rural delights. What’s to become of 
merry old England, when its manor-houses are all turned 
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into manufactories, and its sturdy peasantry into pin-maker® 
and stocking- weavers ? I have looked in vain for merry 
Sherwood, and all the green%vood haunts of Robin Hood ; the 
whole countn’ is covered with manufacturing towns. I have 
stood on the ruins of Dudley Castle, and looked round, with 
an aching heart, on what were once its feudal domains of 
verdant and beautifil country. Sir, I beheld a mere Campus 
Pblegrseus; a region of fire; reeking wdtb coal-pits, and fur- 
naces, and smelting-houses, vomiting forth flames and smoke. 
The pale and ghastly people, toiling among vile exhalations, 
looked more like demons than human beings ; the clanking 
wheels and engines, seen through the murky atmosphere, 
looked like instrumeiits of torture in this pandemonium. 
WTiat is to become of the country « ith th^sc evils rankling 
in its very core? Sir, these manufacturers will be the ruin 
of our rural manners ; they will destroy the national chaiacter , 
they will not leave materials for a single line of poetry!” 

The squire is apt to wax eloquent on such themes ; and I 
could hardly help smiling at this whimsical lamentation over 
national industry and public impro\ einent, I am told, how- 
ever, that he really grieves at the growing spirit of trade, as 
destroying the chai-m of Hfe, He considers every new^ short- 
hand mode of doing things, as an iui-oad of snug, sordid 
method; and thinks that this w’ill soon become a mere matter-of- 
fact world, where life will be reduced to a mathematical calcu- 
lation of conveniences, and every thing will be done by steam. 

He maintains also, that the nation has declined in its free 
and joyous spirit in proportion as it has turned its attention 
to commerce and manufactures; and that in old times, when 
England was an idler, it was also a merrier little island. In 
support of this opinion, he adduces the frequency and splen- 
dour of ancient festivals and merry-makings, and the hearty 
spirit with which they were kept up by all classes of people. 
His memory is stored with the accounts given by Stow, in 
his Survey of London, of the holiday revels at the Inns of 
Court, the Christn^s mummeries, and the maskings and bon- 
fires about the streets. London, he says, in those days, 
resembled the continental cities in its picturesque manners 
and amusements. The court used to dance after dinner on 
public occasions. After the coronation dinner of Richard II., 
for example, the King, the prelates, the nobles, the knights, 
and the rest of the company, danced Westminster Hall to 
the music of tl.e minstrels. The example of the court was 
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followed by the middling classes, and so down to tbe lowest, 
and the whole nation was a dancing, jovial nation. He quotes 
a city picture of the times, given by Stow, which resembles 
lively scenes one may often see in the gay city of Paris ; 
foi he tells us that on holidays, after evening prayers, the 
maidens in London used to assemble before the door in sight 
of their masters and dames, and while one played on a tim- 
brel, the others danced for garlands, hanged athwart the street. 

“Where will we meet with such merry groups now-a- 
days?” the squire will exclaim, shaking his head mournfully 5 
— “ and then as to the gaiety that prevailed in dress through- 
out all ranks of society, and made the very streets so fine and 
picturesque. ‘ I have mj^self,’ says Geiwais Markham, ‘ met 
an ordinary tapster in his silk stockings, garters deep fringed 
with gold lace, ike rest of his apparel suitable, \vith cloak 
lined with velvet!’ Nashe, too, who wrote in 1593, exclaims 
at the finery of the nation. ‘ England, the players* stage of 
gorgeous attire, the ape of all nations’ superfluities, l^ie con- 
tinual masquer in outlandish habiliments.’ ” 

Such are a few of the authorities quoted by the squire by 
way of contrasting what he supposes to have been the former 
^ ivacity of the nation with its present monotonous character. 
“ John* Bull,” he will say, was then a gay cavalier, with a 
sword by his side and a feather in his cap ; but he is now a 
plodding citizen, in snufP-coloxured coat and gaiters.” 

By the by, there really appears to have been some change 
in the national character since the days of which the squire is 
so fond of talking; those days when this little island acquired 
its favourite old title of ‘\Merry England.” This may be 
attributed in part to the growing hardships of the times, and 
the necessity of turning the w'hole attention to the means of 
subsistence; but England's gayest customs prevailed at times 
when her common^eople enjoyed comparatively few of the 
comforts and conveniences that they do at present. It may 
be still more attributed to the univereal spirit of gain, and the 
calculating habits that commerce has introduced; but I am 
inclined to attribute it chiefly to the gradual increase of the 
liberty of the subject, and the growing freedom and activity 
of opinion. 

A fi*ee people are apt to he gi’ave and thoughtful. They 
have high and important matters to occupy their minds. They 
feel that it is their right, their interest, and their duty to 
mingle m public concerns, and to watch over the general 
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-welfare. The continual exercise of the mind on politiea- 
topics gives intenser habits of thinking and a more serious 
and earnest demeanour. A nation becomes less gay, but 
more intollectdally happy and vigorous. It evinces less play 
of the fancy, but more power of the imagination ; less taste 
and elegance, but more grandeur of mind; less apimated 
vivacity, but deeper enthusiasm. 

It is when men are shut out of the regions of manly thought 
by a despotic government; when every grave and lofty theme 
is rendered perilous to discussion and almost to reflection ; it 
is then that they tmrn to the safer occupation of taste and 
amusement; trifles rise to importance, and occupy the craving 
activity of intellect. No being is more void of care and 
reflection than the slave; none dances more gaily in his 
intervals of labour ; but make him free, give him rights and 
interests to guard, and he becomes thoughtful and laborious. 

The French are a gayer people than the English, Why ? 
Partly irom temperament, perhaps; but greatly because they 
have been accustomed to governments which surrounded the 
free exercise of thought with danger, and where he only was 
safe who shut his eyes and ears to public events, and enjoyed 
the passing pleasure of the day. Within late years they have 
had more opportunity of exercising their minds; and within 
late years the national character has essentially changed. 
Never did the French enjoy such a degree of freedom as they 
do at this moment; and at this moment the French are com- 
paratively a grave people. 


GIPSIES. 

What’s that to absolute freedom, such as the very beggai*s*have; to 
feast and revel here to-day, and yonder to-morrow; next day 
where they please ; and so on still, the whole country or kingdom 
over? There’s liberty! the birds of the air can take no more. 

JoTiAi. Crew. 

Since the meting with the gipsies, which I have related 
in a former paper, I have obbeiwed seveial of them haunting 
the purlieus of the Hall, in spite of a positive interdiction of 
the squire. They are part of a gang that has long kept about 
this neighbourhood, to the great annoyance of the farmers, 
whose poultry yards often suffer from their nocturnal inva- 
fiions. They are, however, in some measure, patronised by 
the squire, who considers the race al belonging to the good 
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old times ; whicli, to confess the private truth, seem to hayc 
abounded with good-for-nothing characters. 

This roving crew is called “ Star-light Tom’s Gang,” from 
the name of its chieftain, a notorious poacher. I have heard 
repeatedly of the misdeeds of this “ minion of the moon 
for every midnight depredation that takes place in park, or 
fold, or farm-yard, is laid to his charge. Star-light Tom, in 
fact, an'^wers to his name ; he seems to walk in darkness, and, 
like a fox, to be traced in the morning by the mischief he has 
done. He reminds me of that fearful personage in the nur- 
sery rhjTne: 

Who goes round the house at night? 

None but bloody Tom I 
Who steals all the sheep at night ? 

-None but one by one T* 

In short. Star-light Tom is the scape-goat of the neighbour- 
hood ; but so cunning and adroit, that there is no detecting 
him. Old Christy and the gamekeeper have watched^many a 
night in hopes of entrapping him ; and Christy often patrols 
the park with his dogs, for the purpose, but all in vain. It 
is said that the squire winks hard at his misdeeds, having an 
indulgent feeling towards the vagabond, because of his being 
very expert at aU kinds of games, a great shot with the cross- 
bow, and the best morris dancer in the country. 

The squire also suffers the gang to lurk unmolested about 
the skirts ot his estate, on condition that they do not come 
about the house. The approaching wedding, however, has 
made a kind of Saturnalia at the Hall, and has caused a sus- 
pension of all sober rule. It has produced a great sensation 
throughout the female part of the household; not a house- 
maid lj,ut dreams of wedding favours, and has a husband 
running in her head. Such a time is a harvest for the gipsies : 
there is a public fuotpath leading across one part of the park, 
by which they have free ingress, and they are continually 
hovering about the grounds, telling the servant gii*ls’ for- 
tunes, or getting smuggled in to the young, ladies. 

I believe the Oxonian amuses himself very much by 
fuinishing them with hints in private, and bewildering aU the 
weak brains in the house with their wonderful revelations. 
The general ceitainly was veiy much astonished by the com- 
munications made to him the other evening by the gipsy giii: 
ho kept a 'waiy silence towards us on the subject, and affected 
to treat it lightly ; but I have noticed that he has since redou- 
bled his attentions to Lady Lillycraft and her dogs. 
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I hare seen also Phcebe Wilkins, tlie housekeeper’s pretty 
and love-sick mcce, holding a long conference with one of 
thc<e old sibyls behind a large tree in the avenue, and often 
looking round to see that she was not observed. I make no 
doubt that she was endeavouring to get some favourable 
augury about the result ot her love quairel with young ileaUv* 
Money, as oracles have always been more consulted on love 
affairs than upon any thing else. I fear, however, that in 
this instance the response was not so favourable as usual, foi 
I perceived poor Phcebe returning pensively towards the 
house: her head hanging down, her hat in her hand, and the 
riband trailing along the ground. 

At another time, as I turned a corner of a terrace, at the 
bottom of the garden, just by a clump of trees, and a large 
stone ui'n, 1 came upon a bevy of the young girls of the family, 
attended by this same Phoebe Wilkins. I was at a loss to 
comprehend the meaning of their blushing and giggling, and 
their apparent agitation, until I saw the red cloak of a gipsy 
vanishing among the shrubbery. A few moments after, I 
caught sight of Master Simon and the Oxonian stealing along 
one of the walks of the garden, chuckling and laughing at 
their successful waggery i having evidently put the gipsy up 
to the thing, and instructed her what to say. 

After all, there is something strangely pleasing in these 
tamperings with the futui'e, even where we are convinced of 
the fallacy of the prediction. It is singular how willingly 
the mind will half deceive itself, and with -what a degree of awe 
we will listen even to these babblers about futurity. For my 
part, I cannot feel angry with these poor vagabonds, that 
seek to deceive us into bright hopes and expectations. I have 
always been something of a castle-builder, and hav^ found 
my liveliest pleasures to arise from the illusions which fancy 
has cast over common-place realities. As^ get on in life, I 
find it more difficult to deceive myself in this delightful 
manner; and 1 should be thankM to any prophet, however 
false, that would cjpnjure the clouds which hang over futurity 
into palaces, and all its doubtful regions into fairy-land. 

The squire, who, as I have observed, has a private good- 
will towards gipsies, has suffered considerable annoyance on 
their account. Not that they requite his indulgence wdth 
ingratitude, for they do not depredate very flagrantly on his 
estate; but beeiuvse their pilferings and misdeeds occasion 
in the village. I can readily understand the 
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old gentleman’s Humour on this point; I have a great toleni- 
tion for all kinds of vagrant, sunshiny existence, and mus< 
confess I take a pleasure in obsei-%ung the ways of gipsies. 
The English, who are accustomed to them from childhood, 
and often suffer from their petty depiedations, consider them 
as m’eremuisances ; but I have been very much struck witli 
their peculiarities. I like to behold their clear olive com- 
plexions, their romantic black eyes, their raven locks, tlieir 
lithe, slender figures, and to hear them, in low, silver tones, 
dealing forth magnificent promises of honours and estates, of 
world’s worth, and ladies’ love. 

Their mode of life, too, has something in it very* fancifal 
and picturesque. They are the free denizens of nature, and 
maintain a primitive independence, in spite of law and gospel ; 
of county gaols aiiu country magistrates. It is curious to sc e 
the obstinate adherence to the -wuld, unsettled habits of savage 
life transmitted from generation to generation, and pre^er\ ed 
in the midst of one of the most cultivated, populous, and sys- 
tematic countries in the world. They are totally distinct from 
the busy, thrifty people about them. They seem to be like 
the Indians of America, either abo^e or below the ordinal y 
cares and anxieties of mankind, iieedless of power, of 
honours, of wealth ; and indifferent to the fluctuations of the 
times, the rise or fall of grain, or stock, or empires, they 
seem to laugh at the toiling, fretting world around them, and 
to live according to the philosophy of the old song : 

‘‘ Who would ambition shun, 

And loves to lie i* the sun. 

Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleased with what he gets. 

Come hither, come hither, come hither 5 
^ Here shall he see 

-.No enemy. 

But winter and rough weather.** 

In this way they wander from county to county, keeping 
about the purlieus of villages, or in plenteous jieighbourhouds, 
where there are fat farms and rich country seats. Their 
encampments are generally made in some "beautiful spot; 
either a green shady nook of a road ; or on the border of a 
common, under a sheltering hedge; or on the skirts of l fine 
.spreading wood. They are always to be found lui'king about 
fiiirs and races, and rustic gatherings, wherever there is plea- 
sure, and throng, and idteness. They are the oracles of mits- 
inaids and simple serving girls ; and sometimes have even the 
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hoiiour of perusing the white hands of gentlemen’s daughterSi 
\\ hen 1 ambling about their fathers giounds. They are the 
bane of good housewives and thrifty farmers, and odious in 
the eyes of countiy justices; but, like all other vagabond 
beings, they have something to commend them to the fancy. 
They are among the last traces, in these matter-of-Mjt days, 
of tile motley population of former times ; and are whimsi- 
cally associated in my mind with fairies and witches, Robin 
Good-Fellow, Robin Hood, and the other fantastical person- 
ages of poetry. 


MAY-DAY CUSTOMS. 

Happy the age, and harmlesse were the dayes 
(For then true love and amity was Ibund) 

When every village did a IMay-pole raise. 

And Whitson-ales and May-games did abound s 
And all the Insty jonkers in a rout. 

With mez ry lasses daunc’d the I’od about. 

Then friendship to their banquets bid the guests. 

And poore men faz’d the better for their feasts. 

PASduin’s Palinodia. 

Tiid month of April has neaily passed away, and we are 
fast approaching that poetical day, which was considered, in 
old times, as the boimdary that parted the frontiers of winter 
and summer. With all its caprices, howev^er, I like the 
mouth of April. I like these laughing and crjiiig days, 
when sun and shade seem to run in billows over the land- 
scape. I like to see the sudden shower coursing over the 
meadow, and giving all nature a greener smile, and the 
bright sunbeams chasing the flying cloud, and turning all its 
di’ops into diamonds. 

I was eiiioying a morning of the kind<fn company with the 
squire in one of the finest parts of the park. We were skirt- 
ing a beautiful grove, and he was giving me a kind of 
biographical aeqpunt of several of his favourite forest trees, 
when w’e heard the strokes of an axe flrom the midsi of a 
thick copse. The squire paused and listened, with manifest 
signs of uneasiness. He turned his steps in the direction of 
the sound. The strokes grew louder and louder as we 
advanced ; there was evidently a rtgorous arm wielding the 
axe The squire quickened his pace, hut in vain; a loud 
crack and a succeeding crash tol<?> that the mischief had 
been donej aud some child of the forest laid low. When w© 
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came to tlie place, we found Master Simon and several others 
standing about a tall and beautifully straight yomig tree, 
which had just been felled. 

The squire, though a man of mo'?t harmonious dispositions, 
was completely put out of tune by this circumstance. He 
felt like a monarch witnessing the murder of one of his liege 
subjects, and demanded, with some asperity, the meaning of 
the outrage. It turned out to be an affair of Master Simon's, 
who had selected the tree from its height and straightness, for 
a May-pole, the old one which stood on the village-green 
being unfit for further service. If anything could liave 
soothed the ire of my worthy host, it wotdd have been the 
reflection that this tree had fallen in so good a cause ; and I 
saw that there was a great struggle between his fondness for 
his groves, and hi^ devotion to May-Day. He could not con- 
template the prostrate tree, however, without indulging in 
lamentation, and making a kind of funeral eulogy, lik« Maik 
Antony over the body of Cccsar ; and he forbade that any 
tree should thenceforward he cut down on his estate without 
a warrant from himself ; being determined, he said, to hold 
the sovereign power of life and death in his own hands. 

This mention of the May-pole stfuck my attention, and I 
inquired whether the old customs connected with it were 
really kept up in this part of the country. The squire shook 
his head mournfully ; and I found I had touched on one of his 
tender points, for he grew quite melancholy in bewailing the 
total decline of old May-Day. Though it is regularly cele- 
brated in the neighbouring village, yet it has been merely 
resuscitated by the worthy squire, and is kept up in a forced 
state of existence at his expense. He meets with continual 
discourag^‘ments ; and finds great difficulty in getting the 
country bumpkins to play their parts tolerably. He manages 
to have every year a" “ Queen of the May but as to Robin 
Hood, Friar Tuck, the Dragon, the Hobby Horse, and all the 
other motley crew that used to enliven the day with their 
mummery, he has not ventured to mtroducn..them. 

Still I look forward with some interest to the promised 
shadow of old May-Day, even though it be but a shadow ; 
and I feel more and more pleased with the whimsical, yet 
harmless hobby of my host, which i-=i surrounding him with^ 
agreeable associations, and making a little world of poeti^ 
about him. Brought uy, as I have been, in a new countrj^ I 
may appreciate too highly the faint vestiges of ancient ciia- 
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toms wliicli I now and then meet with, and the interest I 
cx})rc-''s in them may provoke a smile from those who are 
:A;»l3L»untly suifcring them to pass away. But with whatever 
inditfeixnce they may be regtirdcd by those “ to the inann(*r 
lorn,'' }ct in my mind the lingering flavour of them imparts 
u cliarm toiustic life, which nothing else could readily* supply. 

I shall never forget the delight I felt on first seeing a May- 
pole. It was on the banks of the Dee, close by the pic- 
t iresque old bridge that sti*etches across the river from the 
quaint little city of Chester. I had ah'eady been cairied 
back into former days by the antiquities of that venerable 
pLicc : the examination of which is equal to turning over the 
ptiaes of a black-letter volume, or g izing on the pictures in 
Frois'^art. The May-pole on the margin of that poetic stream 
(‘(unplcted the illusion. My fancy adorned it with wreaths 
uf flowers, and peopled the green bank \\ith all the dancing 
revelry of May-Day. The mere sight of this May-pole gave 
a aloNN to niv feelings, and spread a chai-m over the country 
fin the rest of the day ; and as I tiaverscd a part of the fair 
plain of Cheshire, and the beautiful borders of Wales, and 
iojked from among swelling hills down a long, green valley, 
throuuh which the Deva wound its wizai’d stream,” my 
imagination turned all into a perfect Arcadia. 

Whether it be owing to such poetical associations early 
instilled into my mind, or whether there is, as it were, a 

mpathetic revival and budding forth of the feelings at this 
seuison. certain it is, that I always experience, wherever I 
may be placed, a delightful expansion of the heart at the 
retmn of May. It is said that birds about this time will be- 
come restless in their cages, as if instinct with the season, 
conscious of the revelry that is going on in the gi^pves, and 
impatient to break from their bondage, and join in the jubilee 
( f the } ear. In like manner I have felt ^myself excited, even 
in the midst of the metropolis, when the windows, which 
had been churlishly closed all winter, were again thrown 
to reccivif the balmy breath of May ; w^hen the sweets 
of tlie country were breathed into the town, and flowers were 
ciicd about the streets. I have considered the treasures 
of flowers tlius poui'cd in as so many •mi‘>sivcs from miture 
^ inviting us forth to enjoy the virgin beauty of the year, before 
itis frcishness is exhaled by the heats of sunny summer. 

One can readily imagine what a^ gay scene it must have 
been in jolly old London, when the doors were decorated with 
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ftowering branches, when everj" hat was decked wdth haw- 
thorn, and Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, the morris- 
dancei*s, and all the other fantastic masks and revellers, were 
performing their antics about the May-pole in every part of 
the eit^. 

I am' not a bigoted admii-er of old times and old customs- 
merely because of their antiquity. But while I rejoice in 
the decline of many of the rude usages and coarse amuse- 
ments of former days, I cannot but regret that this innocent 
and fanciful festival has fallen into disuse. It seemed appro- 
priate to this verdant and pastoral country, and calculated to 
light up the too pervading gravity of the nation. I value 
every custom that tends to infuse poetical feeling into the 
common people, ^d to sweeten and soften the rudeness of 
rustic manners, without destrojung their simplicity. Indeed, 
it is to the decline of this happy simplicity that the decline of 
this custom may be traced; and the rural dance on thegreen, 
and the homely May-Day pageant have gradually disappeared, 
iu proportion as the peasantry have become expenSve and arti- 
ficial in their pleasures, and too knowing for simple enjoyment. 

Some attempts, the squire informs me, have been made of 
late years, by men of both taste anfi learning, to rally back 
the popular feeling to these standards of primitive simplicity ; 
but the time has gone by, the feeling has become chilled by 
habits of gain and traffic, the country apes the manners and 
amusements of the town, and little is heard of May-Day at 
present, except from the lamentations of authors, who sigh 
after it from among the brick walls of the city : 

For O, for 0 , the Hobby Horse is forgot.** 


VILLAGE WORTHIES. 

Nay, I tell you, I am so well beloved in our town, that uot the worst 
dog in the street would hurt my little finger. 

C0LI.1ER or Caomoir. 

o. 

As the neighbouring village is one of those out-of-the-way, 
but gossiping little places, where a small matter makes a great 
stir, it is not to be supposed that the approach of a festival 
like that of May-Day can be regarded with indifference, 
especially since it is made a matter of such moment by the 
great folks at the HaR. Master Simon, who is the faithful 
factotum of the w'orthy^squiie, and jumps with his humour in 
everything, is firequent just now in liis visits to the village, to 
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give directions for the impending fete ; and as I have taken 
the liberty occasionally of accompanying him, I have been 
enabled to got some insight into the characters and internal 
politics of this very sagacious little community. 

Master Simon is in fact the Caesar of the village, H is true 
the squire is the protecting power, but his factotum is the 
active and busy agent. He intermeddles in ail its concerns, 
is acquainted vith all the inhabitants and their domestic his- 
tory, gives counsel to the old folks in their business matters, 
and the young folks in their love affairs, and enjoys the proud 
feci ti ^faction of being a great man in a little world. 

He is the di-^penser, too, of the squire’s charity, which is 
bouiiteous ; and, to do Master Simon justice, he performs this 
part of his functions with great alacrity. I»deed I have been 
entertained with the mixture of bustle, importance, and kind- 
heartedness which he displays. He is of too vivacious a tem- 
pcramcxit to comfort the afflicted by sitting down moping and 
whining and bio>^ing noses in concert; but goes whisking 
about like a^sparrow, chirping consolation into every hole and 
torner of the village. I have seen an old woman, in a red 
cloak, hold him for half an hour together with some long 
phthisical tale of distr<Ss, which IMaster Simon listened to 
with many a bob of the head, smack of his dog- whip, and 
other symptoms of impatience, though he afterwards made 
u most faithful and circumstantial report of the case to the 
squire. 1 have watched him, too, duiing one of his pop 
%i&its into the cottage of a superannuated villager, who is a 
pensioner of the squire, where he fidgeted about the room 
\rfthout sitting down, made many excellent off-hand reflec- 
tions with the old invalid, who %vas propped up in his chair, 
about the shortness of life, the certainty of death, *and the 
necessity of preparing for “ that a^^ful cha»ge;” quoted several 
texts of Scriptui*e very inooiTectly, but much to the edification 
of the cottager s wife ; and on coming out pinched the daugh- 
ter's rosy cheek, ^nd wondered what was in the young men, 
that such a pretty face did not get a husband. 

He has also his cabinet councillors in the village, with 
whom he is very busy just now, preparing for the May-Day 
ceremonies. Among these is the village tailor, a pale-faced 
fellow, that plays the clarionet in the church choir; and, 
being a great musical genius, has frequent meetings of the 
band at bus house, where they ‘‘ make flight hideous” by their 
concerts. He is, in eonsequenee, in favom with Maste? 
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Simon; and, tlirongh liis influence, lias the making, or rather 
marring, of all the liveries of the Hall ; which generally lool 
as though they had been cut out by one of those scientific 
tailors of the Flying Island of Laputa, who took measiu-e of 
their customers with a quadrant. The tailor, in fact, might 
rise to'be one of the monied men of the village, was he not 
rather too prone to gossip, and keep holidays, and give con- 
certs, and blow all his substance, real and personal, through 
his clarionet ; which literally keeps him poor both in body 
and estate. He has for the present thrown by all lii^ regular 
work, and suffered the breeches of the village to go unmade 
and unmended, while he is occupied in making garland*? of 
party coloured rags, in imitation of flowers, for the decoration 
of the Majj’-pole.^ 

Another of Master Simon's councillors is the apothecary, a 
short, and rather fat man, ^vifh a pair of prominent eyes, that 
diverge like those of a lobster. lie is the village wiw3 iiEUi ; 
veiy sententious, and full of profound remarks on shallow 
subjects. Master Simon often quotes his sayings, and men- 
tions him as rnther an extraordinaiy man ; and even consults 
him occasionally in desperate cases of the dogs and horse'*. 
Indeed he seems to have been ov^%vheImod by the apothe- 
cary’s philosophy, which is exactly one obsorvaticn deep, 
consisting of indisputable maxims, such as may be gathered 
from the mottoes of tobacco boxes. I had a specimen of his 
philosophy in my very first conver^ation with him ; in the 
course of which he observed, wuth great solemnity and lun- 
phasis, that “ man is a compound of wisdom and folly;*’ upon 
which Master Simon, who had hold of my arm, pressed very 
hard upon it, and whispered in my ear, That's a devilish 
Ehrewd^emark !” 

■ - THE SOHOOLMASTEE. 

There will no mosse stick to the stone of Sisiphus, no grasse hang on 
the heels of Mercury, no butter cleave on tiigj bread of a traveller. 
For as the eagle at every flight loseth a feather, which maketh 
her bauld in her age, so the traveller in every country loseth some 
fleece, which maketh him a beggar in his youth, by buying that 
for a pound which he cannot seU again for a penny — repentance. 

Lilly’s Euphues. 

Amokg the worthies of the village, that enjoy the peculiar 
confidence of Master^Simon, is one who has struck my fancy 
SO much that I have thought Inm worthy of a separate notice. 
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It is Slingsby, tbe schoolmaster, a thin, elderly man, rathet 
threadbare and slovenly, somewhat indolent in manner, and 
with an easy, good-humoured look, not often met with in his 
01 aft. T have been interested in his favour by a few anecdotes 
V hich I have picked up concerning him. 

He is a native of the village, and was a contempordry and 
pla} mate of Heady-Money Jack in the days of their boyhood. 
Indeed, they carried on a kind of league of mutual good olEces. 
Shngsby was rather puny, and withal somewhat of a coward, 
b It very apt at his learning; Jack, on the contrary, was a 
hull\-boy out of doors, but a sad laggard at his books. 
Mingsby helped Jack, therefore, to all his lessons; Jack 
fought all Slingsby’s battles; and they were inseparable 
irumds. lliis mutual kindness continued even after they left 
school, notwithstanding the dissimilarity their characters. 
Jack took to ploughing and reaping, and prepared himself to 
till his paternal acres ; while the other loitered negligently on 
in the path of learning, until he penetrated even into the 
confines of Latin and mathematics. 

In an unlucky hour, however, he took to reading voyages 
and travels, and was smitten with a desire to see the world. 
'i his desire increased upCn him as he grew up ; so, early one 
bright, sunny morning, he put all his effects in a knapsack, 
slung it on his back, took staff in hand, and called in his way 
to take leave of his early schoolmate. Jack was just going 
out with the plough : the friends shook hands over the farm- 
house gate ; Jack drove his team afield, and Slingsby whistled 
**oTer the hills, and far away,” and sallied forth gaily to 
“ seek his fortune.’* 

Years and years passed by, and young Tom SHngshy was 
foi gotten; when, one mellow Sunday afternoon in atftumn, a 
thin man, somewhat advanced in life, 'gith a coat out at 
elboTvs, a pair of old nankeen gaiters, and a few things tied in 
a handkerchief, and slung on the end of a stick, was seen 
loitering through the village. He appealed to regard several 
houses attentively, to peer into the windows that were open, 
to eye the villagers wistfully as they returned from church, 
and then to pass some time in the churchyard, reading the 
tombstones. 

At lengtli he found his way to the farm-house of Eeady- 
ivloney Jack, but paused ere he attempted the wicket; con- 
templating the picture of substantial inifiependence before him. 
In file porch of the house sat Ready-Money Jack, in his Sun- 
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day dress, witli kis hat xipoii his head, his pipe in his moutlu 
and his tankard before him, the monarch of all he surveyed. 
Beside him lay his fat house-dog. The varied sounds of 
poultry were heard from the weU-stocked farm-yard; the 
bees hummed from their hives in the garden; the cattle lowed 
in the rich meadow; while the crammed barns and ample 
stacks bore proof of an abundant harvest. 

The stranger opened the gate and advanced dubiously to- 
wards the house. The mastiff growled at the sight ojf the 
suspicious-looking intruder, but was immediately silenced by 
his master, who, taking his pipe from his mouth, awaited with 
inquiiing aspect the address of this equivocal personage. The 
stranger eyed old Jack for a moment, so portly in his dimen- 
sions, and decked out in gorgeous apparel : then cast a glance 
upon his own tSreadbare and starveling condition, and the 
scanty bundle which he held in his hand; then giving his 
shrunk vraistcoat a twitch to make it meet his receding waist- 
band; and casting another look, half sad, half humourous, at 
the sturdy yeoman, “ I suppose,” said he, Mr. Tibbets, you 
have forgot old times and old playmates? ” 

The latter gazed at him with scrutinizing look, but acknow- 
ledged that he had no recollection him. 

“Like enough, like enough,” said the stranger; “every- 
body seems to have forgotten poor Slingsby?” 

“ Why, no sure ! it can’t be Tom Slingsby ? ” 

“ Yes, but it is, though!” replied the stranger, shaking his 
head. 

Ready-Money Jack was on his feet in a twinkling; thrust 
out his hand, gave his ancient crony the gripe of a giant, and 
slapping the other hand on a bench, “ Sit down there,” cried 
he, “ Tom Slingsby!” 

A long conversation ensued about old times, while Simgshy 
was regaled with file best cheer that the farm-house afforded; 
for he was hungry as well as wayworn, and had the keen 
appetite of a poor pedestiian. The early playmates then 
talked over their subsequent lives and adventures. Jack had 
but little to relate, and was never good at a long story. A 
prosperous life, passed at home, has little incident for narra- 
tive ; it is only poor devils, that are tossed about the world, 
that are the true heroes of story. Jack had stuck by the 
paternal farm, followed the same plough that his forefathers 
had driven, and had waxed richer and richer as he grew older. 
As to Tom Slingsby, he was an exemplification of the old 
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proverb, ‘‘ A roUing stone gathers no moss.’' He hail sougbS: 
his fortune about the vrorld, vdthout ever finding it, being a 
thing oftener found at home than abroad. He had been in 
all kinds of situations, and had learnt a dozen different modes 
of making a living ; but had found his way back to his native 
\dllage rather poorer than when he left it, his knapsack having 
dwindled down to a scanty bundle. 

As luck would have it, the squire was passing by the farm- 
house that veiy evening, and called there, as is often hia 
custom. He found the two schoolmates still gossiping in the 
porch, and, according to the good old Scottish song, taking 
a cup of kindness yet, for auld lang syne.” The squire was 
struck by the contrast in appearance and fortunes of these 
early playmates. Ready-Money Jack, seated in lordly state, 
surroimded by the good things of this life, with golden guineas 
hanging to his very watch chain, and the poor pilgrim Slingsby, 
thin as weasel, with ail his worldly effects, his bundle, hat, 
and walking-staff, lying on the ground beside him. 

The good squire’s heart warmed towards the luckless cos- 
mopolite, for he is a little prone to like such half- vagrant 
characters. He cast about in his mind how he should con- 
trive once more to andhor Slingsby in his native village. 
Honest Jack had already offered Mm a present shelter under 
bis roof, in spite of the hints, and winks, and half remonstrances 
,>f the shrewd Dame Tibbets; but how to p^o^dde for his per- 
manent maintenance was the question. Luckily the squire 
bethought himself that the village school was without a 
teacher. A little farther conversation convinced him that 
Slingsby was as fit for that as for anything else, and in a day 
or two he was seen swaying the rod of empire in the very 
school-house where he had often been horsed in the ^ays of 
his boyhood. , 

Here he has remained for several years, and being honoured 
by the countenance of the squire, and the fast friendship of 
Tibbets, he has grown into much importance and con* 
sideration in the Ullage. I am told, however, that he still 
shows, now and then, a degree of restlessness, and a dispo- 
sition to rove abroad again, and see a little more of the world; 
an inclination which seems particularly to haunt him about 
spring-time. There is nothing so difficult to conquer as the 
vagrant humour, when once it has been fully indulged. 

Since I have heard these anecdotes ofspoor Slingsby. I have 
more than once mused upon the picture presented by him and 
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blfi schoolmate Ready-Money Jack, on their coming together 
again after so long a separation. It is diflS/inlt to determine 
between lots in life, where each is attended with its peculiar 
discontents. He who never leaves his home repir.es at his 
monotonous existence, and envies the traveller, whose life is 
a constant tissue of w^onder and adventure ; while he, v, ho is 
tossed about the world, looks back with many a sigh to the 
safe and quiet shore which he has abandoned. I cannot help 
thinking, however, that the man that stays at home, and cul- 
tivates the comforts and pleasures daily springing up around 
him, stands the best chance for happiness. There is nothing 
so fascinating to a young mind as the idea of travelling; and 
there is very witchcraft in the old phrase found in every 
nursery tale, of “ going to seek one's fortune.” A continual 
change of place, and change of object, promises a continual 
succession of adventure and gratification of curiosity. But 
thei'e is a limit to all our enjoyments, and every desiore bears 
its death in its very gratification. Curiosity languishes under 
repeated stimulants, novelties cease to excite surprise, until 
at length we cannot wonder even at a miracle. He who has 
sallied forth into the world, like poor Slingsby, full of sunny 
anticipations, finds too soon how dtfferent the distant scene 
becomes w'hen visited. The smooth place roughens as he 
approaches; the wild place becomes tame and barren; the 
fairy tints that beguiled him on still fly to the distant hill, or 
gather upon the land he has left behind, and evei-y part of 
the landscape seems greener than the spot he stands on. 


THE SCHOOL. 

But to 5bme down from great men and higher matters to my little 
children and pooi;^chool-house a^n ; I will, God willing, go for- 
ward orderly, as I proposed, to instruct children and young men 
both for learning and manners. Boosa Ascuam, 

Hating given the reader a slight sketch of the village 
schoolmaster, he may be curious to learn something concern- 
ing his school. As the squire takes much interest in the 
education of the neighbouring children, he put into the hands 
of the teacher, on first installing him in office, a copy of 
Roger Ascham’s Schoolmaster, and advised him, moreover, to 
con over that portion of old Peachum which treats of the duty 
of masters, and whlfch condemns the favourite method cS 
making boys wise by flagellatio» 
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He exhorted Slingsby not to break down or depress the 
free spirit of the boys, by harshness and slavish fear, but to 
lead them freely and joyously on in the path of knowledge, 
making it pleasant and desirable in their eyes. He wishecl 
to see the youth trained up in the manners and habitudes oi 
the peasantry of the good old times, and thus to lay the foun- 
dation for the accomplishment of his favourite object, the 
revival of old English customs and character. He recom- 
mended that all the ancient holidays should be observed, and 
that the sports of the boys, in their hours of play, should be 
regulated according to the standard authorities laid down by 
Strutt; a copy of w’-hose invaluable work, decorated with 
plates, was deposited in the school-house. Above all, he 
exhorted the pedagogue to abstain from tlie^use of birch, an 
instrument of instruction which the good squire regai’ds with 
abhorrence, as fit only for the coercion of brute natures, that 
cannot be reasoned with, 

Mr. Slingsby has followed the squii’e's instructions to the 
best of his disposition and abilities. He never fiogs the boys, 
because he is too easy, good-humoured a creature to inflict 
pain on a worm. He is bountiful in holidays, because he 
loves holidays himself, and has a sympathy with the urchins’ 
impatience of confinement, from having divers times expe- 
rienced its irksomeness during the time that he was seeing 
the world. As to sports and pastimes, the boys are faithfully 
exercised in all that are on record,— quoits, races, prison-bars, 
tipcat, trap-ball, bandy-ball, wrestling, leaping, and what not. 
The only misfortune is, that having banished the birch, honest 
Slingsby has not studied Roger Ascham sufficiently to find 
out a substitute, or rather he has not the management in his 
nature to apply one ; his school, therefore, though on^of the 
happiest, is one of the most unruly in the cquntry ; and never 
was a pedagogue more liked, or less heeded, by his disciples 
than Slingsby. 

He has lately taken a coadjutor worthy of himself, being 
another stray sheep that has returned to the village fold. 
This no other than the son of the musical tailor, who had 
bestowed some cost upon his education, hoping to see him 
one day arrive at the dignity of an exciseman, or at least of a 
parish clerk. The lad grew up, however, as idle and musical 
as his father ; and, being captivated by the drum and fife of 
a recruiting party, he followed them ofi* to the army. He 
returned not long since, out of money, and out at elbows, the 
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prodigal son of the village. He remained for some time loung- 
ing about the place in half-tattered soldier's di'css, with a forag- 
ing cap on one side of his head, jerking stones across the brook, 
or loitering about the tavern door, a burthen to his father, and 
regarded with great coldness by all -warm householders. 

Something, however, drew honest Slingsby towards the 
youth. It might be the kindness he bore to his father, who 
is one of the schoolniaster s greatest cronks; it might be 
that secret sympathy, which draws men of vagrant propen- 
sities towards each other ; for there is something truly mag- 
netic in the vagabond feeling ; or it might be, that he 
remembered the time when he himself had come back, like 
this youngster, e wreck to his native place. At any rate, 
whatever the motive, Slingsby drew towards the youth. 
They had many Conversations in the village tap-room about 
foreign parts, and the various scenes and places they had 
witxxessed during their w ayfaring about the world. The more 
Slingsby talked with him, the more he found him to Kis taste , 
and finding him almost as learned as himself, he forthwith 
engaged him as an assistant, or ushei in the school. 

Under such admirable tuition, the school, as may be sup- 
posed, flourishes apace ; and if thes^ scholars do not become 
versed in all the holiday accomplishments of the good old 
times, to the squire's heart’s content, it will not be the fault 
of their teachers. The prodigal son has become almost as 
popular among the boys as the pedagogue himself. His 
mstruction«5 are not limited to school hours; and having 
inherited the musical taste and talents of bis father, he has 
bitten the whole school with the mania. He is a great hand 
at beating a drum, which is often heard rumbling from the 
Tear of4ho school-house. He is teaching half the boys of the 
village, also, to play the fife, and the pandean pipes ; and 
they weary the wBole neighbourhood with theii* vague piping, 
as they sit perched on stiles, or loitering about the bani-doors 
in the evenings. Among the other exercises of the school, 
also, he has introduced the ancient art of •nrehery, one of the 
squire’s favourite themes, with such success, that the whip- 
sters roam in truant bands about the neighbourhood, prac- 
tising with their bow’S and arrows upon the birds of the air, 
and the beasts of the field ; and not unfrequently making a 
foray into the squire’s domains, to the great indignation of 
the gamekeepers. Ii» a word, so completely are the ancient 
Eoglish customs and habits cultivated at this school, that I 
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should not be sui-prised if the squire should live to see one of 
his poetic visions realized, and a brood reared up, worthy 
successors to Kobin Hood, and hi& merry gang of outlaws. 


A VILLAGE POLITICIAN. • 

X am a rogue if I do not think I was designed for the helm of state ; 
I am so full of nimble stratagems, that 1 should have ordered 
affairs, and carried it against the stream of a faction, with as much 
ease as a skipper would laver against the wind. 

The Goblins. 

In one of my visits to the ^■illage with Master Simon, he 
proposed that we should stop at the inn, which ho wished to 
show me, as a specimen of a rejil country inn, the head- 
quarters of village gossip. I had remarkc(t it before, in my 
perambulations about the place. It has a deep, old-fashioned 
porch, leading into a large hall, which serves for tap-room 
and travellers’ room ; having a wide fire-place, with high- 
backed settles on each side, where the wise men of the village 
gossip over their ale, and hold their sessions dining the long 
winter evenings. The landlord is an easy, indolent fellow, 
shaped a little like one of his own beer barrels, and is apt to 
stand gossiping at his door, with his wig on one side, and his 
hands in his pockets, whilst his wife and daughter attend to 
customers. His wife, however, is fully competent to manage 
the establishment; and, indeed, from long habitude, rules 
over all the frequenters of the tap-room as completely as if 
they were her dependants instead of her patrons. Not a 
veteran aie-bibber but pays homage to her, ha%’ing, no doubt, 
been often in her arrears. I ha\ e already hinted that she is 
on very good terms with Ready-Money Jack. was a 
sweetheart of hors in early life, and has always countenanced 
the tavern on her account. Indeed, he xs quite ‘‘ the cock 
of the walk” at die tap-room. 

As we approached the inn, we hoard some one talking with 
great volubility, rand distinguished the ominous words 
“ taxes,” ‘‘ poor s rates,” and “ agricultural distress.” It 
proved to be a thin, loquacious fellow, who had penned the 
landlord up in one corner of the porch, with his hands in his 
pockets as usual, listening with an air of the most vacant 
acquiescence. 

The sight seemed to have a ctudous 5 Jfect on Master Simon, 
as he squeezed my arm, and, altering his course, sheered 
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wide of the porch as though he bad not had any idea of en- 
tering. This evident evasion induced me to notice the 
orator more particularly. He was meagre, but active in his 
make, with a long, pale, bilious face ; a black, ill-shaven 
beard, a feverish eye, and a hat sharpened up at the sides, 
into a most pragmatical shape. He had a newspaper in his 
hand, and seemed to be commenting on its contents, to the 
thorough com iction of mine host. 

At sight of Master Simon the landlord was evidently a little 
flurried, and began to rub his hands, edge away from his 
corner, and make several profound publican bows ; while the 
orator took no other notice of my companion than to talk 
rather louder than before, and with, as I thought, something 
of an air of defiance. Master Simon, however, as I have 
before said, sheared off from the porch, and passed on, 
pressing my arm within his, and whispering as we got by, 
in a tone of awe and horror, “ That's a radical ! he reads 
Cobbett !*’ ** 

I endeavoured to get a more particular account of him from 
my companion, but he seemed unwilling even to talk about 
him, answering only in general terms, that he was “ a cursed 
busy fellow, that had a confounded, trick of talking, and was 
apt to bother one about the national debt, and such nonsense;’’ 
from which I suspected that Master Simon had been rendered 
wary of him by some accidental encounter on the field of 
argument: for these radicals are continually roving about in 
quest of wordy warfare, and never so happy as when they can 
tilt a gentleman logician out of his saddle. 

On subsequent inquiry my suspicions have been confirmed. 
I find the radical has but recently found his way into the 
village, where he threatens to commit fearful devastations 
with his doctrines. He has already made two or three com- 
plete converts, or new lights; has shaken the faith of several 
others ; and has grievously puzzled the brains of many of the 
oldest villagers, who had never thought about politics, or 
scarce anything else, during their whole li-s^es. 

He is lean and meagre from the constant restlessness of 
mind and body ; woriying about with newspapers and pamphlets 
in his pockets, which he is ready to pull out on aU occasions. 
Ele has shocked several of the staunchest villagers by talking 
lightly of the squire and his family ; and hinting that it 
would be better the^park should be cut up into small farms 
and kitchen gardens, or feed good mutton instead of worthless 
deer. 
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l£e is a great thorn in the side of the squire* who is sadly 
afraid that he will introduce politics into the village, and nu*n 
it into an unha])py, ihiuking community. He is a still greater 
grievance to Master Simon, who has hitherto been able to 
sway the jmlitical opinions of the place, without much c©sx ot 
learning or logic ; but has been verj^ much puzzled of* late to 
weed out the doubts and heresies already sown by this 
cliampion of refomi. Indeed, the latter has taken complete 
coiiimand at the tap-room of the tavern, not so much because 
he ha‘^ conHuced, as because he has out-talked all the esta- 
blished oracles. The apothecary, with all his philosophy, was 
nought before him. He has convinced and converted the 
landlord at least a dozen times; w'ho, however, is liable to be 
convinced and converted the other w^ay by the next person 
with whom he talks. It is true the radkjal has a violent 
antagonist in the landlady, who is vehemently loyal, and 
thoroughly devoted to the king. Master Simon, and the squire. 
She no'v and then comes out upon the reformer with all 
the fierceness of a cat-o’-mountain, and does not spare her 
O'^vn soft-headed husband, for listening to what she terms 
such “• low-lived politics.” What makes the good woman the 
more violent, is the perfept coolness with which the radical 
listens to her attacks, draw'ing his face up into a provoldng 
supercilious smile: and when she has talked herself out of 
breath, quietly asking her for a taste of her home-brewed. 

The only person who is in any way a match for this re- 
doubtable pohtician is Ready-Money Jack, Tibbets who main- 
tains his stand in the tap-room, in defiance of the radical and 
all his works. Jack is one of the most loyal men in the 
country’, without being able to reason about the matter. He 
lias that admirable quahty for a tough arguer, al&o,^.hat he 
never knows ^vhen he is beat. He has half-a-dozen old 
maxims, which he advances on all occasion^, and though Ms 
antagonist may overturn them never so often, yet he always 
brings them imew into the field. He is like the robber in 
Ariosto, who, though his head might be cut off half a hundi-ed 
times, yet whipped it on his shoulders again in a twinkling, 
and returned as sound a man as ever to the charge. 

Whatever does not square with Jack's simple and obvious 
creed, he sets dowm for French politics;” for, notwithstand- 
ing the peace, he cannot be persuaded that the French are 
not still laying plots to ruin the nation, ^nd to get hold of the 
Bank of England. The radical attempted to overw^helni him 
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one day by a long passage from a newspaper; but Jack neitber 
reads nor believes on newspapers. In reply he gave him one 
of the stanzas which he has by heart from his favourite, and 
indeed only author, old Tusser, and which he calls his Golden 
Kules: 

^ Leave Princes* affairs undescanted on, 

And tend to such doings as stand thee upon ; 

Fear God, and offend not the King nor his laws, 

And keep thyself out of the magistrate's claws. 

When Tibbets had pronounced this with great emphasis, he 
pulled out a well-filled leathern purse, took out a handful of 
gold and silver, paid his score at the bar with great punctuality, 
returned his money, piece by piece, into his purse, his purse 
into his pocket, which he buttoned up, and then giving his 
cudgel a stout thump upon the floor, and bidding the radical 
“ Good morning, sir with the tone of a man who conceives 
he has completely done for his antagonist, he walked with 
lion-like gravity out of the house. Two or three of Jack s 
admirers who were present, and had been afraid to take the 
field themselves, looked upon this as a perfect triumph, and 
winked at each other when the radical’s back was turned. 
“ Ay, ay !” said mine host, as soon as the radical was out of 
hearing, “let old Jack alone; rH warrant hell give him bis 
ownl” 

THE ROOKERY. 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, the pie, and e’en the boding owl. 

That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 

CowrE&. 

Ik a grove of tad oaks and beeches, that crowns a terrace 
walk, just on the skirts of the garden, is an ancient rookery, 
which is one of the most important provinces in the squire’s 
rural domains. The old gentleman sets great store by his 
rooks, and will not suffer one of them to be killed, in conse- 
quence of which they have increased amazingly; the tree tops 
are loaded with their nests; they have encroached upon the 
great avenue, and have even established, in times long past, a 
colony among the elms and pines of the churchyard, whicH, 
like other distant colonies, has already thrown off allegiance 
to the mother-country. 
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The rotjks are looked upon by the squire as a rery ancient 
and hon )'irablc line of gentry, highly aristocratical in their 
i.otions, ford of place, and attached to church and state; as 
their building so loftily, keeping about churches and cathedrals, 
and in the venerable groves of old castles and manor-houses, 
sufficiently manifests. The good opinion thus expressed by 
the squiie put me upon observing more narrowly these very 
respectable birds ; for I confess, to my shame, I had been apt to 
confound them with their cousins-german the crows, to whom, 
at the first glance, they bear so great a family resemblance^ 
Nothing, it i»eems, could be more unjust or injurious than such 
d mistake. The rooks and crows are, among the feathered 
ti ibes, what the Spaniards and Portuguese are among nations, 
the least lov ing, in consequence of their neighboiurhood and 
similarity. The rooks are old-established housekeepers, high- 
minded gentlefolk, that have had their hereditary abodes time 
out of* mi lid; but as to the poor crows, they are a kind of 
vagabond, predatory, gipsy race, roving about the countn*, 
without any settled home; “their hands are against every- 
body. and e^erybody’8 against them,” and they are gibbeted 
m every corn-field. Master Simon assures me that a female 
rook that should so far ferget herself as to consort with a crow. 
\vould inevitably be disinherited, and indeed would be totally 
discarded by all her genteel acquaintance. 

The squire is very watchful over the interests and concerns 
of his sable neighbours. As to Master Simon, he even pre- 
tends to know many of them by sight, and to have given 
names to them ; he points out several which he says are old 
heads of families, and compares them to w^orthy old citizens, 
beforehand in the world, that wear cocked hats and silver 
buckles in thep* shoes. Notwithstanding the protecting bene- 
volence of the squire, and their being residents in his empire, 
they seem to acknowledge no allegiance, fed to hold no inter- 
( nurse or intimacy. Their airy tenements are built almost out 
of the reach of gun-shot ; and, notwithstanding their vicinity 
to the Hall, they maintain a most reserved and distrustful 
shyness of mankind. 

There is one season of the year, however, which brings all 
birds in a manner to a level, and tames the pride of the 
loftiest highfiyer ; which is the season of building their nests. 
Ihis takes place early in the spring, when the forest trees 
first begin to show their buds ; th^long w’ithy ends of the 
branches to turn green; when the wild strawberry, and other 
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herbage of tlie sheltered woodlands, put forth tlieir tender 
and tinted leaves, and the daisy and the primrose peep from 
ander the hedges. At this time there is a general bustle 
among the the feathered tribes ; an incessant fluttering 
about, and a cheerful chirping, indicative, like the germina- 
tion of the vegetable world, of the reviving Kfe and fecundity 
of the year. 

It is then that the rooks forget their usual stateliness, and 
theh shy and lofty habits. Instead of keeping up in the high 
regions of the air, s^sdnging on the bree 2 y tree tops, and 
looking down with sovereign contempt upon the humble 
crawlers upon eai-th, they are fain to throw o£P for a time the 
dignity of the gentleman, to come down to the ground, and put 
on the painstaking and industrious character of a labourer. 
They now lose their natural shyness, become fearless and 
famfliar, and may be seen plying about in all directions, with 
an air of great assiduity, in search of building materials. 
Every now and then your path will be crossed by one of these 
busy old gentlemen, worrying about with awkward gait, as if 
troubled with the gout or with corns on his toes, casting 
about many a prying look, turning down first one eye, then 
the other, in earnest consideration upon every straw he meets 
with, until espying some mighty twig, large enough to make 
a rafter for his air-castle, he will seize upon it with avidity, 
and hurry away with it to the tree top ; fearing, apparently, 
lest you should dispute with him the invaluable prize. 

Like other castle-builders, these airy architects seem rather 
fenciful in the materials with which they build, and to like 
those most which come from a distance. Thus, though there 
are abundance of dry twigs on the surrounding trees, yet they 
never think of making use of them, but go^^oraging in dis- 
tant lands, and come sailing home, one by one, from the ends 
of the earth, each bearing in his hiU some precious piece of 
timber. 

Nor must I avoid mentioning what, I grieve to say, rather 
derogates from the grave and honourable character of these 
ancient gentlefolk, that, during the architectural season, they 
are subject to great dissensions among themselves ; that they 
make no scruple to defraud and plunder each other ; and that 
sometimes the rookery is a scene of hideous brawl and com* 
motion, in cousequence of some delinquency of the kind 
One of the partners generally remains on the nest to guard it 
from depredation; and I have seen severe contests when 
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some ejly neighbour has endeavoured to filch away a tempting 
rafter that has captivated his eye. As I am not willing to 
admit any suspicion hastily that should throw a stigma on the 
g<*neral character of so worshipful a people, I am inclined to 
think that these larcenies are very much discountenanced by 
the higher classes, and even rigorously punished by those in 
authority ; for I have now and then seen a whole gang of 
rooks fall upon the nest of some individual, puU it all to 
pieces, carry off the spoils, and even buffet the luckless pro- 
prietor. I have concluded this to be some signal punishment 
infiicled upon him by the officers of the police, for some pil- 
fei-ing misdemeanour ; or, perhaps, that it was a crew of 
bailiffs carrying an execution into his house. 

I have been amused wdth another of their movements dur- 
ing the building season. The steward has suffeied a con- 
sideiable number of sheep to graze on a la'wm near the house, 
somewhat to the aimoyance of the squire, who thinks this an 
innovation on the dignity of a park, which ought to be 
devoted to deer only. Be this as it may, there is a green 
knoll, not far from the drawing-room window, w^here the 
ewes and lambs are accustomed to assemble towards evening 
for the benefit of the setting sun. No sooner were they 
gathered here, at the time when these politic birds were 
building, than a stately old rook, who Master Simon assured 
me was the chief magistrate of this community, would settle 
down upon the head of one of the ewes, who, seeming con- 
scious of this condescension, would desist from grazing, and 
stand fixed in motionless reverence of her august brethren ; 
the rest of the rookery would then come wheeling down, in 
imitation of their leader, until every ewe had two or three 
of them eawiug^and fluttering, and battling upon bei back- 
Whether they requited the submission of the sheep by levy- 
ing a contribution upon their fleece for '’the benefit of the 
rookery, I am not certain, though I presume they followed 
the usual custom of protecting powers. 

llie latter paxFof May is the time of great tribulation 
among the rookeries, when the young are just able to leave 
the nests, and balance themselves on the neighbouring 
branches. Now comes on the season of “ rook snooting a 
terrible slaughter of the innocents. The squire, of course, 
prohibits all invasion of the kind on bis territories ; but I am 
told that a lamentable havoc takes pla«e in the colony about 
the old church. Upon this devoted commonwealth the 
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village charges “ with all its chivair5\” Every idle wight 
that is lucky enough to possess an old gun or blunderbuss, 
together with all the archeiy of Slingsby's school, take the 
held on the occasion. In vain does the little parson inter- 
fere, or remonstrate in angry tones, from his study window 
that looks into the churchyard ; there is a continual popping 
from morning to night. Being no great marksmen, their 
shots are not often effective ; but every now and then a great 
shout from the besieging army of bumpkins makes kuowm the 
downfall of some unlucky, squab rook, w’hich comes to the 
ground with the emphasis of a squashed apple-dumpling. 

Nor is the rookery entirely free from other troubles and 
disasters. In so aristocraticai and lofty-minded a community, 
w’hich boasts so ^uch ancient blood and hereditary pride, it 
is natural to siippose that questions of etiquette wdll some- 
times arise, and affairs of honour ensue. In fact, this is very 
often the case : bitter quarrels break out between individuals, 
which produce sad scufflings on the tree tops, and I have 
more than once seen a regular duel take place between tw'o 
doughty heroes of the rookery. Their field of battle is gene- 
rally the air; and their contest is managed in the most 
scientific and elegant manner; wlieeling round and round 
each other, and towering higher and higher to get the 'van- 
tage ground, imtil they sometimes disappear in the clouds 
before the combat is determined. 

They have also fierce combats now and then with an in- 
vading hawk, and will drive him off from their territories by 
a ‘posse comitattis. They are also extremely tenacious of 
their domains, and will suffer no other bird to inhabit the 
grove or its vicinity. There was a very ancient and respect- 
tjible old bachelor owl that had long had to lodgings in a 
corner of the groT:e, but has been fairly ejected by the rooks, 
and has retired, disgusted with the world, to a neighbouring 
wood, where he leads the life of a hermit, and makes nightly 
complaints of his ill-treatment. ^ 

The bootings of this unhappy gentleman may generally be 
heard in the still evenings, when the rooks are all at rest ; 
and I have often listened to them of a moonlight night, with 
a kind of mysterious gratification. This grey-bearded misan- 
thrope of course is highly respected by the squire, but the 
servants have superstitious notions about him ; and it would 
be difficult to get the dairymaid to venture after dai*k near to 
the wood which he inhabits 
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Besides the private quarrels of the rooks, there arc othes 
misfortunes to which they are liable, and which often bring 
distress into the most respectable families of the rookery. 
Having the true baronial spirit of the good old feudal times, 
they are apt now and then to issue forth from their castles 
on a foray, and to lay the plebeian fields of the neighbouring 
country under contribution ; in the course of which chival- 
rous expeditions they now and then get a shot from the rusty 
artilleiy of some refractory farmer. Occasionally, too, while 
they are quietly taking the air beyond the park boundaries, 
they have the incaution to come within the reach of the 
truant bowmen of Slingsby's school, and receive a flight shot 
from some unlucky urchin’s arrow. In such case the wounded 
adventurer will sometimes have just strength jenough to bring 
himself home, and giving up the ghost at fhe rookery, will 
hang danghng “ all abroad” on a bough, like a thief on a 
gibbet; p»n awful warning to his friends, and an object of 
great commiseration to the squire. 

But, maugre all these untoward incidents, the rooks have, 
upon the whole, a happy holiday life of it. When their 
young are reared, and fairly launched upon their native 
element, the air, the careS of the old folks seem over, and 
they resume all their aiistocratical dignity and idleness, I 
have envied them the enjoyment which they appear to have 
in their ethereal heights, sporting with clamorous exultation 
about their lofty bowers; sometimes hovering over them, 
sometimes partiEdly alighting upon the topmost branches, and 
there balancing with outstretched wings, and swinging in the 
breeze. Sometimes they seem to take a fashionable drive to 
the church, and amuse themselves by circling in airy rings 
about its spare ; at other times a mere garrison is left home 
to mount guard in their stronghold at theg^grove, while the 
rest roam abroad to enjoy the fine weather. About sunset 
the garrison gives notice of their return ; their faint cawing 
will he heard from a great distance, and they wiH he seen far 
off like a sable cloua, and then nearer and nearer, until they 
all come soaring home. Then they perform several grand 
circuits in the air, over the Hall and garden, wheeling closer 
and closer, until they gradually settle down upon the grove, 
when a prodigious cawing takes place, as though they were 
lelating their day's adventures. 

I like at such times to walk about th^e dusky gi*oves. and 
Ifcear the various sounds of these airy people roosted so high 



above me. As the gloom increases, tbeir conversation sub- 
sides, and they seem to be gradually dropping asleep ; but 
every now and then there is a querulous note, as if some one 
was quarrelling for a pillow, or a little more of the blanket. 
It is late in the evening before they completely sink to repose, 
and then their old anchorite neighbour, the owl, begins his 
lonely hootings firom his bachelor’s hall in the wood. 


MAY-DAY, 

It is the choice time of the year, 

For the violets now appear ; 

Now the rose receives its birth. 

And pretty primrose decks tiie earth. 

• Then to the May-pole come away. 

For it is now a holiday. 

ActuEON and Diana. 

As I was lying in bed this morning, enjoying one’of those 
half dreams, half reveries, which are so pleasant in the country, 
when the birds are singing about the window, and the sun- 
beams peeping through the curtains, I was roused by the 
sound of music. On going down stairs, I found a number of 
villagers dressed in their holiday clothes, bearing a pole orna- 
mented with garlands and ribands, and accompanied by the 
village hand of music, under the direction of the tailor, the 
pale fellow who plays on the clarionet. They had all sprigs 
of hawthorn, or, as it is called, “ the May,” in their hats, and 
had brought green branches and flowers to decorate the Hall 
door and windows. They had come to give notice that the 
May-pole was reared on file green, and to invite the household 
to witr,sss the spoits. The HaH, according to custom, became 
a scene of hurry and delightful concision. The servants were 
all agog with May and music; €n^d there was no keeping 
either tihe tongues or the feet of the maids quiet, who wctc 
anticipating the sports of the green, and the evening dance. 

I repaired to the village at an early hour to enjoy the* 
merry-making. The morning was pure and sunny, such as a 
May morning is alw'ays described. The fields were vhite 
with daisies, the hawthorn was covered with its fragrant 
blossoms, the bee hummed about every bank, and the swallow- 
played high in th3 air about the village steeple. It was one 
of those genial days Avhen we seem to draw in pleasure with 
the very air we breathe, and to feel happy we know not why. 
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Whoever has felt tlie worth of wortliy man, oi has dote<5 on 
lovely woman, will, on such a day, call them tenderly to mind, 
and feel his heart all alive with long-buried recollections. 

‘ For thenne,” says the excellent romance of King Arthur, 
“lowers call ageyne to their mynde old gentilnes and old 
servyse, and many kind dedes that were forgotten by hegly- 
gence,” 

Before reaching the village, I saw the May-pole towering 
above the cottages, with its gay garlands and streamers, and 
heard the sound of music. I found that there had been 
booths set up near it, for the reception of company; and a 
bower of green branches and flowers for the Queen of May, 
a fresh, rosy-cheeked girl of the village. 

A band of morris-dancers were capering on the green in 
their fantastic dresses, jingling with haw'ks' ’bells, with a boy 
di-essed up as Maid Marian, and the attendant fool rattling 
his box Jto collect contributions from the bystanders, llie 
gipsy women, too, were already plying their mystery in by- 
comers of the village, reading the hands of the simple country 
girls, and no doubt promising them all good husbands and 
tribes of children. 

The squire made his appearance in the course of the morn- 
ing, attended by the parson, and was received with loud 
acclamations. He mingled among the country people through- 
out the day, giving and receiving pleasure wherever he went. 
The amusements of the day were under the management of 
Slingsby, the schoolmaster, who is not merely lord of misrule 
in his school, but master of the revels to the village. He 
was bustling about with the perplexed and anxious air of a 
man w’ho has the oppressive burthen of promoting other 
people's merriment upon his mind. He had involved himself 
in a dozen scrapes in consequence of a politig intrigue, which, 
by the by, Master Simon and the Oxonian were at the >)Ottom 
of, which had for object the election of the Queen of May. 
He had met with violent opposition from a faction of ale- 
drinkers, who were" in favour of a bouncing barmaid, the 
daughter of the innkeeper; hut he had been too strongly 
backed not to carry his point, though it shows that these 
rural crowns, like ail others, are objects of great ambition and 
heart-burning. I am told that Master Simon takes great 
interest, though in an underhand way, in the election of these 
May-Day Queens, and that Ifre chaplet generally securetl 
foi some rustic beauty that has found favour in his eyes. 
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In the coiirse of the day there were various games of 
strength and agility on the green, at which a knot of village 
veterans presided, as judges of the lists. Among these 1 per- 
ceived that Ready-Money Jack took the lead, looking with a 
learned and critical eye on the merits of the different candi- 
dates ; and though he was very laconic, and sometimes merely 
expressed himself by a nod, yet it was evident that his opinions 
far outweighed those of the most loquacious. 

Yoimg Jack Tibbets was the hero of the day, and can'ied 
off most of the prizes, though in some of the feats of agility 
he was rivalled by the “ prodigal son,’* who appeared much 
in his element on this occasion; but his most formidable 
competitor was the notorious gipsy, Lhe redoubtable “ Star- 
light Tom.’’ I i^as rejoiced at having an opportunity of 
seeing this “ minion of the moon” in broad daylight. I found 
him a tall, swarthy, good-looking fellow, with a lofty air, 
something like what I have seen in an Indian chieftain ; and 
with a certain loimging, easy, and almost graceful carriage, 
which I have often remarked in beings of the lazzaroni order, 
that lead an idle, loitering life, and have a gentleman-like 
contempt of labour. 

Master Simon and the old generaf reconnoitred the ground 
together, and indulged a vast deal of harmless raking among 
the buxom country girls. Master Simon would give some of 
them a kiss on meeting with them, and would ask after their 
sisters, for he is acquainted with most of the farmers’ families. 
Sometimes he would whisper, and affect to talk mischievously 
with them, and, if bantered on the subject, would turn it off 
with a laugh, though it was evident he liked to be suspected 
of being^a gay Lothario amongst them. 

He had much to say to the farmers about their farms, and 
seemed to know all their horses by name. There was an old 
fellow, with a round, ruddy face, and a night-cap under his 
hat, the village wit, who took several occasions to crack a 
joke with him in the hearing of his compqjiions, to whom he 
would turn and wink hard when Master Simon had passed. 

The harmony of the day, however, had nearly, at one time, 
been interrupted by the appearance of the radical on the 
ground, with two or three of his disciples. He soon got 
engaged in argument in the very thick of the throng, above 
which I could hear Jps voice, and now and then see his 
meagre hand, half a mile out of the sleeve, elevated in the 
air in violent gesticulation, and floui-ibhing a pamphlet by 
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way of truncheon. He was decrying these idle nonsensical 
ainii scments in times of public distress, when it was every 
one’s business to think of other matters, and to be miserable. 
The honest village logicians could make no stand against him, 
especially as he was seconded by his proselytes; when, to 
their great joy, IMaster Simon and the general came drifting 
down into the field of action. I saw that Master Simon was 
for making off, as soon as he found himself in the neighbour- 
hood of this fire-ship ; but the general was too loyal to suffer 
such talk in his hearing, and thought, no doubt, that a look 
and a word from a gentleman would be sufficient to shut up 
so shabby an orator. Ihe latter, however, was no respecter 
of persons, but rather seemed to exult in having such 
important antagonists. He talked with greater volubility 
than ever, and soon dro’wned them with declamation on the 
subject of taxes, poor’s rates, and the national debt. Master 
Simon endeavoured to brush along in his usual excursive 
manner, which had always answered amazingly well with 
the villagers; hut the radical was one of those pestilent 
fellows that pin a man down to facts, and, indeed, he had two 
or three pamphlets in his pocket, to support every thing he 
advanced by piinted do'buments. The general, too, found 
himself betrayed into a more serious action than his dignity 
could brook, and looked like a mighty Dutch Indiaman 
grievously peppered by a petty privateer. It was in vain 
that he swelled and looked big, and talked large, and endea” 
%'oured to make up by pomp of maimer for poverty of matter ; 
every home-thrust of the radical made him wheeze like a 
bellows, and seemed to let a volume of wind out of him. In 
a word, the two worthies from the Hall were completely 
dumbfounded, and this, too, in the presence of several of 
Master Simon’s staunch admirers, who hadr always looked up 
to him as infallible. I do not know bow he and the gener^ 
would have managed to draw their forces decently from the 
field, had there not-been a match at grinning through a horse- 
collar announced, whereupon the radical retired with great 
expression of contempt, and as soon as his hack was turned, 
the argument was canaed against him all hoUow. 

Did you ever hear such a pack of stuff, general^” said 
Master Simon; “ there’s no talking with one of these chaps 
when he once gets that confounded Cob^ett in his head.” 

“ S’blood, sir!” said the general, wiping his forehead, “ such 
follows ought all to he transported!” 
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Iii the latter part of the day the ladies from the Hall paid 
a visit to the green. The fair Jnlia made her appearance, 
leaning on her lover’s arm, and looking extremely pale and 
interesting. As she is a great favourite in the village, where 
she has been known firom childhood, and as her late accident 
had been much talked about, the sight of her caused very 
manifest delight, and some of the old women of the village 
blessed her sweet face as she passed. 

While they were walking about, I noticed the schoolmaster 
in earnest conversation with the young girl that repi-esented 
the Queen of May, evidently endeavouring to spirit her up to 
some formidable undertaking. At length, as the party from 
the Hall approached her bower, she came forth, faltering at 
every step, until sjje reached the spot where the fair Julia 
stood between her lover and Lady Lillycraft. The little 
Queen then took the chaplet of flowers from her head, and 
attempted to put it on that of the bride elect; but the con- 
fusion of both as so great, that the wreath would have fallen 
to the ground, had not the officer cai^ht it, and, laughing, 
placed it upon the blushing brows of his mistress. There 
was something charming in the very embarrassment of these 
two young creatures, both so beautiful, yet so different in 
their kinds of beauty. Master Simon told me, afterwards, 
that the Queen of May was to have spoken a few vei’ses 
which the schoolmaster had written for her; but that she 
had neither wit to understand, nor memory to recollect them. 
“Besides,” added he, “between you and I, she murders 
the king’s Enghsh abominably; so she has acted the part of 
a wise woman in holding her tongue, and trusting to her 
pretty face.” 

Among the other characters from the Hall was Mrs, Hannah, 
my Lady Lillycraftis gentlewoman : to my smprise she was 
escorted by old Chriaty the huntsman, and followed by his 
ghost of a greyhound ; but I find they are veiy old acquaint- 
ances, being drawn together from some syqjpathy of disposi- 
tion. Mrs. Hannah moved about with starched dignity 
among the rustics, who drew back from her with more awe 
than they did 6*om her mistress. Her mouth seemed shut 
as with a clasp; excepting that I now and then heard 
the word “ fellows I” escape from between her bps, as she got 
accidentally jostled in the crowd. 

But there was one other heart present that did not enter 
into the mfJrriment of the scene, wnich was that of the simple 
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Fhocbe Wilkins, the housekeeper’s niece. The poor gill 
hns continued to pine and whine for some time past, in con-* 
sequence of the obstinate coldness of her lover; never was a 
litde flirtation more severely punished. She appeared this 
day )n the green, gallanted by a smart servant out of livery, and 
had evidently resolved to try the hazardous experiment of 
awakening the jealousy of her lover. She was dressed in her 
very best ; aflbeted an air of great gaiety : talked loud and 
girfishly, and laughed when there was nothing to laugh at. 
There was, however, an aehiiig, heavj" heart, in the poor 
baggage's bosom, in spite of all her levity. Her eye turned 
every now and then in quest of her reckless lover, and her 
cheek grew pale, and her fictitious gaiety vanished, on seeing 
him paying his rustic homage to the little May- Day Queen. 

My attention was now diverted by a fiesh stir and bustle. 
Music w^as heard from a distance; a banner was seen advanc- 
ing up the road, preceded by a rustic band playing something 
like a march, and followed by a sturdy throng of country 
lads, the chivalry of a neighbouring and rival village. 

No sooner had they reached the green than they challenged 
the heroes of the day to new trials of strength and activity. 
Several gymnastic contests ensued for the honour of the 
respecti\e villages. In the course of these exercises, young 
Tibbets and the champion of the adverse party had an obsti- 
nate match at wrestling. Ihey tugged, and strained, and 
panted, without either getting iie mastery, until both came 
to the ground, and rolled upon the green. Just then the 
disconsolate Phoebe came by. She saw her recreant lover in 
fierce contest, as she thought, and in danger. In a moment 
pride, pique, and coquetry were foi gotten; she rushed into 
the ring, seized upon the rival champion by the hah^ and was 
on the point of m*eaking on him her pupy vengeance, when 
a buxom, strapping, country lass, the sweetheart of the pros- 
trate svi ain, pounced upon her like a hawk, and would have 
stripped her of her fine plumage in a twinkling, had she also 
not been seized in her turn. 

A complete tumult ensued. The chivalry of the two 
villages became embroiled. Blows began to be dealt, and 
sticks to be flourished, Phoebe was carried ofl* from the field 
in hysterics. In vain did the sages of the village interfere. 
The sententious apothecary endeavoured to pour the soothing 
oil of his pMlosop% upon this tempesiSious sea, of passion, but 
was tumbled into the dust. Slingsby, the pedagogue, who 
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IS a great lover of peace, went into the middle of the tBspng, 
as marshal of the day, to put an end to the commotion, VjU 
was rent m twain, and came out with his garment hanging 
in tw’o strips from his shoulders; upon w-hich the prodigal 
son dashed in with fury to revenge the insult which his patron 
had sustained. The tumult thickened ; I caught gHmpses of 
the jockey-cap of old Christy, like the helmet of a chieftain, 
bobbing about in the midst of the scuffle; while Mrs. Hannah, 
separated firom her doughty protector, was squalling and 
striking at right and left with a faded parasol; being tossed 
and tousled about by the crowd in such wise as never hap- 
pened to maiden gentlewoman before. 

At length I beheld old Ready-Money Jack making his way 
into the very thickest of the throng; tearing it, as it were, 
apart, and enforcing peace, tn et armis. It was surprising to 
see the sudden quiet that ensued. The storm settled down 
at once into tranquillity. The parties, having no real gi-ounds 
of hostility, were readily pacified, and in fact were a little at 
a loss to know why and how they had got by the ears 
Slingsby was speedily stitched together again by his friend 
the tailor, and resumed his usual good humour. Mrs. Hannah 
drew on one side to plume her rujnpled feathers; and old 
Christy, having repaired his damages, took her under his 
arm, and they swept back again to the Hall, ten times more 
bitter against mankind than ever. 

The Tibbets family alone seemed slow in recovering from 
the agitation of the scene. Young Jack was evidently very 
much moved by the heroism of the unlucky Phoebe. His 
mother, who had been summoned to the field of action by 
news of the affray, was in a sad panic, and had need of all 
her management to keep him from following his mistress, 
and coming to a perfect reconciliation. 

What heightened the alarai and perplexity of the good 
managing dime was, that the matter had roused the slow 
apprehension of old Ready-Money himself; who was very 
much struck by the intrepid interferencen of so pretty and • 
delicate a girl, and was sadly puzzled to understand the 
meaning of the violent agitation in his family. 

When all this came to the ears of the squire, he was 
grievously scandalized that his May-Day fflte should have 
been disgraced by such a brawl. He ordered Phoebe to 
appear before him; biit the girl was so frightened and dis- 
tressed, that She came sobbing and trembling, axid, at the first 
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question lie a«ked, fsll again into hysterics. La Ay Lilly craft, 
who bad understood that there was an affair of the heart at 
the bottom of this distress, immediately took the girl into 
great favour and protection, and made her peace with the 
squire. This was the only thing that disturbed the harmony 
of the day, if we except the discomfiture of Master Simon 
and the general by the radical. Upon the whole, therefore, 
the squire had very fair reason to be satisfied that he had 
rode his hobby throughout the day without any other moles- 
tation. 

The reader, learned in these matters, will perceive that 
all this was but a faint shadow of the once gay and fanciful 
rites of May, The peasantry have lost the proper feeling 
for these rites, and have grown almost as strange to them a*' 
the boors of La IMancha n ere to the cus^ms of chivalry in 
the days of the valorous Don Quixote. Indeed, I considered 
it a proof of the discretion with which the squire rides his 
hobby, that he had not pushed the thing any farther, nor 
attempted to revive many obsolete usages of the day, which, 
in the present matter-of-fact times, would appear affected 
and absurd. I must say, though I do it under the rose, the 
general brawl iu which^ this festival had nearly terminated, 
has made me doubt whether these rural customs of the good 
old times were always so very loving and innocent as we are 
apt to fancy them; and >Ahether the peasantry in those times 
were really so Arcadian as they have been fondly represented. 
I begin to feai — 

Those days were never; airy dreams 

Sat for the picture, and the poet’s hand. 

Imparting substance to an empty shade. 

Imposed a gay delirium for a tiuth. 

Grant it; I still must envy them an age * 

That favoured such a dream,” 


THE MANUSCRIPT. 

Yestekdat was a day of quiet and repose after the bustle 
of May- Day. During the morning I joined the ladies in a 
small sitting-room, the windows of which came down to the 
floor, and opened upon a terrace of the garden, which was set 
out with delicate shrubs and flowers. ^The soft sunshine that 
fell into the room through the branches of trees. that overhung 
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the vfindo^vs, the sweet smell of the flowers, anil the singing 
of the birds, seemed to produce a pleasing, yet calming efifeet 
on the whole party, for some time elapsed without any one 
speaking. I/ady Lillycraft and Miss Templeton \\ere sitting 
by an elegant work-table near one of the window s, occupied 
with some pretty, lady-like work. The captain w'as on a 
stool at his mistress’s feet, looking over some music, and poor 
Phoebe Wilkins, w’ho has always been a kind of pet among 
the ladies, but who has risen vastly in favour of Lady Lillv- 
craft, in consequence of some tender confessions, sat in one 
comer of the room, with swollen eyes, working pensively at 
some of the fair Julia's wedding omjimeiits. 

The silence was interrupted by her ladyship, w ho suddenly 
proposed a task to the captain. “ I am in your debt,” said 
she, “ for that tal« you read to us the other day ; I will now 
furnish one in return, if you‘11 read it; and it is just suited to 
this sweet May morning, for it is all about love !” 

The proposition seemed to delight every one present. The 
captain smiled assent. Her ladyship rang for her page, and 
despatched him to her room for the manuscript. ‘'As the 
captain,” said she, “gave us an account of the author of his 
story, it is but right I should gi-ge one of mine. It was 
written by the clergyman of the parish w^here I reside. He 
is a thin, elderly man, of a delicate constitution, but positively 
one of the most charming men that ever lived. He lost his 
wife a few years since ; one of the sw^eetest women you ever 
saw. He has two sons, whom he educates himself; both of 
whom already write delightful poetry. His parsonage is a 
lovely place, close by the church, all overrun with ivy and 
honeysuckles, with the sweetest flower-gaiden about it; for 
you knew our country clergymen are always fond of flowers, 
and make their parsonages perfect pictures. 

His living is a very good one, and he is very much 
.beloved, and does a great deal of good in the neighbourhood 
and among the poor. And then such sermons as he preaches! 
Oh, if you could only hear one, taken from a text in Solomon's • 
Song, all about love and matrimony, one of the sweetest 
things you ever heard I He preaches it at least once a year, 
in spring time, for he knows I am fond of it. He alwa} s 
dines with me on Sundays, and often brings me some of the 
sweetest pieces of poetry, all about the pleasures of melan- 
choly, and such sublets, that make me cry so, you can't 
think. I Ysdbh he would publish. I think he has some things 
as sweet as any thing, in Moore or Lord Ryron. 
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He fell into very iU health some time ago, and was ad* 
vised to go to the continent; and I gave him no peace till ha 
went, and promised to take care of his two }>oys until he 
returned. 

He was gone for above a year, and was quite restored. 
When he came back, he sent me the tale I’m going to show 
you — Oh, here it is !” said she, as the page put in her hands 
a beautiful box of satin-wood. She unlocked it, and from 
among several parcels of notes on embossed paper, cards of 
charades, and copies of verses, she drew out a crimson velvet 
case, that smelt verj’ much of peifumes. From this she took 
a manuscript, daintily written on gilt-edged vellum paper, 
and stitched with a light blue nband. This she handed 
to the captain, who read the following tale, which I Lave 
prociu-ed for the entertainment of the reader. 


ANNETTE DELARBRB. 

The spldier frae the war returns 
And the merchant from the mmn. 

But I hae parted wi’ my love, 

And ne’er to meet again, 

My dear. 

And ne’er to meet again. 

When day is gone, and night is come. 

And a’ are houn to sleep, 

I think on them that’s far awa 
The lee-iang night and weep. 

My dear, 

The lee-lang night and weep. ^ 

Olj> Scotch Balz.a]>, 

Is the course of a tour that I once mSde in Lower Nor- 
mandy, I remained for a day or two at the old town of Hon- 
fieur, which stands near the mouth of the Seine, It was the 
time of a fete, and ^ill the world was thronging in the evening 
to dance at the fair, held before the chapel of Our Lady of 
Grace. As I like all kinds of innocent merry-making, I 
joined the throng. 

The chapel is situated at the top of a high hOl, or promon- 
tory, from whence its bell may be heard at a distance by the 
mariner at night. It is said to have given the name to the 
port of Havre de Grace, which lies directly oj^posito on the 
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other side of the Seine. Tlie road up to the chapel went in a 
zig-zag course, along the biow of the steep coast : it was 
shaded by trees, from between which I had beautiful peeps at 
the ancient towers of Honflour below, the varied scenery of 
the opposite shore, the white buildings of Havre in the dis- 
tance, and the wide sea beyond. Tlie road was enlivened by 
groups of peasant girls, in their bright critn&on dresses, and 
tali caps; and I found all the flower of the neighbourhood 
assembled on the green that crowns the summit of the hill. 

The chapel of Notre Dame de Grace is a favouiite report 
of the inhabitants of Ilonfleur and its vicinity, both for plea- 
sure and devotion. At this little chapel, prayers are put up 
by the mariners of the port pievious to their voyages, and by 
their friends during their absence ; and votive offerings are 
hung about its walS, in fulfilment of vows made during times 
of shipwreck and disaster. The chapel is suiTounded by 
trees. Over the portal is an image of the Virgin and Child, 
with an inscription which stmek me as being quite poetical; — 

« 

Etoile de la mer, priez pour nous I 
(Star of the sea, pray for us !) 

On a level spot near the chapel, ftnder a grove of noble 
trees, the populace dance on fine summer evenings ; and here 
are held frequent fairs and fltes, w^hich assemble all the rustic 
beauty of the loveliest parts of Lower Normandy. The pre- 
sent was an occasion of the kind. Booths and tents were 
erected among the trees ; there were the usual displays of 
finery to tempt the rural coquette, and of wonderful shows 
to entice the curious ; mountebanks were exerting their elo- 
quence; jugglers and fortune-tellers astonishing the credulous; 
while whole rows of grotesque saints, in wood and w’ax-work, 
were offered for the purchase of the pious. 

The fete had assembled in one view all the picturesque cos- 
tumes of the Pays d’Auge, and the C6te de Caux. I beheld 
tall, stately caps, and trim boddices, accor^gling to fashions 
which have been handed down from mother to daughter for 
centuries, the exact counterparts of those worn in the time of 
the Conqueror; and which smprised me by their faithful 
resemblance to those which I had seen in the old pictures of 
Froissart’s Chronicles, and in the paintings of illuminated 
manuscripts. Any one, also, that has been in Lower Nor- 
mandy, must have remarked the beauty of the peasantr^% and 
that air of native elegance which prevails among them. It is 
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to this country, undoubtedly, that the English owe their good 
looks. It was from hence that the bright carnation, the hne 
blue eye, the light auburn hair, passed over to England in the 
trjiin of the Conqueror, and filled the land with beauty. 

The scene before me was perfectly enchanting ; the assem- 
olage of so many fresh and blooming faces ; the gaj* gioups 
in fanciful dresses; some dancing on the green, others strolling 
about, or seated on the grass ; the fine clumps of trees in the 
foreground, bordering the brow of this airy height, and the 
broad, green sea, sleeping in summer tranquillity, iipi the 
distance. 

"V^Tiilst I was regarding this animated picture, I was struck 
with the appearance of a beautiful girl, who passed through 
the crowd without seeming to take any interest in their 
amusements. She was slender and delicate in her form ; she 
had not the bloom upon her cheek that is usual among the 
peasantry of Normandy, and her blue eyes had a singular and 
melancholy expression. She was accompanied by a venerable- 
looking man, whom I presumed to be her father. There w^as 
a w'hi&per among the bystanders, and a wistful look after her 
as she passed ; the young men touched their hats, and some 
of the children followed^her at a little distance, watching her 
movements. She approached the edge of the hill, where 
there is a little platform, from whence the people of Honfleur 
look out for the approach of vessels. Here she stood for 
some time waving her handkerchief, though there was nothing 
to be seen but two or three fishing-boats, liije mere specks on 
the bosom of the distant ocean. 

These circumstances excited my curiosity, and I made some 
inquiries about her, which were answered with readiness and 
intelligence by a priest of the neighbouring chCpel. Our 
conversation drew” together several of the bystanders, each of 
whom had something to communicate, and from them aU I 
gathered the following particulars. 

Annette Dclarbre was the onl) daughter of one of the higher 
order of farmers, or small proprietors, as they are called, who 
lived at Pont TEveque, a pleasant village not far from Hon- 
fleur, in that rich pastoral part of Low”er Normandy called 
the Pays d’Auge. Annette was the pride and delight of her 
parents, and was brought up with the fondest indulgence. 
She was gay, tender, petulant, and susceptible. All her feel- 
ings were quick and ardent ; and never having experienced 
contradiction or-,restramt, she was little practised in self-con- 
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trol : nothing but the native goodness of her heart kept her 
from running continually into error. 

Even while a child, her susceptibility was evinced in an 
attachment which she formed to a playmate, Eugene La 
Forgue, the only son of a widow who lived in the neighbour- 
hood. Their childish love was an epitome of matmer pas- 
sion; it had its caprices, and jealousies, and quarrels, and 
reconciliations. It was assuming something of a gravel 
character as Annette entered her fifteenth, and Eugene his 
nineteenth year, when he was suddenly carried off to the 
army by the conscription. 

It was a heavy blow to his widowed mother, for he was 
her only pride and comfort ; but it was one of those sudden 
bereavements which mothers were perpetually doomed to feel 
in France during the time that continual and bloody wais 
were incessantly draining her youth. It was a temporaiy 
affliction also to Annette to lose her lover. With tender em- 
braces, balf childish, half womanish, she parted from him. 
The tears streamed from her blue eyes, as she bound a braid 
of her fair hair round his wrist ; but the smiles still broke 
through; for she was yet too young to feel how serious a thing 
is separation, and how many chances there are, when parting 
in this wide world, against our ever meeting again. 

Weeks, months, years fiew by. Annette increased in beauty 
as she increased in years, and was the reigning beUe of the 
neighbourhood. Her time passed innocently and happily. 
Her father was a man of some consequence in the rural com- 
munity, and his house was the resort of the gayest of the 
village. Annette held a kind of rural court ; she was always 
surrounded by companions of her own age, among whom she 
shone unrivalled. Much of their time was past in making 
lace, the prevalent manufacture of the neighbourhood. As 
they sat at this delicate and feminine labour, the merry tale 
and sprightly song went round : none laughed with a lighter 
heart than Annette; and if she sang, hu: voice was perfect^ 
melody. Their evenings were enlivened oy the dance, or by 
those pleasant social games so prevalent among the French ; 
and when she appeared at the village ball on Sunday evening, 
ohe was the theme of universal admiration. 

As she was a rural heiress, she did not want for suitors ; 
many advantageous offers were made her, but she refrised 
them all. She lauglled at the pretended pangs of her ad- 
mirers, and triumphed over them with the caprice of buoyant 
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youth and conscious heanty. With all her apparent leyity, 
however, comd any one have read the story of her heart, they 
might have traced in it some fond remembrance of her early 
playmate, not so deeply graven as to be painhal, but too deep 
to be easily obliterated ; and they might have noticed, amidst 
all her gaiety, the tenderness that marked her manner towards 
the mother of Eugene. She would often steal away from her 
youthful companions and their amusements, to pass whole 
days w’ith the good widow ; listening to her fond talk about 
her boy, and blushing wdth secret pleasure when his letters 
were read, at finding herself a constant theme of recollection 
and inquiry. 

At length the sudden return of peace, which sent many a 
warrior to his native cottage, brought back Eugene, a young, 
sun-burnt soldier, to the vSlage. I need nof say how raptur- 
ously his return was greeted by bis mother, who saw in him 
the pride and staff of her old age. He had risen in the 
service by his merit ; but brought away little fi-om the wars, 
excepting a soldier-like air, a gallant name, and a scar across 
the forehead. He brought back, however, a nature unspoiled 
by the camp. He was frank, open, generous, and ardent. 
His heai't was quick and land in its impulses, and was per- 
haps a little softer from having suffered : it was full of tender- 
ness for Annette. He had received frequent accoimts of her 
from his mother; and the mention of her kindness to his 
lonely parent had rendered her doubly dear to him. He had 
been wounded; he bad been a prisoner; he had been in 
various troubles, but he had always preserved the braid of 
her hair which she had bound round his arm. It had been 
a kind of talisman to biiu , he had many a time looked upon 
it as he lay on the hard ground, and the thought* that he 
might one day see Annette again, and tl^ fair fields about 
his native village, had cheered his heart, and enabled him to 
bear up against every hardship. 

He had left Ani^tte almost a child; be found her a bloom- 
ing woman, K he had loved her before, he now adored her. 
Annette was equally struck with the improvement which time 
had made in her lover. She noticed, with secret admiration, 
his superiority to the other young men of the village; the 
frank, lofty, military air, that distinguished him from all the 
rest at their niral gatherings. The more she saw him, the 
more her light, playful fondness of mrmer y^ars deepened 
into ardent and powerful affection. But Annette was a rural 
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belle. She had tasted the sweets of dominion, and had been 
rendered wilful and capricious by constant indulgence at 
home, and admiration abroad. She was conscious of her 
power over Eugene, and del^hted in exercising it. She 
sometymes treated him with petulant caprice, enjoying the 
pain which she inflicted by her frowms, from the idea how 
soon she would chase it away again by her smiles. She took 
a pleasure in alarming his fears, by affecting a temporary 
preference to some one or other of his rivals ; and then would 
delight in allaying them by an ample measme of returning 
kindness. Perhaps there was some degree of vanity gratified 
by all this; it might be a matter of triumph to show her 
absolute power over the young soldier, who was the universal 
object of female*admiration. Eugene, however, was of too 
serious and ardent a nature to be trifled with. He loved too 
fervently not to be filled with doubt. He saw Annette sur- 
rounded by admirers, and full of animation ; the gayest among 
the gay at all their rural festivities, and apparently most gay 
when he was most dejected. Every one saw through tfiis 
caprice but himself ; every one saw that in reality she doted 
on him; but Eugene alone suspepted the sincerity of her 
affection. For some time he bore this coquetry with secret 
impatience and distrust ; but his feelings grew sore and irri- 
table, and overcame his self-command. A slight misunder- 
standing took place; a quarrel ensued. Annette, unaccus- 
tomed to be thwarted and contradicted, and fiill of the inso- 
lence of youthful beauty, assumed an air of disdain. She 
refxised all explanations to her lover, and they parted in 
anger. That very evening Eugene saw her, full of gaiety, 
dancing#with one of his rivals; and as her eye caught his, 
fixed on her with unfeigned distress, it sparkled with more 
than usual vivacity. It was a finishing blow to his hopes, 
already so much impaired by secret distrust. Pride and re- 
sentment both struggled in his breast, and seemed to rouse 
his spirit to all its wonted energy. He retired from her pre- * 
sence with the hasty determination never to see her again. 

A woman is more considerate in affairs of love than a 
man; because love is more the study and business of her life. 
Annette soon repented of her indiscretion ; she felt that she 
had used her lover unkindly; she felt that she had trifled 
with his sincere and ^nerous nature — and then he looked so 
handsome when he parted after their quarrel— his fine features 
iiightecL up by indignation. She had iuteuded making ap 
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with him at the evening dance; but his sudden departure 
prevented her. She now promised herself that when next 
they met she would amply repay him by the sweets of a per- 
fect reconciliation, and that, thenceforward, she would never, 
never tease liim more! That promise was never to be ful- 
filled. Day after day passed; but Eugene did not make his 
appearance. Sunday evening came, the usual time when all 
the gaiety of the village assembled; but Eugene was not 
there. She inquired after him; he had left the village. She 
now became alarmed, and, forgetting all coyness and affected 
indifierence, called on Eugene’s mother for an explanation. 
She found her full of aflSiction, and learnt with surprise and 
consternation that Eugene had gone to sea. 

While his feelings were yet smarting witl^her affected dis- 
dain, and his heart a prey to alternate indignation and despair, 
he had suddenly embraced an invitation which had repeatedly 
been made him by a relation, who was fitting out a ship from 
the port of Honfleur, and who wished him to be the com- 
psfnion of his 'soyage. Absence appeared to him the only 
cure for his unlucky passion; and in the temporary trans- 
ports of his feelings, there was something gratifying in the 
idea of having half the wwld intervene between them. The 
huny necessary for his departure left no time for cool reflec- 
tion ; it rendered him deaf to the remonstrances of his afflicted 
mother. He hastened to Honfleur just in time to make the 
needful preparations for the voyage; and the first news that 
Annette received of this sudden determination was a letter 
delivered by bis mother, returning her pledges of affection, 
particularly the long-treasured braid of her hair, and bidding 
her a last farewell, in terms more fiiU of sorrow and tender- 
ness than upbraiding. ^ 

This was the first stroke of real anguisl^ that Annette had 
ever received, and it overcame her. The vivacity of her 
spirits was apt to hurry her to extremes; she for a time gave 
way to ungovernable transports of affliction and remorse, and 
manifested, in the violence of her grief, the real ardour of 
her affection. The thought occurred to her that the ship 
might not yet have sailed; she seized on the hope with eager- 
ness, and hastened with her father to Honfleur. The ship 
had sailed that very morning. From the heights above the 
town she saw it lessening to a speck on the broad bosom oi 
the ocean, and before evening the white sail h^d faded from 
her sight. She turned fiill (if anguish to the neigh bom-ing 
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chapel of our Lady of Grace, and throwing herself on the 
pavement, poured out prayers and tears for the safe return 
of her lover. 

When she returned home, the cheerfulness of her spirits 
was at an end. She looked back with remorse and self- 
upbraiding at her past caprices; she turned with distaste 
from the adulation of her admirers, and had no longer any 
relish for the amusements of the village. With humiliation 
and diffidence she sought the widowed mother of Eugene; 
but was received by her with an oveiflowing heart; for she 
only beheld in Annette one who could sympathize in her 
doting fondness for her son. It seemed some alleviation of 
her remorse to sit by the mother all day, to study her wants, 
to beguile her heavy hours, to hang about her wdth the 
caressing endeaftnents of a daughter, and to seek by every 
means, if possible, to supply the place of the son, w’hom she 
reproached herself with having driven away. 

In the meantime the ship made a prosperous voyage to her 
destined port. Eugene’s mother received a letter from hijm, 
in which he lamented the precipitancy of his departure The 
voyage had given him time for sober reflection. If Annette 
had been unkind to him, he ought fiot to have forgotten what 
was due to his mother, who was now advanced in years. 
He accused himself of selfishness in only listening to the 
suggestions of his own inconsiderate passions. He promised 
to return with the ship, to make his mind up to his disap- 
pointment, and to think of nothing but making his mother 

happy “ And when he does return,’^ said Annette, clasping 

her hands with transport, “ it shall not be my fault if he ever 
leaves us again.” 

The time approached for the ship’s return. She was daily 
expected, when the weather became dreadfully tempestuous. 
Day after day brought news of vessels foundered or diiven 
on shore, and the sea coast was strewed with wrecks. Intel- 
ligence was received of the looked-for ship having been dis- 
masted in a violent storm, and the greatest fears were enter-** 
tained for her safety, 

Annette never left the side of Eugene’s mother. She 
watched every change of her countenance with painful solici- 
tude, and endeavoured to cheer her with hopes, while her 
own mind was racked by anxiety. She tasked her efforts to 
be gay, but^it was a lorced and unnatural gaiety; a sigh from 
the mother would completely check \t; and when she could 
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ne loager restoir. the rising tears, she would hurry away and 
pour out her agony in secret. Every anxious look, every 
anxious inquir} of the mother, u henever a door opened, or a 
strange face a})])tared, W’as an arrow to her soul. She consi- 
dered every di'-appointment as a pang of her own infliction, 
and her heart sickt ned under the care-worn expression' of the 
maternal eye. At length this suspense became insupportable. 
She left the village and hastened to Honfleur, hoping every 
hour, every moment, to leceive some tidings of her lover. 
She paced the pier, and wearied the seamen of the port with 
her inquiries. She made a daily pilgrimage to the chapel of 
our Lady of Grace ; hung votive garlands on the wall, and 
pass^ed hours either kneeling before the altar, or looking out 
from the brow of the hill upon the angiy sea. 

At length woid was brought that the long*v\ ished-for vessel 
was in sight. She was seen standing into the mouth of the 
Seine, shattered and crippled, bearing marks of having been 
sadly tempest-tossed. There was a general joy diffused by 
her return ; and there was not a blighter eye, nor a lighter 
heart than Annette’s in the little port of Honfleur, as the ship 
came to anchor in the river; and shortly after a boat put of! 
for the shore. The popukce crow’ded down to the pier- head 
to welcome it. Annette stood blushing, and smiling, and 
trembling, and weeping; for a thousand painfully pleasing 
emotions agitated her breast at the thoughts of the meeting 
and reconciliation about to take place. Her heart throbbed 
to pour itself out, and atone to her gallant lover for all its 
errors. At one moment she would place herself in a conspi- 
cuous situation, where she might catch his view at once, and 
surprise him by her welcome; but the next moment a doubt 
would come across her mind, and she w^ould shrink* among 
the throng, trembling and faint, and gasping with her emo- 
tions. Her agitation increased as the boaf drew near, until 
it became distressing ; and it was almost a relief to her when 
she perceived that her lover was not there. She presumed 
that some accident 'liad detained him on board of the ship ; 
and she felt that the delay w^ould enable her to gather more 
self-possession for the meeting. As the boat neared the 
shore, many inquiries were made, and laconic answers re- 
turned. At length Annette heard some inquiries after htT 
lover. Her heart palpitated; there w^as a moment's pause; 
the reply was brief, but awful. He h^d been washed fiom 
the deck, with tw”© of the crew, in the midst of a stoimy 
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niglit, whei) it was impossible to render any assistance. A 
piercing sbr ak broke from among tbe crowd; and Annette 
had nearly fallen into the waves. 

The sudden revulsion of feelings after such a transient 
gleam of happiness was too much for her harassed frame. 
She was carried home senseless. Her life was for some time 
despaired of, and it was months before she recovered her 
health; but she never had perfectly recovered her mind: it 
still remained unsettled with respect to her lover’s fate. 

“The subject,” continued my informer, “is never men- 
tioned in her hearing; but she sometimes speaks of it herself, 
and it seems as though there were some vague train of im- 
pressions in her mind, in which hope and fear are strangely 
mingled; some imperfect idea of her lover's shipwreck, and 
yet some expectaflon of his return. 

“ Her parents have tried every means to cheer her, and to 
banish these gloomy images from her thoughts. They 
assemble round her the young companions in whose society 
she used to delight, and they will w’ork, and chat, and sing, 
and laugh, as formerly; but she will sit silently among them, 
and wdll sometimes weep in the midst of their gaiety; and, if 
spoken to, will make no reply, bufr look up with streaming 
eyes, and sing a dismal little song, which she has learned 
somewhere, about a shipwreck. It makes every one’s heart 
ache to see her in this way, for she used to be the happiest 
creature in the village. 

“ She passes the greater part of the time with Eugene’s 
mother ; whose only consolation is her society, and who dotes 
on her with a mother’s tenderness. She is the only one that 
has perfect influence over Annette in every mood. The poor 
girl seems, as formerly, to make an effort to be cheerM in 
her company ; bul^ sometimes gaze upon her with the 
most piteous look, and then kiss her gray hairs, and fall on 
her neck and weep. 

“She is not always melancholy, however; she has occa- 
sional intervals when she will be bright and animated for days 
together; but there is a degree of wildness. attending these fits 
of gaiety, that prevents their yielding any satisfaction to her 
friends. At such times she will arrange her room, which is 
all covered with pictures of ships and legends of saints, and 
will wreath a white chaplet, as if for a wedding, and prepare 
wedding ornaigoLents. She will listen anxiously at the door, 
look frequently out at the window, as if expecting some 
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one’f arrival. It is supposed tliat at sucli times she is looking 
for her lover’s return; but, as no one touches upon the theme, 
or mentions his name in her presence, the current of her 
thoughts is mere matter of conjecture. Now and then she 
will make a pilgrimage to the chapel of Notre Dame de Grace; 
where she will pray for hours at the altar, and decorate the 
images with wreaths that she has woven, or will wave her 
nandkerehief from the terrace, as you have seen, if there k 
any vessel in the distance.” 

Upwards of a year, he informed me, had now elapsed with- 
out effacing from her mind this singular taint of insanity; 
still her friends hoped it might gi'adually wear away. They 
had at one time removed her to a distant part of the countrj’, 
in hopes that absence from the scenes connected with her 
story might have a salutary effect; but when her periodical 
melanchoty returned, she became more restless and wretched 
than usual, and, secretly escaping from her friends, set out on 
foot, without knowing the road, on one of her pilgrimages to 
the chapel- 

This little story entirely drew my attention from the gay 
scene of the fete*, ai!d fixed it upon the beautiful Annette. 
While she was yet sta:&uing on the terrace, the vesper bell 
was rung from the neighbouring chapel. She listened for a 
moment, and then, drawing a small rosary from her bosom, 
walked in that direction. Several of the peasantry followed 
her in silence; and I felt too much interested not to do the 
same. 

The chapel, as I said before, is in the midst of a grove, on 
the high promontory. The inside is hung round with little 
models of ships, and rude paintings of wrecks, and perils at 
sea, and providential deliverances; the votive ofibrings of 
captains and crews that have been saved. On entering, An- 
nette paused for a moment before a pidlure of the Virgin, 
%vhich, I observed, had recently been decorated with a wreath 
of artificial flowers. When she reached the middle of the 
chapel, she knelt ^own, and those who followed her involun- 
tarily did the same at a little distance. The evening sun 
shone softly through the chequered grove into one window of 
the chapel. A perfect stillness reigned within; and this still- 
ness was the more impressive, contrasted with the distant 
sound of music and merriment from the fair. I could not take 
my eyes off from the poor supplianl^, her lips moved as she 
toil hei beads, but her prayers were breathed m silence. It 
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might have beea mere fancy excited by the scene, that as 
she raised her eyes to heaven, I thought they had an expres- 
sion truly seraphic. But I am easily affected by female 
beauty, and there was something in this mixture of love, de- 
votion, and partial insanity, that was inexpressibly touching. 

As tlie poor girl left the chapel, there was a sweet serenity 
in her looks; and I was told that she would return home, and 
in all probability be calm and cheerful for days and even 
weeks , in which time it was supposed that hope predominated 
in her mental malady; and that, when the dark side of her 
mind, as her friends call it, was about to turn up, it would be 
known by her neglecting her distaff or her lace, singing 
plaintive songs, and weeping in silence. 

She passed on from the chapel without noticing the fi^te, 
but smiling and sjeaking to many as she passed. I followed 
her with my eye as she descended the winding road towards 
Honfleur, leaning on her father’s arm. “ Heaven,” thought 
I, “ has ever its store of balms for the hurt mind and woimded 
spirit, and may in time rear up this broken flower to be onc^ 
more the pride and joy of the valley. The very delusion in 
which the poor girl walks may be one of those mists kindly 
diffused by Providence over the regions of thought, when 
they become too fruitful of misery. The veil may gradually 
be raised which obscures the horizon of her mind, as she is 
enabled steadily and calmly to contemplate the sorrows at 
present hidden in mercy from her view.” 

On my return from Paris about a year afterwai*ds, I turned 
off from the beaten route at Bouen, to revisit some of the 
most striking scenes of Lower Normandy. Having passed 
through ^he lovely country of the Pays d’Auge, I reached 
Honfleur on a fine afternoon, intending to cross to Havre the 
next morning and embark for England. As I had no better 
way of passing the evening, I strolled up the hill to enjoy the 
fine prospect from the chapel of Notre Dame de Grace ; and 
while there, I thought of inquiring afte? the fate of poor 
Annette Delarbre. The priest who had told me her story was 
officiating at vespers, after which I accosted him, and learnt 
from him the remaining circumstances. He told me that, 
from the time I had seen her at the chapel, her disorder took 
a sudden turn for the worse, and her health rapidly declined. 
Her cheerfiil intervals^eeame shorter and less frequent, and 
attended wit£ more incoherency. She grew languid, silent 
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and moody in her melancholy; her form “was wasted, hel 
looks pale and disconsolate, and it was feared she would 
never recover. She became impatient of all sounds of gaiety, 
and was never so contented as when Eugene’s mother was 
near her. The good woman watched over her with ^patient, 
yearning solicitude ; and in seeking to beguile her sorrows, 
w’ould half forget her own. Sometimes as she sat looking 
upon her pallid face, the tears would fill her eyes, which 
when Annette perceived, she would anxiously wipe them 
away, and tell her not to grieve, for that Eugene would soon 
return : and then she would affect a forced gaiety, as ^ in 
former times, and sing a lively air ; but a sudden recollection 
w'ould come over her, and she would burst into tears, hang 
on the poor mother's neck, and entreat her not to curse her 
for having destroyed her son. 

Just at this time, fo the astonishment of every one, news 
w'as received of Eugene, who, it appeared, was still living. 
When almost drowned, he had fortunately seized upon a spar 
which had been washed from the ship’s deck. Finding him- 
self nearly exhausted, he had fastened himself to it and 
floated for a day and night, until all sense had left him. On 
recovering, he had found himself on board a vessel bound to 
India, but so ill as not to move without assistance. His 
health had continued precarious throughout the voyage ; on 
arriving in India he had experienced many vicissitudes, and 
had been transferred from ship to ship, and hospital to hos- 
pital. His constitution had enabled him to struggle through 
every hardship ; and he was now in a distant port, waiting 
only for the sailing of a ship to return home. 

Great caution was necessary in imparting these J:idings to 
the mother, and even then she was nearly overcome by the 
transports of her joy. But how to impart them to Annette 
was a matter of still greater perplexity. Her state of mind 
had been so morbid ; she had been subject to such violent 
changes, and the Qjiuse of her derangement had been of such 
an inconsolable and hopeless kind, that her friends had 
always forborne to tamper with her feelings. They had never 
even hinted at the subject of her griefs, nor encouraged the 
theme when she adverted to it, but had passed it over in 
silence, hoping that time would gradually wear the traces of 
it from her recollection, or at least, 'V|ould render them less 
painful. They now felt at a loss how to imdeceive her even 
in her misery, lest tbs sudden recurrence of haijpiness might 
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confirm the estrangement of her reason, or might overpower 
her enfeebled fiame. They ventured, however, to probe 
those wounds which they formerly did not dare to touch, for 
they now had the balm to pour into them. They led the 
conversation to those topics which they had hitherto shunned, 
and endeavoured to ascertain the current of her thoughts in 
those varrying moods that had formerly perplexed them. 
They found, however, that her mind was even more affected 
than they had imagined. All her ideas were confused and 
wandering. Her bright and cheerful moods, which now gi'ew 
seldomer than ever, were all the effects of mental delusion. 
At such times she had no recollection of her lover’s having 
been in danger, but was only anticipating his arrival. 

When the winter has passed away,” said she. “ and the 
trees put on their Tftossoms, and the swallow comes back over 
the sea, he will return.” When she was drooping and 
desponding, it was in vain to remind her of \\hat she had 
said in her gayer moments, and to assure her that Eugene 
would indeed return shortly. She wept on in silence, and^ 
appeared insensible to their words. But at times her agitation 
became violent, when she would upbraid herself with having 
driven Eugene fro a his mother and brought sorrow on her 
gray hairs Her mind admitted but one leading idea at a 
time, which nothing could divert or efface ; or if they ever 
succeeded in interrupting the current of her fancy, it only 
became the more incoherent, and increased the feverishness 
that preyed upon both mind and body. Her friends felt 
more alarm for her than ever, for they feared that her senses 
were irrecoverably gone, and her constitution completely 
undermined. 

In the meantime, Eugene returned to the village. He was 
violently affected yj;hen the story of Annette was told him. 
With bitterness of heart he upbraided his own rashness and 
infatuation that had hurried him away from her, and accused 
himself as the author of all her woes. His mother would 
describe to him all the anguish and remorse of poor Annette; 
the tenderness with which she clung to her, and endea- 
voured, even in the midst of her insanity, to console her for 
the loss of her son, and the touching expressions of affection 
that were mingled with her most incoherent wanderings of 
thought, until his feelings would be wound up to agony, and 
he would entreat her to desist from the recital. They did not 
dare as yet to 'bring him into Annette’s sight; but he was 
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permitted to see her when she w^as sleeping. The teara 
(streamed down his sun-burnt cheeks as he contemplated the 
ravages which grief and malady had made ; and his heart 
swelled almost to breaking as he beheld round her neck the 
very braid of hair which she once gave him in token of 
girlish alfection, and which he had retui-ned to her in'anger. 

At length the physician that attended her determined to 
venture upon an experiment ; to take advantage of one of 
those cheerful moods when her mind was visited by hope, and 
to endeavour to engraft, as it were, the reality upon the 
delusions of her fancy. These moods had now become very 
rare, for natxire was sinking under the continual pressure of 
her mental malady, and the principle of reaction was daily 
growing weaker. Every effort was tried to bring on a cheer- 
hil interval of the kind. Several of her rfiost fiiv'ourite com- 
panions were kept continually about her ; they chatted gaily, 
they laughed, and sang, and danced ; but Annette reclined 
with languid frame and hollow eye, and took no part in their 
gaiety. At length the winter was gone ; the trees put forth 
their leaves ; the swallows began to build in the eaves of the 
house, and the robin and wren piped all day beneath the 
window. Annette's spirits gradually revived. She began to 
deck her person with unusual care; and, bringing forth a 
basket of artificial flowers, she went to work to wreathe a 
bridal chaplet of white roses. Her companions asked her 
why she prepared the chaplet. “What!” said she with a 
smile, “Imve you not noticed the trees putting on their 
wedding-dresses of blossoms ? Has not the swallow flown 
back over the sea ? Do you not know that the time is come for 
Eugene to return ? that he wOl be home to-morrow, and that 
on Sunday we are to be married • 

Her words were repeated to the physician, and he seized on 
them at once. He directed that her idea should be en- 
couraged and acted upon. Her words were echoed through 
the house. Every one talked of the return of Eugene as a 
matter of course ; they congratulated her upon her approach- 
ing happiness, and assisted her in her preparations. The 
next morning the same theme was resumed. She was dressed 
out to receive her lover. Every bosom fluttered with anxiety. 
A cabriolet drove into the v&lage. “ Eugene is coining !” 
was the cry. She saw him alight at the door, and rushed 
with a shriek into his arms. 

Her Mends trembled for the result of this critical exper*- 
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ment ; but she did not sink under it, for her fancy had pre- 
pared her for his letum. She was as one in a dream, to 
whom a tide of unlooked-for prosperity, that would have 
overwhelmed his waking reason, seems but the natural cur- 
rent of circumstances. Her conversation, however, showed 
that hei senses were wandering. There was an absolute for- 
getfulness of all past sorrow ; a wild and feverish gaiety that 
at times was incoherent. 

The next morning she awoke languid and exhausted All 
the occurrences of the preceding day had passed away from 
her mind as though they had been the mere illusions of her 
fancy. She rose melancholy and abstracted, and as she 
dressed herself, was heard to sing one of her plaintive ballads. 
When she entered the parlour her eyes were swollen with 
weeping. She hftard Eugene’s voice without and started. 
She passed her hand across her forehead, and stood musing, 
like one endeavouring to recall a dream. Eugene entered 
the room, and advanced towards her; she looked at him with 
an eager, searching look, murmured some indistinct words, 
and, before he could reach her, sank upon the floor. 

She relapsed into a wild and unsettled state of mind; but 
now that the first shock was over, the physician ordered that 
Eugene should keep continually in her sight. Sometimes she 
did not know him ; at other times she would talk to him as if 
he were going to sea, and would implore him not to part from 
her in anger ; and when he was not present she would speak 
of him as if biuied in the ocean, and would sit, with clasped 
hands, looking upon the ground, the picture of despair. 

As the agitation of her feelings subsided, and her frame 
recovered from the shock which it had received, she became 
more placid and coherent. Eugene kept almost continually 
near her. He formed the real object round which hei 
scattered ideas once more gathered, and which linked them 
once more with the realities of life. But her changeful dis- 
order now appeared to take a new turn. She became languid 
and inert, and would sit for hours silen,., and almost in a ” 
state of lethargy. If roused from this stupor, it seemed as if 
her mind would make some attempts to follow up a train of 
thought, but would soon become confused. She would regard 
every one that approached her with an anxious and inquiring 
eye, "that seemed continually to disappoint itself. Sometimes-, 
as her lover sat holdirlg her hand, she would look pensively la 
his face without saying a word, until his heart was overcome; 
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and after tlicse transient fits of intellectual exertion, 
would sink again into lethargy. 

By degrees this stupor increased ; her mind appeared to 
have* subsided into a stagnant and almost deathlike calm. For 
the greater part of the time her eyes were closed ; her face 
almost as fixed and passionless as that of a corpse. She no 
longer took any notice of sniTounding objects. There was 
an a^vfulness in this tranquillity that filled her friends wi^ 
apprehension. The physician ordered that she should^e 
kept perfectly quiet ; or that, if she evinced any agitation, she 
should be gently lulled, like a child, by some favourite tune. 

She remained in this state for hours, hardly seeming to 
breathe, and apparently sinking into the sleep of death. Her 
chamber was profoimdly still. The attendants moved about 
it with noiseless tread ; everything was Communicated by 
signs and whispers. Her lover sat by her side with painful 
anxiety, and fearing that every breath which stole from her 
pale lips would be the last. 

, At length she heaved a deep sigh ; and from some con- 
vulsive motions, appeared to be tioubled in her sleep. Her 
agitation increased, accompanied by an indistinct moaning. 
One of her companions, remembering the physician’s instruc- 
tions, endeavoured to lull her, singing, in a low voice, a 
tender little air, which was a particular favourite of Annette’s, 
Probably it had some connexion in her mind with her own 
story j for every fond girl has some ditty of the kind, linked 
in her thoughts with sweet and sad remembrances. I 

As sbp sang, the agitation of Annette subsided. A streak 
of ifeint colour came into her cheeks ; her eyelids became 
swollen with rising tears, which trembled there for a moment, 
and then stealing forth, coursed down her pallifi cheek. 
\\'hen the song ^vas ended, she opened her eyes and looked 
about her, as one awaking in a strange place. 

“ Oh, Eugene Eugene !” said she, “ it seems as if I have 
_ had a long and dismal dream ; what has happened, and what 
has been the matter with me ?” 

The questions w^ere embarrassing; and before they could be 
answered, the physician, who was in the next room, entered. 
Hhe took him by the hand, looked up in his face, and made 
the same inquiij. He endeavoured to put her with some 
evasive answ'er; — “No, no!” cried she, “I know I've been 
ill, and I have been dreaming strangely. I thought Eugene 
left us- —and that he had gone to sea— and tKat— -andthat 
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he was drowned! — But he has been to sea!’^ added she 
earnestly, as recollection kept flashing upon her, “ and he 
has been wrecked — and we were all so wretched — and he 

came home ap'ain one bright morning — ^and Oh!” said 

she, pressing her hand against her forehead with a sickly 
smile, ‘ I see how it is ; all has not been right here, I begin' 
to recollect — ^but it is all past now — Eugene is here ! and his 
mother is happy — and we shall never — ^never part again — 
shall we, Eugene ?” 

She sunk back in her chair exhausted ; the tears streamed 
down her cheeks. Her companions hovered round her, not 
knowing what to make of this sudden dawn of reason. Her 
lover sobbed aloud. She opened her eyes again, and looked 
upon them with an air of the sweetest acknowledgment, 

“ You are all so g^od to me !” said she, faintly. 

The physician drew the father aside. “ Your daughter’s 
mind is restored,” said he ; she is sensible that she has been 
deranged ; she is growing conscious of the past, and conscious 
of the present. All that now remains is to keep her calm 
and quiet xmtil her health is re-established, and then let her 
be married, in God’s name !” 

“The wedding took place,” continued the good priest, 
“ hut a short time since ; they %vere here at the last feie 
during their honey-moon, and a handsomer and happier 
couple was not to be seen as they danced under yonder trees. 
The young man, his wife, and mother, now five on a flne 
farm at Pont L’Eveque ; and that model of a ship which you 
see yonder, with white flowers wreathed round it, is An- 
nette’s offering of thanks to our Lady of Grace, for having 
listened to her prayers, and protected her lover in the hou 
of peril.”'-** 

The captain having finished, there was a momentary silence. 
The tender-hearted Lady Lillycraft, who knew the story by 

■* Whoever has seen the pathetic ballet of Nii.<H3;, may be reminded 
of it by some of the passages in the latter part of the above tale. 
The story, it is true, was sketched before seeing that ballet; but in 
re-writing it, the author s memory was haunted by the inimitable 
performance of Bigotini, in Nina, and the vivid recoUection of it may 
have produced an occasional similarity. He is in some measure 
prompted to make this acknowledgment, for the purpose of express- 
ing his admiration of the t^onderful powers of that actress ; who hai 
given a dignity and pathos to the ballet, of which he had not sup*> 
posed it ca|>able. 
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heart, had led the way in weeping, and indeed had often 
begun to shed tears before they had come to the right place. 

Ihe fair Julia was a little flurried at the passage where 
wedding preparations were mentioned ; but the auditor most 
affected was the simple Phoebe Wilkins. She had gradually 
dropt her work in her lap, and sat sobbing through the latter 
part of the story, xmtil towards the end, when the happy 
reverse had nearly produced another scene of hysterics. 
“ Go, take this case to my room, again, child,” said Lady 
Liliycraft, kindly, ‘‘and dont cry so much.” 

“ I won't, an’t please your ladyship, if I can help it but 
Fra glad they made all up again, and were married !” 

By the w’ay, the case of this love-lorn damsel begins to 
make some talk in the household, especially among certain 
little ladies, not far in their teens, of whCm she has made 
confidants She is a great favourite with them all, but parti- 
cularly so since she has confided to them her love secrets. 
They enter into her concerns with all the violent zeal and 
averwhelming sympathjr with which little boarding-school 
ladies engage in the politics of a love affair, 

I have noticed them frequently clustering about her in 
private conferences, or wallung up and down the garden 
terrace under my window, listening to some long and do- 
lorous story of her afflictions ; of which I could now and 
then distinguish the ever-recurring phrases “ says he,” and 
“ says she.” 

I accidentally interrupted one of those little councils of war, 
when they were aU huddled together under a tree, and seemed 
to be earnestly considering some interesting document. The 
flutter at my approach showed that there were some secrets 
under discussion ; and I obsen^ed the disconsolate Phoebe 
crumpling into her bosom either a love-letjer, or an old valen- 
tine, and brushing away the tears from her cheeks. 

Ihe girl is a good girl, of a soft, melting nature, and shows 
^ her concern at the cruelty of her lover only in tears and 
drooping looks ; but with the little ladies who have espoused 
her cause, it sparkles up into fiery indignation ; and I have 
noticed on Sunday many a glance darted at the pew of the 
Tibbets’s, enough even to melt down the silver buttons on old 
Eeady-Mcney’s jacket. 
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A citizen, for recreation’s sake. 

To see the country would a journey take 
Some dozen mile, or very little more ; 

Taking his leave with fiiends two months before, 

With drinking healths, and shaking by the hand. 

As he had travel! d to some new-found land. 

Doctor Merrie-Mak, . 608 . 

The squire has lately received another shock in the saddle, 
and been almost unseated by his marplot neighbour, the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Faddy, who rides his jog-trot hobby with equal 
zeal, and is so bent upon improving and leforming the 
neighbourhood, that the squire thinks, in a little while, it 
win be scarce wof th living in. The enormity that has just 
discomposed my worthy host, is an attempt of the manufac- 
turer to have a line of coaches established, that shall di- 
verge from the old route, and pass through the neighbouring 
village. • 

I believe I have mentioned that the Hall is situated in a 
i-etired part of the country, at a distance from any great coach 
road ; insomuch that the arrival of a traveller is apt to make 
every one look out of the window, and to cause some talk 
among the ale- drinkers at the little inn. 1 was at a loss, 
therefore, to account for the squire’s indignation at a measure 
apparently fraught with convenience and advantage, until I 
found that the conveniences of travelling were among his 
greatest grievances. 

In fact, he rails a^inst stage-coaches, post-chaises, and 
turnpike-roads, as serious causes of the corruption of English 
rural manners. They have given facilities, he says, to every 
humdrum citizen to trundle his family about the kingdom, 
and have sent the follies and fashions of town whirling, in 
coach-loads, to the remotest parts of the island. The whole 
country, he says, is traversed by these flying cargoes ; every 
by-road is explored by enterprising tourists from Cheapside 
and the Poultry, and every gentleman's park and lawns 
invaded by cockney sketchers of both sexes, with portable 
chairs and portfolios for drawing. 

He laments o\er this as ‘^pstroying the charm of privacy, 
anl interrupting the qji^ict of country life ; but more espe- 
cially as afiecting the simplicity of the peasantry, and fill- 
ing their heads with half-city m tions. A great coach inn^ 
he says, is enough to rain the manners of a whole village. 

a2 
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It creates a horde of sots and idlers ; makes gapers and gaze^,^ 
and newsmongers of the common people, and knowing jockejs 
of the country bumpkins. 

The squire has something of the old feudal feeling. He 
looks back with regret to the “good old times,” when journeys 
were only made on horseback, and the extraordinary drSiciil- 
ties of trarelling, owing to bad roads, bad accommodations, 
and highway robbers, seemed to separate each village and 
hamlet from the rest of the world. The loid of the manor 
was then a kind of monarch in the little realm around him. 
He held his court in his paternal hall, and was looked up to 
\\ ith almost as much loj alty and deference as the king him- 
self. Every’ neighbourhood was a little world within itself, 
having its local manners and customs, its local history, and 
hjeal opinions. The inhabitants were fondS- of their homes, 
and thought less of wandering. It was looked upon as an 
expedition to travel out of sight of the parish steeple ; and a 
man that had been to London was a village oracle for the rest 
of his life, 

%Miat a difference between the mode of travelling in those 
days and at present ! At that time, when a gentleman went 
on a distant visit, he sallmd forth like a knight-errant on an 
enterprise, and every family excursion was a pageant. How 
splendid and fanciful must one of those domestic cavalcades 
have been, where the beautiful dames were mounted on pal- 
freys magnificently caparisoned, with embroidered harness, all 
tinkling with silver hells ; attended by cavaliers richly attired 
on prancing steeds, and followed by pages and serving-mcii, 
as we see them represented in old tapestry. The gentry, as 
they travelled about in those days, were like moving j)ictures. 
They delighted the eyes and awakened the admiration of the 
common people, and passed before them like superior beings ; 
and indeed they were so ; there was a hardy and healthful 
exercise connected with this equestrian style, that made 
'■ them generous andt^ioble. 

In his fondness for the old style of travelling, the squire 
makes most of his journeys on horseback, though he laments 
the modern deficiency of incident on the road from the want 
of fellow wayfarers, and the rapidity with which every one is 
whirled along in coaches and post-chaises. In the “ good old 
times,” on the contrary, a cavalier joggped on through bog and 
mire, from town to town, and hamlet to hamlet, conversings 
tilth friars and fraiiklens, and all other chan;e companions oi 
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the road; beguiljig the way with travellers* tales, which then 
were truly wonderful, for everything beyond one’s neighbour* 
hood was full of marvel and romance; stopping at night at 
some “ hostel,” where the bush over the door proclaimed good 
wine, or a pretty hostess made bad wine palatable; meeting 
at supper with travellers like himself; discussing their day's 
adventures, or listening to the song or meriy story of the 
host, who was generally a boon companion, and presided at 
his own board; for, according to old Tusscr’s Innholder’s 
Posie,” 

At meales my friend who vitleth here 
And sitteth with his host, 

Shall both be sure of Letter cheere, 

And ’scape with lesser cost. 

The squire is iSnd, too, of stopping at those inns which may 
be met with, here and there, in ancient houses of wood and 
plaster, or calimanco houses, as they are called by antiquaries, 
with deep porches, diamond-paned bow- windows, pannelled 
rooms and great fire-places He will prefer them to m<5re 
spacious and modern inns, and will cheerfully put up with bad 
cheer and bad accommodation in the gratification of his 
humour. They give him, he says, *the feeling of old times, 
insomuch that he almost expects, in the dusk of the evening, 
to see some party of weary travellers ride up to the door, 
with plumes and mantles, trunk-hose, wide hoots, and long 
rapiers. 

The good squire’s remarks brought to mind a visit that I 
once paid to the Tabard Inn, famous for being the place o£ 
assemblage from whence Chaucer’s pilgrims set forth for 
Canterbiiry. It is in the borough of Southw^ark, not far from 
London Bridge, and bears at present the name of The 
Talbot.” It has 3adly declined in dignity since the days of 
Chaucer, being a mere rendezvous and packing place of the 
great waggons that travel into Kent. The court-yard, which 
was anciently the mustering-place of the pilgrims previous to* 
their departure, was now lumbered with huge waggons. 
Crates, boxes, hampers, and baskets, containing the good 
things of town and country, were piled about them ; while, 
among the straw and litter, the motherly hens scratched and 
clucked, with their hungry broods at their heels. Instead of 
Chaucer’s motley and'^splendid throng, I only saw a group of 
waggoners and stable-boys enjoying a circulating pot of ale; 
while a long-bodied dog sat by, with head on one imde, ear 
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cocked up, and wistful gaze, as if waiting for his tuni at th« 
tankard. 

Notwithstanding this grievous declension, however, I was 
giatified at perceiving that the present occupants were not 
unconscious of the poetical renown of their mansion. An 
inscription over the gateway proclaimed it to be the innVhere 
Chaucer's pilgrims slept on the night previous to their de- 
piirture, and at the bottom of the yard was a magnificent sign 
representing them in the act of sallying forth I was pleased, 
too, at noti<‘ing, that though the present inn was compara- 
tively modern, yet the form of the old inn was preserved. 
There were galleries round the yard, as in old times, on which 
opened the chambers of the guests. To these ancient inns 
have antiquaries ascribed the present form of our theatres. 
Plays were originally acted in inn-yards. The guests lolled 
over the galleries, wdiich answered to our modern dress-circle ; 
the critical mob clustered in the yard instead of the pit; and 
the groups gazing from the garret wmdo%vs were no bad re- 
presentatives of the gods of the shilling gallery. When, there- 
fore, the drama grew important enough to have a house of its 
own, the architects took a hint for its constmetion fxom the 
yard of the ancient “* hostel.*’ 

I was so well pleased at finding these remembrances of 
Chaucer and his poem, that I ordered my dinner in the little 
parlour of The Talbot.*’ Whilst it was preparing, I sat at 
the window, musing and gazing into the court-yard, and con- 
juring up recollections of the scenes depicted in such lively 
colours by the poet, until, by degrees, bales, boxes, and 
hampers, boys, w-aggoners, and dogs, faded from sight, and 
my fancy peopled the place with the motley throng of Canter- 
buiy pilgrims. The galleries once more swarmed with idle 
gazers, in the rich dresses of Chaucer’s ti^e, and the whole 
cavalcade seemed to pass before me. There was the stately 
knight on sober steed, who had ridden in Christendom and 
^heathenesse, and had “foughten for our faith at Tramis- 
sene and his son, the young squire, a lover, and a lusty 
bachelor, with curled locks and gay embroidery ; a bold rider, 
a dancer, and a writer of verses, singing and fluting all day 
long, and fresh as the “ month of May;”— and his “ knot- 
aeaded'* yeoman; a bold forester, in green, with horn, and 
baudrick, and dagger, a mighty bow hand and a sheaf of 
peacock arrows shining beneath his belt; — and the^coy, smiling, 
simple imn, with her gray eyes, her small red mouth, and faif 
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forehead, her dainty person clad in featly cloak, and ‘ypiiiched 
wimple,” her coral beads about her arm, her golden brooch 
with a love motto, and her pretty oath ‘‘ by Saint Eloy — 
and the merchant, solemn in speech and high on norse, with 
forked beard, and “Flaundrish bevei hat,’ — and the lusty 
monk, “full, fet, and in good point,” with berry browm 
palfrey, his hood fastened with gold pin, wrought with a love- 
knot, his bald head shining like glass, and his face glistening 
as though it had been anointed; — and the lean, logical, sen 
tentious clerke of Oxenforde, upon his half-starved, scholar- 
like horse; — and the bowsing sompnour, with fiery-cherub 
face, all knobbed with pimples, an eater of garlick and onions, 
and drinker of “ strong wine, red as blood,” that carried a 
cake for a buckler, and babbled Latin in his cups ; of whose 
brimstone visag# “children were sore afeard;” — ^and the 
buxom wife of Bath, the widow of five husbands, upon her 
ambling nag, with her hat broad as a buckler, her red 
stockings, and sharp spurs ; — and the slender, choleric reeve 
of Norfolk, bestriding his good gray stot, with close-shaven 
beard, his hair cropped round his ears, lon^, lean, calfless legs, 
and a rusty blade by his side, — ^and the jolly Limitour, with 
lisping tongue and twinkling eye, jvell beloved of franklens 
and housewives, a great promoter of marriages among young 
women, known at the taverns m every town, and by every 
“ hosteler and gay tapstere.” In short, before I was roused 
from my reverie by the less poetical, but more substantial ap- 
parition of a smoking beef-steak, I had seen the whole 
cavalcade issue from the hostel gate, with the brawny, double- 
jointed, red-haired miller, playing the bagpipes before them, 
and the ancient host of “ The Tabard” giving them his fare- 
well God-send to Canterbury. 

When I told the squire of the existence of this legitimate 
descendant of the ancient Tabard Inn, his eyes absolutely 
glistened with delight. He determined to hunt it up the very 
first time he visited London, and to eat a dinner there, and 
drink a cup of my host's best wine “in memory of oldT 
Chaucer. The general, who happened to be present, imme- 
diately begged to be of the party, for he liked to encourage 
these long-established houses, as they are apt to have choice 
old wines. 
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Farewell, rewards and fairies, 

Good housewives now may say ; 

For now fowle sluts in dairies 
Do fare as well as they : 

And though they sweepe their hearths no lesstf 
Than maids were wont to doe. 

Yet who of late for cieanlinesse 
Finds sixpence in her shooe ? Bishop Coxeet. 

I HAVE mentioned the squire's fondness for the marrellous, 
and his predilection for legends and romances. His library 
contains a curious collection of old works of this kind, which 
bear evident marks of having been much read. In his great 
love for all that is antiquated, he cherishes popular' super- 
stitions, and listens, with very grave attentron, to every tale, 
however strange ; so that, through his countenance, the house- 
hold, and, indeed, the whole neighbourhood, is well stocked 
with wonderful stories; and if ever a doubt is expressed of 
any one of them, the narrator will generally observe, that the 
“ squire thinks there's something in it.” 

The Hall, of course, comes in for its share, the common 
people having ahvays a ^iropen&ity to fui'nish a great super- 
annuated building of the kind with supernatm*al inhabitants. 
Ibe gloomy galleries of such old family mansions ; the stately 
chambers adorned with grotesque carvings and faded paint- 
ings; the sounds that vaguely echo about them; the moaning 
of the wind ; the cries of rooks and ravens from the trees 
and chimney-tops ; all produce a state of mind favourable to 
superstitious fancies. 

In one chamber of the Hall, just opposite a door which 
opens upon a dusky passage, there is a full-length portrait of 
a waiTior in armour; w'hen, on suddenly turning into the 
passage, I have caught a sight of the pen-trait, thrown into 
strong relief by tho dark pannelling against w'hich it hangs, 
I have more than once been startled, as though it were a 
* figui'e advancing tcAvards me. 

To superstitious minds, therefore, predisposed by the strange 
and mekincholy stories that are connected with family paint- 
ings, it needs frat lii tie stretch of fancy, on a moonlight night, 
or by the flickering light of a candle, to set the old pictures on 
the walls in motion, sweeping in their jobes and trains about 
the galleries. * 

Ta tell the truth, the squire confessed that he used to take 
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a pleasure in Ms younger days in setting marvellous stories 
afloat, and connecting them with, the lonely and peculiar 
places of the neighbourhood. Whenever he read any legend 
of a striking nature, he endeavoured to transplant it, and give 
it a local habitation among the scenes of his boyhood. Many 
of these stories took root, and he says he is often amused with 
the odd shapes in which they come back to him in some old 
woman s narrative, after they have been circulating for years 
^mong the peasantry, and imdergoing rustic additions and 
amendments. Among these may doubtless be numbered that 
of the crusader’s ghost, which I have mentioned in the account 
of my Christmas visit; and another about the hard-riding 
squire of yore, the family Nimrod ; who is sometimes heard 
on stormy winter nights, galloping, with hound and hom, o^ cr 
a wild moor a few%iiles distant from the Hall. This I appre- 
hend to have had its origin in the famous story of the wild 
huntsman, the favourite goblin in German tales ; though, by 
the by, as I was talking on the subject with Master Simon 
the other evening in the dark avenue, he hinted, that he had 
himself once or twice heard odd sounds at night, very like a 
pack of hounds in cry ; and that once, as he was retuiming 
rather late from a hunting-dinner,*' he had seen a strange 
figure galloping along this same moor; but as he was riding 
rather fast at the time, and in a hurry to get home, he did 
not stop to ascertain what it was. 

Popular superstitions are fast fading away in England, owing 
to the general diflusion of knowledge, and the bustling inter- 
course kept up throughout the country; still they have their 
strongholds and lingering places, and a retired neighbourhood 
like this is apt to be one of them. The parson tells me that 
he meet * with many traditional beliefs and notions among the 
common people, which he has been able to draw horn them 
in the course of familiar conversation, though they are rather 
shy of avowing them to strangers, and particularly to ‘‘the 
gentry,*’ who are apt to laugh at them.,^ He says there ai^e . 
several of his old parishioners who remem 6er when the village 
had its bar-guest, or bar-ghost ;^a spirit supposed to belong to 
a town or village, and to predict any impending misfortune 
by midnight shrieks and wailings. 'I'he last time it was 
heard was just before tbe death of Mr. Bracebridge’s father, 
who was much beloveduithroughout tbe neighbourhood; though 
there are not ^wanting some obstinate unbelievers, who insisted 
diat it was nothing but the howiina of a watch-dog. I ha\ e 
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been greatV delijichted, however, at meeting with some traces 
of my old favourite, Robin Good-fellow, though under a dif- 
ferent appellation from any of those by which I have hereto- 
fore heard him called. The parson assures me that many of 
the peasantiy believe in household goblins, called Bobbies, 
which live about particular farms and houses, in the same way 
that Robin Good-fellow did of old. Sometimes they haunt 
the barns and out-houses, and now and then will assist the 
fanner wonderfulty, by getting in all his hay or com in a 
single night. In general, however, they prefer to live within 
doors, and are fond of keeping about the great hearths, and 
basking at night, after the family have gone to bed, by the 
glowing embers. When put in particular good humour by 
the warmth of their lodgings, and the tidiness of the house- 
maids, they will overcome their natural laz^ess. and do a vast 
deal of household work before morning ; churning the cream, 
brewing the beer, or spinning all the good dame’s flax. All 
this is precisely the conduct of Robin Good-fellow, described 
80 charmingly by Milton : 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

Wljen in on® night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail had thresh’d the corn 
That ten day labourers could not end ; 

Then lays him down the lubber-fiend, 

And, stretch’d out all the chimney’s length, 

Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

, And crop-full, out of door he flings 

Ere the hrst cock his matin rings. 

But beside these household Bobbies, there are others of a 
more gloomy and unsocial nature, that keep abqjit lonely 
bams at a distance from any dwelling-house, or about ruins 
and old bridges. These are Ml of mischievous, and often 
malignant tricks, and are fond of playing pranks upon be- 
nighted travellers. There is a story, among the old people, of 
, one that haunted ^ruined mill, just by a bridge that crosses a 
small stream; how that late one night, as a traveller was 
passing on horseback, the Bobbie jumped up behind him, and 
grasped him so close round the body that he had no power to 
help himself, but expected to be squeezed to death ; lu'^kily 
his heels weze loose, with which he plied the sides of his 
steed, and was carried, with the wondetful instinct of a travel- 
ler s horse, sti .light to the village inn. Had the inn been at 
any greater distance, there is no doubt but he would have been 
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strangled to death; as it was, the good people were a long 
time in bringing him to his senses, and it was remarked that 
the first sign he showed of returning consciousness was to 
call for a bottom of brandy. 

These mischievous Dobbies bear much resemblance in their 
natures and habits to those sprites which Hey wood, in his 
Heirarchie, calls pugs or hobgoblins : 

Their dwellings be 

In comers of old houses least frequented, 

Or beneath stacks of wood, and these convented. 

Make fearful noise in butteries and dairies; 

Bobin Good-fellow some, some call them fairies. 

In solitarie rooms these uprores keep, 

And beat at doores, to wake men from their sleepe. 
Seeming t^force lockes, be they nere so strong. 

And keeping Christmasse gambols all night long, 

Pots, glasses, trenchers, dishes, pannes, and kettles 
They will make dance about the shelves and settles, 

As if about the kitchen tost and cast, 

Yet in the morning nothing found misplac’t. ® 

Others such houses to their use have fitted 
In which base murthers have been once committed. 

Borne have their fearful habitations taken 
In desolat houses, ruin’d and forsaken. 

In the account of our unfortunate hawking expedition, I 
mentioned an instance of one of these sprites sup])osed to 
haunt the ruined grange that stands in a lonely meadow, and 
has a remarkable echo. The parson informs me also, that the 
belief was once very prevalent, that a household Bobbie kept 
about the old farm-house of the Tibbets. It has long been 
traditional, he says, that one of these good-natured goblins is 
attached "to the Tibbets’ family, and came with them when 
they moved into this part of the country ; for it is one of the 
peculiarities of these household sprites, that they attach them- 
selves to the fortunes of certain families, and follow them in 
all their removals. 

There is a large, old-fashioned fire-place in the farm-house, 
which affords fine quarters for a chimney-corner sprite that 
likes to lie warm; especially as Ready-Money Jack keeps up 
rousing fires in the winter time. The old people of the vib 
iage recollect many stories about this goblin that were current 
in their young days. St was thought to have brought good 
luck to the house, and to be the reason why the Tibbets’ were 
always beforehand in the world, and why their fjsurm waa 
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always in better order, tbcir bay got in sooner, and their com 
better stacked than that of their neighbours. The present 
Mrs. Tibbets, at the time of her courtship, had a number of 
these stoiies told her by the coimtry gossips ; and when mar 
lied, was a little fearful about living in a house wherp such a 
hobgoblin was said to haunt ; Jack, however, who has always 
treated this story with gi*eat contempt, assured her that there 
was no sprite kept about his house that he could not at any 
time lay in the Red Sea with one flourish of his cudgel. 
Still his wife has never got completely over her notions on the 
subject, but has a hoi>e.shoe nailed on the threshold, and 
keeps a branch of rauntry, or mountain*ash, with dts red 
berries, suspended from one of the great beams in the 
parlour, — ^a sure protection from all evil spirits. 

These stories, however, as I before observed, are fast fading 
away, and in another generation or two will probably be 
completely forgotten. There is something, however, about 
these rural superstitions that is extremely pleasing to the 
imagination; particularly those which relate to the good- 
humoured race of household demons, and indeed to the whole 
fairy mythology. The English have given an inexpressible 
charm to these superstitions, by the manner in which they 
have associated them with whatever is most homefelt aii& 
delightful in rustic life, or refreshing and beautiful in nature. 
I do not know a more fascinating race of beings than these 
little fabled people that haunted the southern sides of hills 
and mountains, lurked in flowers and about fountain-heads, 
glided through key-holes into ancient halls, watched over 
farm-houses and dairies, danced on the green by summer 
moonlight, and on the kitchen hearth in winter, 'fhey seem 
to me to accord with the nature of English housekeeping and 
English scenery. I alw'ays have them ii^ mind when I see a 
fine old English mansion, with its wide hall and spacious 
kitchen ; or a venerable farm-house, in which there is so much 
» fireside comfort ai^ good housewifery. There was something 
of national character in their love of order and cleanliness : 
in the vigilance with which they watched over the economy of 
the kitchen and the functions of the servant ; munificently 
rewarding, with silver sixpence in shoe, the tidy housemaid ; 
hut venting their direful wrath, in midnight bobs and pinches, 
upon the sluttish dairy-maid. I thilik I can trace the good 
effects of this ancient fairy sway over household concerns, in 
the care that prevails to the present day among English 
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boasomfdds to put tlicir kitchens in order before they go 
to bed. 

I have said, too, that these fairy superstitiors seem to me 
to accord with the nature of English scenery. They suit 
these small landscapes, which are divided by honeysuckled 
hedges into sheltered fields and meadows, where the grass is 
mingled with daisies, buttercups, and hare-bells. When I 
first found myself among Engli&h scenery, I was continually 
reminded of the sweet pastoral images which distinguish their 
fairy mythology; and when for the fiist time a circle in the 
grass was pointed out to me as one of the rings where they 
were formerly sujDjiosed to have held their moonlight revels. 
It seemed for a moment as if faiiy land were no longer a fable. 
Brown, in his Britannia's Pastorals, gives a picture of the 
kind of scenery to itvhich I allude : 

A pleasant mead 

Where fairies often did their measures tread , 

Which in the meadows makes such circles green 
As it with garlands it had downed been. 

Within one of these rounds was to be seen * 

A hillock rise, where oft the fairy queen 
At twilight sat. 

And there is another picture of the same in a poem ascribed 
to Ben J onson : 

By wells and rills in meadows green 
We nightly dance our hey day guise. 

And to our fairy king and and queen 
We chant our moonlight minstrelsies. 

Indeed, it seems to me that the older British poets, with 
that true fooling for nature which distinguishes them, have 
closely aciheied to the simple and familiar imagery which 
they found in thesej)opulai’ superstitions, and have thus given 
to their fairy mythology those continual allusions to the farm- 
house and the dairy, the green meadow and the fountain-head, 
that fill our minds with the delightful associations of rural life. 
It is curious to observe how the most delightful fictions have 
their origin among the nide and ignorant. There is an inde- 
scribable charm about the illusions with which chimerical 
ignorance once clothed every subject. These twilight views 
of nature are often more captivating than any which are 
revealed by the rays of enlightened philosophy. The most 
accomplished and poetical minds, therefore, have been fain 
seai’ch back into these accidental conceptions of what 
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are termed barbarous ages, and to draw from them their 
finest imagery and machinery. If we look through our most 
admired poets, we shall find that their minds have b^en im- 
pregnated by these popular fancies, and that those ha\e suc- 
ceeded best who have adhered closest to the simplicity pf their 
rustic ordinals. Such is the case with Shakspeare in his 
Midsummer Night's Dream, which so minutely describes the 
employments and amusements of fairies, and embodies all the 
notions concerning them which were current among the 
vulgar. It is thus that poetry in England has echoed back 
eveiy rustic note, softened into perfect melody; it is thus 
that it has spread its charms over every-day life, displacing 
nothing, taking things as it found them, but tinting them up 
with its own magical hues, until every grjen hill and foun- 
tain-head, every fresh meadow, nay, every humble fiower, is 
full of song and story. 

I am dwelling too long, perhaps, upon a threadbare sub- 
ject; yet it brings up with it a thousand delicious recollec- 
tions of those happy days of childhood, when the imperfect 
knowledge I have since obtained had not yet dawned upon my 
mind, and when a fairy tale w^as true history to me. I have 
often been so transported by the pleasure of these recollec- 
tions, as almost to wish that I had been born in the days 
vrhen the fictions of poetry were believed. Even now I can- 
not look upon those fanciful creations of ignorance and cre- 
dulity, without a Imking regret that they have all passed 
away. The experience of my early days tells me that they 
were sources of exquisite delight ; and 1 sometimes question 
whether the natoaHst who can dissect the flowers of the field, 
receives half the pleasure from contemplating themt that he 
did who considered them the abodes of elves and fairies. I 
feel convinced that the true interests an4 solid happiness of 
man are promoted by the advancement of truth ; yet I cannot 
but mourn over the pleasant errors which it has trampled 
• down in its progress. The fauns and sylphs, the household 
sprite, the moonlight revel, Oberon, Queen Mab, and the 
delicious realms of fairy land, all vanish before the light of 
true philosophy ; but who does not sometimes turn with dis- 
taste from the cold realities of morning, and seek to recall 
the sweet visions of the night? 
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From fire, from water, and all thin^ amiss 

Deliver the house of an honest justice. The W xdow. 

The serenity of the Hall has been suddenly interrupted by 
a very important occurrence. Ii the coui*se of this morning 
a posse of villagers was seen trooping up the avenue, with 
boys shouting in advance. As it drew near, we perceived 
Keady-Mouey Jack Tibbets striding along, wielding his cudgel 
in one hand, and with the other grasping the collar of a tall 
fellow, whom, on still nearer approach, we recognized for the 
redoubtable gipsy hero. Star-light Tom. He was, now, how- 
ever, completely cowed and crest-fallen, and his courage 
seemed to have quailed in the iron gripe of the lion-hearted 
Jack. • 

The whole gang of gipsy women and children came drag- 
gling in the rear; some in tears, others making a violent 
clamour about the ears of old Ready-Money, who, however, 
trudged on in silence with his prey, heeding their abuse ifs 
little as a hawk that has pounced upon a barn-door hero 
regards the outcries and cacklings of his whole feathered 
seraglio. ^ 

He had passed through the village on his way to the Hall, 
and of course had made a great sensation in that most excit- 
able place, where every event is a matter of gaze and gossip. 
The report flew like wildfire that Star-light Tom was in cus- 
tody. The ale-drinkers foithwith abandoned the tap-room; 
SHngsby's school broke loose, and master and boys swelled 
the tide that came rolling at the heels of old Ready-Money 
and his captive. 

The uproar increased as they approached the Hall; it 
aroused the whole garrison of dogs, and the crew of hangers- 
on. The great mastiff barked ffom the dog-house; the stag- 
hound and the greyhound, and the spaniel, issued barking 
from the Hall door, and my Lady Lillycraffs little dogs • 
ramped and barked from the parlour window. I remarked, 
however, that the gipsy dogs made no reply to all these 
menaces and insults, but crept close to the gang, looking 
round with a guilty, poaching air, and now and then glancing 
up a dubious eye to their owners; w’hieh shows that the 
moral dignity, even of dlogs, may be ruined by bad company ! 

When the throng reached th i front of the house, they were 
brought to a halt by a kind of advanced guard, compitsed of 
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old Cliristy, the gamekeeper, and two or three servants of the 
hoiifec, who had been brought out by the noise. The common 
herd of the village fell back with respect; the boys were 
driven back by Christy and his compeers; while Ready- 
Money Jack maintained his ground and his hold of.tlie 
prisoner, and was surroimded by the tailor, the schoolmaster, 
and several other dignitaries of the village, and by the cla- 
morous brood of gipsies, who were neither to be silenced nor 
intimidated. 

By this time the whole household were brought to the 
doors and windows, and the squire to the portal. Aii audience 
was demanded by Ready- Money Jack, who had detected the 
prisoner in the veiy act of sheep-stealing on his domams, and 
had borne him ofi* to be examined before the squire, who is 
in the eoimnission of the peace, 

A kind of tribunal was immediately held in the servants’ 
hall, a largo chamber, w’ith a stone floor and a long table in 
the centre at one end of which, just under an enormous 
clock, was placed the squire’s chair of justice, while Master 
Simon took his place at the table as clerk of the coui’t. An 
attempt had been made by old Christy to keep out the gipsv 
gang, but in vain; and they, with the village worthies, and 
the household, half filled the hall. The old housekeeper and 
the butler were in a panic at this dangerous irruption. They 
hurried away all the valuable things and portable articles 
that were at hand, and even kept a dragon watch on the 
gipsies, lest they should carry ofi* the house clock or the deal 
table. 

Old Christy, and his faithM coadjutor, the gamekeeper, 
aeteu as constables to guard the prisoner, triumjjhing in 
huMiig at last got this terrible offender in their clutches. 
Indeed I am inclined to think the old man^bore some peevish 
recollection of having been handled rather roughly by the 
gips> in tlie chance-medley affaii’ of May-Day. 

^ ^Silence was now commanded by Master Simon; but it was 
difiieult to be enforced in such a motley assemblage. There 
was a continual snarling and yelping of dogs, and, as fast as 
it was quelled in one comer, it broke out in another. The 
poor gipsy curs, who, like errant thieves, could not hold up 
tiieir heads in an honest house, were worried and insulted by 
the gentleman dogs of the establishment, without offering to 
make redstauce; the very cm-s of my Lady Lilly craft bullied 
them with impunity. 
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The examination was conducted with great mildness and 
indulgence by the squire, partly from the kindness of his 
nature, and partly, I suspect, because his heart yearned to- 
wai'ds the culprit, who had found great favour in his eyes, as 1 
nave already observed, from the skill he had at various times 
disj)layed in archery, morris dancing, and other obsolete 
accomplishments. Proofs, however, were too strong. Ready- 
Money Jack told his story in a straight-forward, independent 
way, nothing daunted by the presence in which he found 
himself. He had suffered from various depredations on his 
sheep-fold and poultry-yard, and had at length kept watch, 
and caught the delinquent in the very act of making off with 
a sheep on his shoulders. 

Tibbets was repeatedly interrupted, in the course of his 
testimony, by the culprit’s mother, a furious old beldame, 
with an insufferable tongue, and who, in fact, was several 
times kept, with some difficulty, from flying at him tooth and 
nail. The wife, too, of the prisoner, whom I am told he does 
not beat above half a dozen times a- week, completely inte- 
rested Lady Lilly craft in her husband’s behalf, by her tears 
and supplications ; and several of tne other gipsy women were 
awakening strong sympathy among t£e young girls and maid- 
servants in the back- ground. The pretty, black-eyed gip'^y 
girl, whom I have mentioned on a former occasion as the 
sibyl that read the fortunes of the general, endeavoured to 
wheedle that doughty warrior into their interests, and even 
made some approaches to her old acquaintance. Master Simon ; 
but was repelled by the latter with all the dignity of office, 
having assumed a look of gravity and importance suitable to 
the occasion. 

I was a little surprised, at first, to find honest ’Slingsby 
the schoolmaster, rather opposed to his old crony Tibbets, and 
coming forwards as a kind of advocate for the accused. Il 
seems that he had taken compassion on the forlorn fortunes 
of Star-light Tom, and had been trying h;3 eloquence in his * 
fiivour the whole way from the village, but without effect. 
Duiing the examination of Ready-Money Jack, Slingsby had 
stood like “* dejected Pity at his side,” seeking every now and 
'.len, by a soft word to soothe any exacerbation of bis ire, oi 
to qualify any barsh exgression. He now ventured to make 
a few observations to tne squire in palliation of the delin- 
quent’s offence; but poor Slingsby spoke more from the heart 
than the head, and was evidently actuated merely by a general 
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not to turn it x>mpletely topsy-turvy. Labour is at a stand. 
The house has been a scene of confusion the whole evening. 
It has been beleaguered by gipsy women, with their children 
on their backs, wailing and lamenting; while the old virago 
of a mother has cruised up and down the lawn in front, 
shaking her head and muttering to herself, or now and then 
breaking out into a paroxysm of rage, brandishing her fist at 
the Hall, and denouncing ill luck upon Ready-Moaey Jack, 
«gcnd even upon the squire himself. 

Lady Lillyeraft has given repeated audiences to the cul- 
prit’s weeping wife, at the Hall door; and the servant-maids 
have stolen out to confer with the gipsy women under the 
trees. As to the little ladies of the family, they are all 
outrageous at Re^dy-Money Jack, whom thej^ look upon in 
the light of a tyrannical giant of fairy tale. Phoebe W'ilkins, 
contrary to her usual nature, is the only one that is pitiless 
in the ajSair, She thinks Mr, Tibbets quite in the right; 
and thinks the gipsies deserve to be punished severely for 
meddling with the sheep of the Tibbets’s. 

In the meantime the females of the family have evinced 
all the provident kindness of the s^x, ever ready to soothe 
and succour the distressed, right or wrong. Lady Lillyeraft 
has had a mattress taken to the out-house, and comforts and 
delicacies of all kinds have been taken to the prisoner ; even 
the little girls have sent their cakes and sweetmeats ; so that, 
rn warrant, the vagabond has never fared so well in his life 
before. Old Christy, it is true, looks upon every thing with 
a wary eye ; struts about with his blunderbuss with the air of 
a veteran campaigner, and will hardly allow himself to be 
spoken -to. The gipsy w'omen dare not come within gunshot, 
and every tatterdemallion of a boy has been frightened from 
the park". The oU fellow is determined to lodge Star-light 
Tom in prison with his own hands; and hopes, he says, to 
see one of the poaching crew made an example of. 

I doubt, after all, whether the worthy squire is not the 
greatest sulferer in the whole affair. His honourable sense 
of duty obliges him to be rigid, but the overflowing kindness 
of his nature makes this a grievous trial to him. 

He is not accustomed to have such demands upon his 

C ice in his truly pajfriarchai domain; and it wounds his 
evolent spirit, that, while prosperity and happiness are 
fiomng in thus bounteously upon him, he should have to 
iiidict upon a fellow-being. 

H 2 
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He has been troubled and cast down the whohi evening ; 
took leave of the family, on going to bed, with a sigh, instead 
of his usual hearty and affectionate tone, and will, in all 
probability, have a far more sleepless night than his prisoner. 
Indeed this unlucky affair has cast a damp upon the whole 
household, as there appears to be an universal opinion that 
the unlucky culprit wifil come to the gallows. 

Moruing.—The clouds of last evening are all blown over. 
A load has been taken from the squire's heart, and every 
face is once more in smiles. The gamekeeper made his ap- 
pearance at an earl}’ hour, completely shame-faced and crest- 
fallen. Star-light Tom had made his escape in the night; 
how he had got out of the loft no one could tell; the devil, 
they think, must have assisted him. O^d Christy was so 
mortified that he would not show his face, but had shut 
himself up in his stronghold at the dog-kennel, and would 
not be spoken with. What has particularly relieved the 
squire is, that there is very little likelihood of the culprit’s 
being retaken, having gone off on one of the old gentleman’s 
best hunters. 


FAMILY MISFORTUNES. 

The night lias been unruly: where we lay, 

The chimneys were blown down. Macbeth. 

We have for a day or two past had a flaw of unruly 
weather, which has intruded itself into this fair and flowery 
month, and for a time has quite marred the beauty of the 
landscape. Last night the storm attained its crisis ; the rain 
beat in torrents against the casements, and the wind piped 
and blustered about the old Hall with quite a wintry vehe- 
mence. The morning, however, dawned clear and serene; 
the face of the heavens seemed as it' newly washed, and the 
sun shone with a brightness that \vas undimmed by a single 
vapour. Nothing^verhead gave traces of the recent storm; 
but on looking from my window”, I beheld sad ravage among 
the shrubs and flowers; the garden walks had formed the 
chmmels for little torrents ; trees were lopped of their branches, 
and a small silver stream that wound through the park, and 
ran at the bottom of the lawn, ha(^ swelled into a turbid, 
yellow sheet of water. 

In an establishment like this, where the mansion is vast, 
ancient, and somewhat afflicted with the infirmities of age. 
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and where there are niimerous and extensive dependencies, a 
storm is an event of a very grave nature, and brings in its 
train a multiplicity of cares and disasters. 

While the squire was taking his breakfast in the great 
hall, he was continually interrupted by some bearer of ill 
tidings from some part or other of his domains ; he appeared 
to me like the commander of a besieged city, after some 
grand assault, receiving at his head-quarters reports of 
damages sustained in the various quarters of the place. At 
one time the housekeeper brought him intelligence of a 
chimney blown down, and a desperate leak sprung in the 
roof over the picture gallery, which threatened to obliterate a 
whole generation of his ancestors. Then the steward came 
in with a doleful story of the mischief done in the wood- 
lands ; while theigamekeeper bemoaned the loss of one of his 
finest bucks, whose bloated carcase was seen floating along 
the swollen current of the river. 

When the squire issued forth, he was accosted, before the 
door, by the old paralytic gardener, with a face full of trouble, 
reporting, as I supposed, the devastation of his flower-beds, 
and the destruction of his wall-fruit. I remarked, however, 
that his intelligence caused a peculiar expression of concern, 
not only with the squire and Master Simon, but with the 
fair Julia and Lady Lillycraft, who happened to be present. 
From a few words which reached my ear, I found there wms 
some tale of domestic calamity in the case, and that some 
unfortunate family had been rendered houseless by the storm. 
Many ejaculations of pity broke from the ladies ; I heard the 
expressions of “poor helpless beings,” and “unfortunate little* 
creatures,” several times repeated; to which the old gardener 
replied by very melancholy shakes of the head. 

I felt so interested, that I could not help calling to the 
gardener, as he was retiring, and asking what unfortuiate 
family it was that had suffered so severely ? The old man 
touched his hat, and gazed at me for an instant, as if hardly 
comprehending my question. “ Family replied he ; “ thereT 
be no family in the case, your honour; but there have been 
sad mischief done in the rookery!” 

X had noticed the day heft)re that the high and gusty winds 
which prevailed had occasioned great disquiet among these 
airy householders ; thgir nests being all filled with young, who 
were in danger of being tilted out of their tree-rocked cradles. 
Indeed, the old birds themselves seemed to have hard work 
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:? ^^.intam a foothold; some kept hovei-ing and cavping in 
the air; or, if they ventured to alight, they had to hold fast, 
flap their wings, and spread their tails, and thus remain see- 
«»awing on the topmost twigs. 

In the course of the night, however, an awful calamity 
M taken place in this most sage and poKtio community. 
Iheie was a great toee the taUest in the grove, which seemed 
to have been the kind of court-end of the metropolis, and 
crowded with the residences of those whom Master Simon 
ransidero the nobility and gentry. A decayed limb of this 
tree had given way with the violence of the storm, and had 
came dov^m with all its air-castles. 

One shodd be well aware of the humours of the good 
squire and his household, to understand the general concern 
expressed at this disaster. It was quite a piblio calamity in 
this rural empire, and all seemed to feel for the poor rooks 
as for fellow citizens m distress. ^ 

The ground had been strewed with the callow young, which 
were now clienshed in the aprons and bosoms of the maid- 
servants, and the httle ladies of the famdy. I was Dieted 
of nature; this feminine sympathy in the 
p^nt ol&pnng, and the maternal a^ie^ of Se 

It was interesting, too, to witness the general agitation and 
preyail tooughout thefeaSered com- 
munity , &e common cause that was made of it and the 

lamenting, that took 
pk^ m the whole rookery. There is a chord of sympathy 

lines of the young ; and the cries of a wounded bid in the 
throw a ^hole grove in a flutte? and an 
s 41®^’ should I coniine it to the feathered 

T- “planted an exquisite 

sympathy on tins subject, which extends 4ough all her work“ 
invanable attnbute of the female heart to melt at 
.he cry of early helplessness, and to take an instinctive 
nterest in the distresses of the parent and its yo^^ On 
the present occasion the ladies of the femily were^fuU of nS) 

Lady Lillyeraft Mve the general, on his observino-Xt Ae 
TOld m.t. „ ^ 
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LOVERS^' TROUBLES- 

Tlie poor soul sat singing by a sycamore tree, 

Sing all a green willow ; 

Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee, 

Sing willow, willow, willow ; 

Sing all a green willow must be my gailand. 

Ot» Sows. 

The fair Julia having neaidy recovered from the effects of 
her hawking disaster, it begins to be thought high time to 
appoint a day for the wedding. As every domestic event in 
a venerable and aa'istocratic family connection like this is a 
matter of moment, the fixing upon this important day has, 
of course, given rise to much conference and debate. 

Some slight difficulties and demurs have lately sprung up, 
originating in tbe peculiar humouis that are prevalent at the 
Hall. Thus, I have overheard a very solenm consultation be- 
tween Lady Lillycraft, the parson, and Master Simon, as to 
whether the marriage ought not to be postponed until the 
coining month. 

With all the charms of the flowery month of May, there 
is, I find, an ancient prejudice against it as a marrying month. 
An old proverb says, “ To wed ia May, is to wed poverty,’^ 
Now, as Lady Lillycraft is very much given to believe in 
lucky and unlucky times and seasons, and indeed is very super- 
stitious on all points relating to the tender passion, this old pro- 
verb seems to have taken great hold upon her mind. She recol- 
lects two or three instances in her own knowledge of matches 
that took place in this month, and proved very unfortunate. 
Indeed, an own cousin of hers, who married on a May-day, 
lost her husband by a fall from his horse, after they had lived 
happily together for twenty years. 

The parson appeared to give great weight to her ladyship's 
objections, and acknowledged the existence of a prejudice of 
the kind, not merely confined to modern times, but prevalent 
likewise among the ancients. In confirmation of this, he 
quoted a passage from Ovid, which hUd a great effect oh 
Lady Lillycraft, being given in a language which she did not 
undei^stand. Even Master Simon was staggered by it; for he 
listened with a puzzled air, and then, shaking his head, 
sagaciously observed, that Ovid was certainly a very wise man. 

From this sage co<^ference I likewise gathered several other 
impoitant pieces of information relative to weddings; such as 
that if two were celebrated in the same chuich on the ^ame 
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day. the jfirst would be happy, the second unfortunate. IfJ 
on* goin^ to church, the bridal party should meet the funeral 
of a female, it as an omen that the bride would die first ; if 
of a male, the bridegroom. If the newly-married couple 
were to dance together on their wedding-day, the wife would 
thenceforth rule the roast ; with many other curious an'd un- 
questionable facts of the same nature, all which nJ&de me 
ponder more than ever upon the perils which surround this 
isappy state, and the thoughtless ignorance of mortals as to 
the awful risks they run in entering upon it. I abstain, 
however, from enlarging upon this topic, having no inclina- 
tion to promote the increase of bachelors. 

Kot withstanding the due weight which the squire gives to 
traditional saws and ancient opinions, yet I am happy to find 
that lie makes a firm stand for the credit of this loving month, 
and brings to his aid a whole legion of poetical' authorities ; 
all V hick, I presume, have been conclusive with the young 
couple, as I understand they are perfectly w^illing to marry 
in May, and abide the consequences. In a few daj’S, there- 
fore, the wedding is to take pkee, and the Hall is in a buzz 
of anticipation. The housekeeper is bustling about from ^ 
morning till night, with Ur-look full of business and import- 
ance, hanng a thousand arrangements to make, the squire 
intending to keep open house on the occasion ; and as to the 
hous<‘muids, you cannot look one of them in the face, but the 
rogue begins to colour up and simper. 

While, however, this leading love affair is going on with a 
tranquillity quite inconsistent with the rules of romance, I 
cannot say that the under-plots are equally propitious. The 
“ opening bud of love” between the general and Lady Lilly- 
craft seems to have experienced some blight in the course of 
this genial season. I do not think the general has ever been 
able to retrieve the gi'ound he lost when befell asleep during 
the captain’s story. Indeed, Master Simon thinks his case 
is completely desperate, her ladyship having determined that 
Ke is quite destitute dr sentiment. 

The season has been equally impropitious to the love- thorn 
Pheebe Wilkins. I fear the reader will be impatient at 
having this hiunbie amour so often alluded to ; but 1 confess 
I am apt to take a great interest in the love troubles of simple 
girls of this class. Few people have anfidea of the world of 
care and perplexity that &ese poor damsels have ip managing 
the affairs of the heart. 
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We talk and wite about the tender passion ; we give it 
ftU the colourings of sentiment and romance, and lay the scene 
of its influence in high hfe ; but, after all, I doubt whether 
its sway is not more absolute among females of a humbler 
sphere* How often, could we but look into the heart, should 
we find the sentiment throbbing in all its violence, in the 
bosom of the poor lady’s maid, rather than in that of the 
brilliant beauty she is decking out for conquest ; whose brain 
is probably bewildered with beaux, ball-rooms, and wax- light 
chandeliers. 

With these humble beings love is an honest, engrossing 
concern. They have no ideas of settlements, establishments, 
equipages, and pin-money. The heart — ^the heart — ^is all-in- 
all with them, poor things ! There is seldom one of them 
but has her lov? cares, and love secrets ; her doubts, and 
nopes, and fears, equal to those of any heroine of romance, 
and ten times as sincere. And then, too, there is her secret 
hoard of love documents ; — the broken sixpence, the gilded 
brooch, the lock of hair, the unintelligible love scrawl, all trea- 
sured up in her box of Sunday finery, for private contemplation. 

How many crosses and trials is she exposed to from some 
lynx-eyed dame, or staid old vestal'of a mistress, who keeps 
a dragon watch over her virtue, and scouts the lover from 
the door! But then, how sweet are the little love scenes, 
snatched at distant intervals of holiday, fondly dwelt on 
through many a long day of household labour and confine- 
ment 1 If in the country, it is the dance at the fair or wake, 
the interview in the churchyard after service, or the evening 
stroll in the green lane. If in town, it is perhaps merely a 
stolen moment of delicious talk between the bars of the area, 
fearful every instant of being seen ; and then, how lightly will 
the simple creatur<^ carol all day afterwards at her labour ! 

Poor baggage ! after all her crosses and difficulties, when 
she marries, what is it but to exchange a life of comparative 
ease and comfort for one of toil and uncertainty ? Perhaps, . 
too, the lover, for whom, in the fondness of her nature, she 
has committed herself to fortune’s freaks, '•turns out a worth- 
less churl, the dissolute, hard-hearted husband of low life ; 
who, taking to the alehouse, leaves her to a cheerless home, 
to labour, penury, andchild-bearing. 

WTien I see poor Aoebe going about with drooping eye, 
and her head* hanging “alio’ one side,” I cannot help calling 
to mind the pathetic litde picture drawn by Desdemona 
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My mother luid a maid, called Barbara? 

She was in love; and he she loved proved mad^ 

And did forsake her ; she had a song of willow. 

An old thing ’iwas; but it express’d her fortune. 

And she died singing it. 

I hope, however, that a better lot is in reserve for*Ph I'be 
"VA'ilkins, and that she may yet ‘Tule the roast,” in the ancient 
empire of the Tibbets 1 She is not fit to battle with hard 
heai-ts or hard times. She was, I am told, the pet of her 
poor mother, who was proud of the beauty of her child, and 
brought her up more tenderly than a village girl ought to be ; 
and ever since she has been left an orphan, the good 
ladies at the Hall have completed the softening and spoiling 
of her. 

I have recently observed her holding loiig conferences in 
the churchyard, and up and down one of the lanes near the 
village, with Slinj>sby, the schoolmaster. I at fii*st thought 
the pedagogue might be touched with the tender malady so 
prevalent in these parts of late; hut I did him injustice. 
Honest Slingsby, it seems, was a friend and crony of her late 
father, the parish clerk ; and is on intimate terms with the 
Tibbets family. Prompted, therefore, by his good-will to- 
waids all parties, and secretly instigated, perhaps, by the 
managing dame Tibbets, he has undertaken to talk with 
PhoBbe upon the subject. He gives her, however, but little 
encouragement. Slingsby has a formidable opinion of the 
aristocratical feeling of old Peady-Money, and thinks, if Phcebe 
were even to make the matter up with the son, she would 
find the father totally hostile to the match. The poor damsel, 
therefore, is reduced almost to despair ; and Slingsby, who 
is too good-natured not to sympathize in her distress, has 
advised her to give up all thoughts of young Jack, and has 
promised as a substitute his learned coadjutor, the prodigal 
son. He has even, in the fulness of his heart, offered to 
^ give up the school-house to them, though it would leav-e him 
once more adrift inibhe wide world 


THE HISTOEIAK 

Hermione. Pray you sitrfby iig^ 

And tell *s a tale. 

Mamihus, Alerry, or sad iliall *t be ? 
Hermione* As merry as you wilL 
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Mamilius, A sad tale’s best for winter. 

^ I have one of sj-rites and goblins. 

ffermione. Let’s have that, sir. 

Winter’s T^^le. 

As this is a story-telling age, I have been tempted occa- 
sionally to give the reader one of the many tales that are 
served up with supper at the Hall. I might, indeed, have 
furnished a series almost equal in number to the Arabian 
Nights ; but some were rather hackneyed and tedious ; others 
I did not feel warranted in betraying into print ; and many 
more were of the old general’s relating, and turned princi- 
pally upon tiger-hunting, elephant-riding, and Seringapatam, 
enlivened by the wonderful deeds of Tippoo Saib, and the 
excellent jokes of Major Pendergast. 

I had all along*maintained a quiet post at a comer of the 
table, where I had been able to indulge my humour undis- 
turbed ; listening attentively when the story was very good, 
and dozing a little when it was rather dull, which I consider 
the perfection of auditorship. • 

I was roused the other evening from a slight trance intb 
which I hod fallen during one of the general’s histories, by a 
sudden call from the squire to furnish some entertainment of 
the kind in my turn. Having been so profound a listener to 
others, I could not in conscience refuse; but neither my 
memory nor invention being ready to answer so unexpected a 
demand, I begged leave to read a manuscript tale from the 
pen of my fellow-countryman, the late Mr. iSiedrich Knicker- 
bocker, the historian of New York. As this ancient chro- 
nicler may not bo better known to my readers than he was to 
the company at the Hall, a word or two concerning him may 
not be amiss, before proceeding to his manuscript. 

Diedrich Knick^boeker was a native of New York, a de- 
scendant from one of the ancient Dutch families which ori- 
ginally settled in that province, and remained there after it 
\vas taken possession of by the English Jin 1664, The dc- , 
scendants of these Dutch families stiJOL remain in villages and 
neighbourhoods in various parts of the country, retaining, 
with singular obstinacy, the dresses, manners, and even lan- 
guage of their ancesxors, and forming a very distinct and 
curious feature in the motley population of the state. In a 
hamlet, whose spire lAiy be seen from New York, rising 
above the hrojv of a hill on the opposite side of the Hudson, 
many of the old folks, even at the present day, speak English 
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with an accent, and the dominie preaches in Dutch ; and so 
completely is the hereditary love of quiet and silence main- 
tained, that in one of those drowsy little villages, in the 
middle of a warm summer's day, the buzzing of a stout 
blue-bottle tly will resoimd from one end of the place to the 
other. 

With the laudable hereditary feeling thus kept up among 
these worthy people, did Mr. Knickerbocker undertake to 
lE^Tite a hifi»toiy of his native city, comprising the reign of its 
three Dutch governors during the time that it was yet xmder 
the domination of the Hogenmogens of Holland. In the exe- 
cution of this design the Httle Dutchman has displayed great 
historical research, and a wonderful consciousness of the 
dignity of his subject. His work, however, has been so little 
understood, as to be pronounced a mere^work of humour, 
satirising the follies of the times, both in politics and morals, 
and gi\ ing whimsical views of human nature. 

Be that as it may; — among the papers left behind him 
were several tales of a lighter nature, apparently thrown 
together from materials which he had gathered during his 
profound researches for his history, and which he seems to 
have cast by with neglect, as unworthy of publication. Some 
of these have fallen into my hands by an accident which it is 
needless at present to mention ; and one of these very stories, 
with its prelude in the words of Mr. Knickerbocker, I under- 
took to road, by way of acquitting myself of the debt which I 
oue to the other story-tellers at the Hall. I subjoin it for 
such of my readers as are fond of stories.’^ 

♦ I find that the tale of Rip Van Winkle, given in the Sketch 
Book, has been discovered by divers writers in magazines, to have 
been founded on a little Crerman tradition, and tlie mattef has been 
revealed to the world aa if it were a foul instance of plagiarism mar- 
vellously brought to light. In a note which follows that tale I had 
alluded to the superstition on which it was founded, and 1 thought a 
mere allusion w as sufficient, as the tradition was so notorious as to 
.. be inserted in almos^ every collection of German legends. I had 
seen it myself in three. I could hardly have hoped, therefore, in 
the present age, when every source of ghost and goblin story is ran- 
sacked, that the origin of the tale would escape discovery. In fact, 
I had considered popular traditions of the kind as fair foundations 
for authors of fiction to build upon, and had made use of the one in 
question accordingly. I am not disposed contest the matter, how- 
ever, and indeed consider myself so completely overpaid by the 
public for my trivial performances, tliat I am content to submit to 
any deduction wnich, in their afterthoughts, they may think proper 
to make. 



THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

* fiO^ THE MSS. or THE T. ATE DIEDKECH KNICKCRBOCKEB. 

Formerly almost every place had a house of this kind. If a housa 
was seated on some melancholy place, or built in some old romantic 
manner, or if any particular accident had happened in it, such as 
murder, sudden death, or the like, to be sure that house had a 
mark set on it, and was afterwards esteemed the habitation of a 
ghost. Bou&ke’s Aniiquities. 

In the neighbourhood of the ancient city of the Manhattoes 
there stood, not very many years since, an old mansion, 
which, when I was a boy, went by the name of the Haunted 
House. It was one of the very few remains of the architec- 
ture of the early Dutch settlers, and must have been a house 
of some cousequdhce at the time when it was built. It con- 
sisted of a centre and two wings, the gable ends of which 
were shaped like stairs. It was built partly of wood and 
partly of small Dutch bricks, such as the worthy colonists 
brought with them from Holland, before they discovered that 
bricks could be manufactured elsewhere. The house stood 
remote from the road, in the centre of a large field, with an 
avenue of old locust^ trees leading np to it, several of which 
had been shivered by lightning, and two or three blown down. 
A few apple trees grew straggling about the field; there were 
traces also of what had been a kitchen garden ; but the fences 
were broken down, the vegetables had disappeared, or had 
grown wild and turned to httle better than weeds, with here 
and there a ragged rose-bush, or a tall sunflower shooting 
up from among brambles, and hanging its head sorrowfully, 
as if contemplating the surrounding desolation. Part of the 
roof of the old house had fallen in, the windows were shat- 
tered, the paniiel§ of the doors, broken, and mended with 
rough boards, and there were two rusty weathercocks of the 
ends of the house, which made a great jingling and whistling 
as they whirled about, but always pointed wrong. The^ 
appearance of the whole place was fortora and desolate at 
the best of times ; but, in unruly weather, the howling of the 
wind about the crazy old mansion, the screeching of the 
weathercocks, the slamming and banging of a few loose 
window shutters, had altogether so wild and dreary an efiect 
that the neighbourhood stood perfectly in awe of the place, 
and pronounced it the rendezvous of hobgoblins. I recollect 
* Aeaciaa 
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the old building well ; for I remember how many times when 
an idle, unlucky urchin, I have prowled round its prc'cincts, 
with some of my graceless companions, on holiday afternoons, 
when out on a freebooting cruise among the orchards. There 
was a tree standing near the house that bore the most beau- 
tiful and tempting fruit; but then it was on enchanted 
gi’ound, for the place was so charmed by frightful stories that 
we dreaded to approach it. Sometimes would venture in 
a body, and get near the Hesperian tree, keeping an eye 
upon the old mansion, and darting fearful glances into its 
shattered windows ; when, just as we were about to seize 
upon our prize, an exclamation from some one of the gang, 
or an accidental noise, would throw us all into a panic, and 
\\ e would scamper headlong from tlie ])lace, nor stop until we 
ixad got quite into the road. Then there was sure to be a 
host of fearful anecdotes told of strange cries and groans, or 
some hideous face suddenly seen staring out of one of the 
windows. By degiees we ceased to venture into these lonely 
grounds, but would stand at a distance and throw stones at 
the building ; and there was something fearfully pleasing in 
the sound as they rattled along the roof, or sometimes struck 
some jingling firagments bf glass out of the windows. 

The origin of this house was lost in the obscurity that 
covers the early period of the province, while under the go- 
vernment of their High Mightinesses the States- General Some 
reported it to have been a country residence of Wilhelmus 
Kieft, commonly called the Testy, one of the Dutch governors 
of New Amsterdam; others said that it had been built by a 
naval officer who sei-ved under Van Tromp, and w ho, on being 
disappointed of preferment, retired from the service disgust, 
became a philosopher through sheer spite, and brought over 
aJ his wealth to the province, that he migjit live according to 
his humour, and despise the world. The reason of its having 
fallen to decay was likewise a matter of dispute ; some said 
* that it was in Chai:jpery% and had already cost more than its 
worth in legal expenses ; but the most cxu-rent, and, of course, 
tlie most pi obable account was, that it was haunted, and that 
nobody could live quietly in it. There can, in fact, he very 
little doubt that this last was the case, there were so many 
corroborating stories to prove it, — not an old woman in the 
neighbourhood but could furnish at le^t a score. There was 
a gray-headed curmudgeon of a negro that lived.hard by, who 
bad a whole budget of them to tell, many of which had hap* 
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p‘^ned to himself I re<‘olk'ct many a time sto])piii<; m ith my 
hchoolmate'^, and getting hun to relate some. The old crone 
li\ed in a hovel, in the midst of a small patch of potatoes and 
Indian corn, which his master had given him on setting him 
free, lie would come to us, with his hoe in his hand, and, as 
we sat perched, like a row of swallows, on the rails of the 
fence, in the mellow twilight of a summer evening, he would 
tell us such feai*ful stories, accompanied by such awful rollings 
of his white eyes, that we were almost afraid of our own foot- 
steps as we returned home afterwards in the dark. 

Poor old Pompey! many years are past since he died, and 
went to keep company with the ghosts he was so fond of talk- 
ing about. He was buried in a comer of his own little 
potato patch; the plough soon passed over his grave, and 
levelled it with the rest of the field, and nobody thought any 
more of the gi'ay-hcaded negro. By singular chance I was 
strolling in that neighbourhood several years afterwards, when 
I had grown up to be a young man, and I found a knot of 
gossips speculating on a skull which had just been turned >^p 
by a ploughshare. 'J hey of course determined it to be the 
remains of some one that had been murdered, and they had 
raked up with it some of the traditionary tales of the Haunted 
House. I knew it at once to be the relic of poor Pompey, 
but I held my tongue; for I am too considerate of other 
people’s enjoyment ever to mar a stoiy of a ghost or a murder. 

I took care, however, to see the bones of my old friend once 
more buried in a place where they were not likely to he dis- 
turbed. As I sat on the turf and watched the interment, I fell 
into a long conversation with an old gentleman of the neigh- 
bourhood, John Josse Vandermoere, a pleasant gossiping man, 
\^hose wliole life was spent in hearing and telling the news oi 
the province. He recollected old Pompey, and his stories 
about the Haunted House ; but he assured me he could give 
me one still more strange than any that Pompey had related ; 
and on my expressing a great curiosity to hear it, he sat down 
beside me on the turf, and told the folfowing tale. I have* 
endeavoured to give it as neaily as possible in his words ; but 
it is now many years since, and t am grown old, and my 
memory is not over good. I cannot, therefore, vouch for the 
language, but I am always scrupulous as to facts. 


D.K 
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I takp the to^vn of Concord, where I dwell, 

A I! Kiiborn be iny witness, if I were not 

Beirot in ba^hfulness, brought up in shamefacednesss 

Let ’un bring a dog but to my vace that can 

Zay I have beat ’un, and without a vault; 

Or but a cat will swear upon a book, 

I have as much as zet a vire her tail, 

And I’ll give him or her a crcwn for *mends. 

Tale of a T ;b. 

In the early time of the province of New York, while it 
groaned under the tyranny of the English governor, Lor<i 
Cornbury, who carried his cruelties towards the Dutch inha- 
bitants bo far as to allow no dominie oer schoolmaster to 
officiate in their language without his special license ; about 
this time there lived in the jolly little old city of the Man- 
hattoes a kind, motherly dame, known by the name of Dame 
Heyliger. She w as the widow of a Dutch sea-captain, who 
died suddenly of a fever, in consequence of working too hard, 
and eating too heartily, at the time w^hen all the inhabitants 
turned out in a panic to fortify the place against the invasion 
of a small French privateer.^ He left her with very little 
money, and one infant son, the only siu’vivor of severd chil- 
dren. The good woman had need of much management to 
make both ends meet, and keep up a decent appearance. 
However, as her husband had fallen a victim to his zeal for 
the public safety, it was universally agreed that “ something 
ought to be done for the v^idow;’’ and on the hopes of this 

sometliing,” she lived tolerably for some years ; in the 
meantime everjbody pitied and spoke well of her,** and that 
helped along. 

She lived in a small house, in a small street, called Garden 
Street, very probably from a garden which may have flourished 
, there some time or other. As her necessities every year grew 
greater, and the talk of the public about doing “ something 
for her” grew less, she had to cast about for some mode oj 
doing something for herself by way of helping out her slender 
means, and maintaining her independence, of which she was 
somewhat tenacious. 

Lh ing in a mercantile town, she had caught something of 
toe spiirt, and determined to venture a little^ in the great 
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lottery of commerce. On a sudden, therefore, to the great 
surprise of the street, there appeared at her window a grand 
array of ginger-bread kings and queens, with their arms 
stuck a-kimbo, after the invariable royal manner. There 
were also several broken tumblers, some filled with sugar- 
plums, some with marbles; there were, moreover, cakes of 
various kinds, and barley-sugar, and Holland dolls, and 
wooden horses, with here and there gilt-covered picture- 
books, and now and then a skein of thread, or a dangling 
pound of candles. At the door of the house sat the good old 
dame’s cat, a decent, demure-looking personage, that seemed 
to scan every body that passed, to criticise their dress, and 
now and then to stretch her neck, and look out with sudden 
curiosity, to see what was going on at the other end of the 
street; but if by chance any idle vagabond dog came by, and 
ojffered to be uncivil — ^hoity-toity!— how she would bristle up 
and growl, and spit, and strike out her paws! she was as 
indignant as ever was an ancient and ugly spinster on the 
approach of some graceless profligate. 

But though the good woman had to come down to these* 
humble means of subsistence, yet she still kept up a feeling 
of family pride, having descended from the Vanderspiegels of 
Amsterdam; and she had the family arms painted and framed, 
and hung over her mantel-piece. She was, in truth, much 
respected by all the poorer people of the place ; her house 
was quite a resort of the ^d wives of the neighbourhood; 
they would drop in there of a winter’s afternoon, as she sat 
knitting on one side of her fire-place, her cat purring on the 
other, and the tea-kettle singing before it; and they would 
gossip with her until late in the evening. There was always 
an arm-ch|Lir for Peter de Groodt, sometimes called Long 
Peter, and sometimes Peter Longlegs, the clerk and sexton 
of the little Luther ^ church, who was her great crony, and 
indeed the oracle oFher fii*eside. Nay, the dominie hims elf 
did not disdain, now and then, to step in, converse about 
the state of her mind, and take a glass of ♦her special good 
cherry'brandy. Indeed, he never failed to call on New 
Year’s Day, and wish her a happy new year; and the good 
dame, who was a little vain on some points, always piqued 
herself on giving him as large a cake as any one in town, 

I have said that she hi|d one son. He was the child of her 
old age; but could hardly be called the comfoii;, for, of all 
unlucky urchins,. Dolph Heyliger was the most miscMevoos* 

8 
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Not that the whipster was really vicious ; he was only full of 
fon and frolic, and hal that daiing gamesome spirit, which 
is extolled in a rich man's child, but execrated in a poor 
man's. He was continually getting into scrapes ; his mother 
was incessantly harassed wi& complaints of some waggish 
pranks which he had played otf : bills were sent in for windows 
that he had broken; in a word, he had not reached his fom*- 
teeuth year before he was pronounced by all the neighbourhood 
to be a “ wicked dog, the wickedest dog in the sti*eet!” Nay, 
one old gentleman, in a claret-coloured coat, with a thin red 
face, and ferret eyes, went so far as to assure Dame Heyliger 
that her son would, one day or other, come to the gallows! 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, the poor old soul loved her 
boy- It seemed as though she loved him the better the worse 
he behaved ; and that he grew more in fcer favour the more 
he grew out of favour with the world. Mothers axe foolish, 
fond-hearted beings ; there's no reasoning them out of their 
dotoge, and, indeed, this poor woman s child was all that was 
Jeft to love her in this world; so we must not think it hard 
that she turned a deaf ear to her good friends, who sought to 
prove to her that Dolph would come to a halter. 

To do the varlet justice, too, he was strongly attached to 
his parent. He would not willingly have given her pain on 
any account ; and when he had been doing wrong, it was but 
for him to catch his poor mother’s eye fixed wistfully and 
sorrowfully upon him, to fill hi« heart with bitterness and 
contrition. But he was a heedless yoimgster, and could nOt, 
for the life of him, resist any new temptation to fun and 
mischief. Though quick at his learning, whenever he could 
be brought to apply himself, yet he was always prone to be 
led away by idle company, and would play truant to hunt 
after birds’ nests, to rob orchards, or to swim in the Hudson. 

In this way he grew up a tall, lubberly boy; and his 
mother began to be greatly perplexed what to do with him, 
or how to put him in a way to do for himself, for he had 
ju*t[uired such aif unlucky reputation, that no one seemed 
willing to employ him. 

Many were the consultations that she held with Peter de 
Groodt, the clerk and sexton, who was her prime councillor. 
Peter was as much perplexed as herself, for he had no great 
opinion of the boy, and thought he v^ould never come to good. 
He at one time adt ised her to send him to sea ; a piece of 
ftdvice only given in the most desperate c^ses; but Dame 
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Heyliger would not listen to sucli an idea, she could not think 
of letting Dolph go out of her sight. She was sitting one 
day knitting by her fireside, in great perplexity, when the 
sexton entered with an air of unusual vivacity and briskness. 
He had just come from a funeral. It had been that of a boy 
of Dolph’s years, who had been apprenticed to a famous 
German doctor, and died of a consumption. It is true there 
had been a whisper that the deceased had been brought to 
his end by being made the subject of the doctor’s experiments, 
on which he was apt to try the effects of a new compound, or 
a quieting draught. This, however, it was likely, was a 
mere scandal; at any rate, Peter de Groodt did not think it 
worth mentioning, though, had we time to philosophise, it 
would be a curious matter for speculation, why a doctor s 
family is apt to iJe so lean and cadaverous, and a butcher’s 
so jolly and rubicund. 

Peter de Groodt, as I said before, entered the house of 
Dame Heyliger with unusual alacrity. He was full of a bright 
idea that had popped into his head at the funeral, and ovei 
which he had enuclded as he shovelled the earth into the grave 
of the doctor’s disciple. It had occurred to him that, as the 
situation of the deceased was vaeaift at the doctor’s, it would 
be the very place for Dolph. The boy had parts, and could 
pound a pestle, and run an errand with any boy in the town, 
and what more was wanted in a student? 

The suggestion of the %age Peter was a vision of glory to 
the mother. She already saw Dolph, in her mind’s eye, with a 
cane at his nose, a knocker at his door, and an M.D. at the end 
of his namo— one of the established dignitaries of the town. 

The matter, once undertaken, was soon effected; the sexton 
had some influence with the doctor, they having had much 
dealing together i^ the way of their separate professions; and 
the very next morning he called and conducted the urchin, 
clad in his Sunday clothes, to undergo the inspection of Dr. 
Karl Lodovick Knipperhausen. ^ # 

They found the doctor seated in an elbow-chair in one cor- 
ner of his study or laboratory, with a large volume, in German 
print, before him. He was a short, fatman, with a dark square 
face, rendered more dark by a black velvet cap. He had a 
little knobbed nose, n^t unlike the ace of spades, with a pair 
of spectacles gleaming on each side of his dusky countenance, 
like a couple of bow windows. 

Dolph felt struck with awe on entering into the presence of 
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this learned man, and grazed about him with boyish wonder at 
the furniture of this chamber of knowledge; which appeared 
to him almost as the den of a magician. In the centre stood 
a claw-footed table, with pestle an(i mortar, phials and galli- 
pots, and a pair of small burnished scales. At one end was a 
heavy clothes-press, turned into a receptacle for dn%s and 
compounds ; against which hung the doctor's hat and cloak, 
and gold-headed cane, and on the top grinned a human skull. 
Along the mantel-piece were glass vessels, in which were 
snakes and lizards, and a human foetus preserved in spirits. 
A closet, the doors of which were taken o£P, contained three 
wliole shelves of books, and some too, of mighty folio dimen- 
sions ; a collection, the like of which Dolph had never before 
beheld. As, however, the library did not take up the whole 
of the closet, the doctor's thrifty housekeepff»* had occupied the 
rest with pots of pickles and preserves ; and had hung about the 
room, among awful implements of the healing art, strings of red 
pepper and corpulent cucumbers, carefully preserved for seed. 

, Peter de Groodt, and his proteg^, were received with great 
gravity and stateliness by the doctor, who was a very wise, 
dignified little man, and never smiled. He surveyed Dolph 
from head to foot, above<^ and imder, and through his specta- 
cles, and the poor lad's heart quailed as these great glasses 

f lared on him like two full moons. The doctor heard all that 
^eter de Groodt had to say in favour of the youthful candidate ; 
and then, wetting his thumb with the end of his tongue, he 
began deliberately to turn over page after page of the great 
black volume before him. At length, after many hums and 
haws, and strokings of the chin, and all that hesitation and 
deliberation with which a wise man proceeds to do what he 
intended to do from the very first, the doctor agretsd to take 
the lad as a disciple ; to give him bed, board, and clothing, 
and to instruct him in the healing art: in^eturn for which he 
was to have his services until his twenty-first year. 

Behold, then, our hero all at once transformed from an un- 
lucky urchin, runnmg wild about the streets, to a student of 
medicine, diligently pounding a pestle, under the auspices of 
the learned Doctor Karl Lodovick Knipperhausen, It was a 
happy transition for his fond old mother. She was delighted 
with the idea of her boy’s being brought up worthy of his 
ancestors ; and anticipated the day wien he woUd be able to 
holdup Ms head with the lawyer, that lived in the large house 
opposite; or, peradventure, with the dominie himself. 
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Doctor Knipperhiusen was a native o£ tKe Palatinate in 
Germany; from whence, in company with many of his coun- 
trymen, he had taken refuge in England, on account of reli- 
gious persecution. He was one of nearly three thousand 
Palatines, who came over from England in 1710, imder the 
protection of Governor Hunter. Where the doctor had studied, 
how he had acquired medical knowledge, and where he had 
received his diploma, it is hard at present to say, for nobody 
knew at the time ; yet it is certain that his profoimd skill and 
abstruse knowledge were the talk and wonder of the common 
people, far and near. 

His practice was totally different from that of any other 
physician ; consisting in mysterious compounds, known only 
to himself, in the,|preparing and administering of which, it was 
said, he always consulted the stars. So high an opinion was 
entertained of his skill, particularly by the German and Dutch 
inhabitants, that they always resorted to him in desperate cases. 
He was one of those infallible doctors, that are alw’ays effect- 
ing sudden and surprising cures, when the patient has been 
given up by all the regular physicians; unless, as is shrewdly 
observed, the case has been left too long before it was put 
into their hands. I'he doctor’s library was the talk and mar- 
vel of the neighbourhood, I might almost say, of the entire 
burgh. The good people looked with reverence at a man that 
had read three whole shelves frdl of books, and some of them, 
too, as large as a family Bible. There were many disputes 
among the members of the little Lutheran church, as to which 
was the wisest man, the doctor or the dominie. Some of his 
admirers even went so far as to say, that he knew more than 
the governor himself — ^in a word, it w^as thought that there 
was no end to his knowledge I 

No sooner was Dolph received into the doctor’s fhmily, than 
he was put in possession of the lodging of his predecessor. It 
was a garret-room of a steep-roofed Dutch house, where the 
rain pattered on the shingles, and the lightning gleamed, and* 
the wind piped through &e crannies in stormy weather ; and 
where whole troops of hungry rats, like Don Cossacks, gal- 
loped about, in defiance of trapc and ratsbane. 

He was soon up to his ears in medical studies, being em- 
ployed, morning, noc^, and night, in rolling pills, filtering 
tinctures, or pounding the pestle and mortar in one corner of 
the laboratoiy ; while the doctor would take his seat in another 
porner, when he had nothing else to do, or expected visitors 
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and, ariayed in his morning gown and velvet cap, would pore 
over the contents of some folio volume. It is true, that the 
regular thumping of Dolph’s pestle, or, perhaps, the drowzj' 
buzzing of the summer flies, would now and then lull the 
little man into a slumber; butthcnhis spectacles were always 
wide awake, and studiously regarding the book. 

There was anotht r personage in the house, however, to whom 
Dolph was obliged to pay allegiance. Though a bachelor, and 
a man of such great dignity and importance, yet the doctor 
was, like many other wise men, subject to petticoat govern- 
ment. He was completely under the sway of his housekeeper ; 
a spare, busy, fretting housewife, in a little, round, quilted 
German cap, with a huge bunch of keys jingling at the girdle 
of an exceedingly long waist. Frau Is4 (oji Frow Ilsy as it 
was pronounced) had accompanied him in his various migra- 
tions from Germany to England, and from England to the 
province ; managing his establishment and himself too ; ruling 
him, it is true, with a gentle hand, hut carrying a high hand 
with all the world beside. Haw she had acquired such 
ascendancy I do not pretend to say. People, it is true, did 
talk — but have not people been prone to talk ever since the 
world began ? Who can tell how women generally contiive 
to get the upper hand ? A husband, it is true, may now and 
then be master in his own house; but who ever knew a bache- 
lor that was not managed by his housekeeper? 

Indeed, Frau Ilsy’s power was not confined to the doctor’s 
household. She was one of those prying gossips that know 
every one’s business better than they do themselves; and 
whose all-seeing eyes, and ail-telliag tongues, are terrors 
throughout a neighbourhood. e 

Nothing of any moment transpired in the world of scandal 
of this little burgh, but it was known to FfJiu Ilsy. She had 
her crew of cronies, that were perpetually hurrying to her 
little parlour with some precious bit of news ; nay. she would 
sometimes discuss aSvhole volume of secret history, as she 
held the street-door ajar, and gossiped with one of those 
gairuio'is CTDoies in the very teeQi of a December blast. 

Between die doctor and the housekeeper it may easily be 
supposed that Dolph had a busy life of it. As Frau Ilsy kept 
the keys, and literally ruled the roastj it was •starvation to 
offend her, though he found the study of her temper more per- 
plexing even than that of medicine. When not* busy in the 
laboratory, she kept him running hither and thither on her 
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and from church, and can-y her Bible. Many a time has the 
poor varlet stood shivering and blowing his fingers, or holding 
his frost-bitten nose, in the chui*ehyard, while Ilsy and her 
cronies were huddled together, wagging their heads, and 
tearing some unlucky character to pieces. 

With all his advantages, however, Dolph made very slow 
progress in his art. This was no fault of the doctor’s, cer- 
tainly, for he took unwearied pains with the lad, keeping him 
close to the pestle and mortar, or on the trot about town with 
phials and pill-boxes; and if he ever flagged in his industry, 
which he was rather apt to do, the doctor would fly into a 
passion, and ask him if he ever expected to learn his pro- 
fession, unless he applied himself closer to his study. The 
fact is, he still retained the fondness for sport and mischief 
that had marked his childhood ; the habit, indeed, had 
strengthened with his years, and gained force from being 
thwarted and constrained. He daily grew more and more 
untraetable, and lost favour in the eyes both of the doctor and 
the housekeeper. 

In the meantime the doctor went on waxing wealthy and 
renowned. He was famous for his skill in managing cases 
not laid down in the books. He had cured several old women 
and young girls of witchcraft; — a terrible complaint, nearly 
as prevalent in the province in those days as hydrophobia is 
at present. He had even restored one strapping country giii 
to perfect health, who had gone so far as to vomit crooked 
pins and needles; which is considered a desperate stage of the 
malady. It was whispered, also, that he was possessed of the 
art of pi^paring love-powders ; and many applications had he 
in consequence from love-sick patients of both sexes. But all 
these cases formed the mysterious part of his practice, in 
which, according to the cant phrase, “secrecy and honour 
might be depended on.” Dolph, therefore, was obliged to 
turn out of the study whenever such consultations occurred., 
though it is said he learnt more of the secrets of the art at the 
key-hole, than by all the rest of his studies put together. 

As the doctor increased in wealth, he began to extend his 
possessions, and to look forward, bke other great men, to the 
time when he should retire to the repose of a country seat. 
For this purpose he had purchased a farm, or, as the Dutch 
settlers called it, a howene^ a few miles from town. It had 
the residence of a wealthy family that had retui7ied some 
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iime since to Holland. A large mansion-house stood in the 
centre of it, very much out of repair, and which, in conse- 
quence of certain reports, had received the appellation of the 
Haunted House. Either from these reports, or from its actual 
dreariness the doctor had found it impossible to get a tenant; 
and, that the place might not faU to ruin before he could reside 
m it himseif, he had placed a country boor, with his family, 
mone wivg with the privilege of cultivating the farm on shares. 

Tne doctor mw felt all the dignity of a landholder rising 
v,i„lrn inm. He had a little of the German pride of territory 
m ms comp^tion, and almost looked upon himself as owner 
of a principality. He began to complain of the fatigue of 
business; and was fond of riding out “ to look at his estate."’ 
His little expeditions to his lands were attei^ded with a bustle 
ana parade that created a sensation throughout the neighbour- 
wall-eyed horse stood stamping, and whisking ojGP 
^ j house. Then the doctor's 

saddle-bags would be brought out and adjusted; then, after a 
little wl^e, his cloak would be rolled up and strapped to the 

saddle; then his umbrella would be buckled to the cloak; while, 
in the meantime, a group^of ragged boys, that observant class 
of beings, V ould gather before the door. At length the doctor 
would issue forth, in a pair of jack-boots that reached above 
his knees, and a cocked hat flapped down in front. As he was 
a short, fat man, he took some time to mount into the saddle; 
and when there, he took some time to have the saddle and 
stirrups properly adjusted, enjopng the wonder and admira- 
tion of the urchin crowd. Even after he had set off, he would 
pause m the middle of the street, or trot back two or three 
times to give some parting orders ; which were answered by 
the housekeeper from the door, or Dolph from the study, or 
the black cook from the cellar, or the chaifibermaid from the 
prret window ; and there were generally some last words 
^ him, just as he was turning the comer. 

- The whole neighbeurhood would be aroused by this oomD 
and circumstance. The cobbler would leave his last ; the 
paaher would thrust out his frizzed head, with a comb sticking 
^ 'would collect at the grocer's door, and the word 

would be buzzed from one end of the street to the other, “ The 
doctor s Tiding out to his country seatll 
These were golden moments for Dolph. No sooner was the 
ioctor out of sight, *an pestle and mortar wer^ abandoned; 
^e ktomtory was left to take care of itself, and the student 
was off on some mad-cap frolic 
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Indeed, it must be confessed, the youngster^ as he grew up, 
seemed in a fair way to fulfil the prediction of the old, claret- 
coloured gentleman. He was the ringleader of all holiday 
sports and midnight gambols; ready for all kinds of mischievous 
pranks and hair-brained adventures. 

There is nothing so troublesome as a hero on a small scale, 
or, rather, a hero in a small town. Dolph soon became the 
abhorrence of all drowsy, housekeeping old citizens, who 
hated noise, and had no relish for waggery. The good dames, 
too, considered him as little better than a reprobate, gathered 
their daughters under their wings whenever he approached, 
and pointed him out as a warning to their sons. No one 
seemed to hold him in much regard, except the wild striplings 
of the place, who were captivated by his open-hearted, daring 
manners, and th# negroes, who always look upon every idle, 
do-nothing youngster, as a kind of gentleman. Even the 
good Peter de Groodt, who had considered himself a kind of 
patron of the lad, began to despair of him, and would shake 
his head dubiously, as he listened to a long complaint from 
the housekeeper, and sipped a glass of her raspberry-brandy. 

StiU his mother was not to be wearied out of her affectioi; 
by all the waywardness of her boy? nor disheartened by thd 
stories of bis misdeeds, with which her good friends were con- 
tinually regaling her. She had, it is true, very little of the 
pleasure which rich people enjoy, in always hearing their 
children praised ; but she considered all this iH-will as a kind 
of persecution which he suffered, and she liked him the better 
on that account. She saw him growing up a fine, tall, good- 
looking youngster, and she looked at him with the secret joy 
of a mother’s heart. It was her great desire that Dolph 
should appear like a gentleman, and all the money she could 
save went toward^ helping out his pocket and his wardrobe. 
She would look out at the window after him, as he sallied 
forth in his best array, and her heart would yearn with delight; 
and once, when Peter de Groodt, struck^with the youngster’s 
gallant appearance on a bright Sunday morning, observed. 

Well, after all, Dolph does grow a comely fellow!” the tear 
of pride started into the mother's eye. “ Ah, neighbour ! 
neighbour!” exclaimed she, “they may say what they please; 
poor Dolph will yet h^ld up his head with the best of theml” 

Dolph Heyliger had now nearly attained his one-and- 
twentieth year, and the term of his medical studies was just 
expiring, yet it must be confessed, that he knew little more 
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of the profession than when he first entered the doctor’s doors. 
This, howe\or, could not be from any want of quielmess of 
parts, for he showtd amazing aptness in mastering other 
branches of kno^Uedge, which he could only have studied at 
inte^als. He was, for instance, a sure marksman, and won 
all the geese and turkeys at Christmas holickys. He was a 
bold nder ; he was famous for leaping and wrestling • he 
played tolerably on the fiddle; could swim like a fish] and 
was the best hand in the whole place at fives or nine-pins. 

Ail these accomplishments, however, procured him no 
favour m the eyes of the doctor, who grew more and more 
crabbed and intoleiant the nearer the term of apprenticeship 
approached. Frau Ilsy, too, was for ever finding some occa- 
sion to raise a windy tempest about his ears, and seldom 
encountered him about the house without'a clatter of the 
tongue ; so that at length the jingling of her keys as she 
approached, was to Dolph like the ringing of the prompter’s 
bell, that gives notice of a theatrical thunder-storm. Nothing 
humour of the heedless youngster 
enabled him to be ar all this domestic tyranny without open 
lebellion. It w^as evident that the doctor and his house- 
keeper were preparing to beat the poor youth out of the 
nest, the monient his term should have expired ; a short-hand 
mode which the doctor had of providing for useless disciples. 

• heen rendered more than usuallv 

xrrit^le lately, in consequence of various cares and vexations 
which his country estate had brought upon him. The doctor 
had been repeatedly annoyed by the rumours and tales which 
prevailed concerning the old mansion, and found it difficult 
to prevail even upon the countryman and his family W remain 
there reat free. Every time he rode out to the fm-m he was 
^shooniplaint of strauge noises and fearful 
sighte, with wluoh the tenants were disturbed at night ; and 
me doctor would come home fretting and fuming, and vent 
his spleen upon the ^hole household. It was, indeed, a sore 
^e'^ee, that affected him both in pride and purse. He 
was^^atened with an absolute loss of the profits of his pro- 

territorial consequence, 

to be the landlord of a haimted house ! 

a was observed, however, that withtill his vexation the 

c^ld*^nevirvP‘°^*^^ himself; nay, he 

imk bS ma'dP ® ^ premises ^r 

daiJt, but mode the best of his way for town as soon as the 
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bats began to flit about in the twilight. The fact was, the 
doctor had a secret belief in ghosts, having passed the early 
part of his life in a country where they particularly abound ; 
and indeed the story went, that when a boy, he had once seen 
the devil upon the Hartz mountains in Germany. 

At length the doctor's vexations on this head were brought 
to a crisis. One morning as he sat dozing over a volume in 
his study, he was suddenly startled from his slumbers by the 
bustling in of the housekeeper. 

“ Here’s a fine to do !” cried she, as she entered the room. 
“ Here’s Claus Hopper come in, bag and baggage, from the 
farm, and swears he’ll have nothing more to do with it. The 
whole family have been frightened out of their wits ; for 
there’s such racketting and rummaging about the old house, 
that they can t sl<ftp quiet in their beds !” 

“ Donner und Blitzen !” cried the doctor, impatiently ; 
“will they never have done chattering about that house? 
What a pack of fools, to let a few rats and mice frighten 
them out of good quarters 

“Nay, nay,” said the housekeeper, wagging her head 
knowingly, and piqued at having a good ghost story doubted, 
“ there’s more in it than rats and raice. Ail the neighbour- 
hood talks about the house ; and then such sights have been 
seen in it ! Peter de Groodt tells me, that the family that 
sold you the house and went to Holland, dropped several 
strange hints about it, and said, ‘ they wished you joy of 
your bargain and you know yourself there's no getting any 
family to live in it.” 

“ Peter de Groodt’s a ninny — an old woman,” said the 
doctor, p^vishly ; “ I’ll warrant he’s been filling these people’s 
heads fuU of stories. It’s just like his nonsense about the 
ghost that haimteij. the church belfry, as an excuse for not 
ringing the bell that cold night when Hermanns Brinkherhofi’s 
house was on fire. Send Claus to me.*’ 

Claus Hopper now made his appearance ; a simple country 
lout, full of awe at finding himself in the very study of Dr. 
Knipperhausen, and too much embarrassed' to enter in much 
detail of the matters that had caused his alarm. He stood 
twirling his hat in one hand, resting sometimes on one 
leg, sometimes on thf other, looking occasionally at the 
doctor, and now and then stealing a fearfiil glance at the 
death’s head .that seemed ogling him from tte top of the 
clothes-press 
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The doctor tried every means to persuade him to return to 
the farm, but all in vain; he maintained a dogged determina- 
tion on the subject ; and at the close of every argument or 
solicitation would make the same brief inflexible reply, “ Ich 
kan nicht, mynheer.” The doctor was a “little pet, and 
soon hot;” his patience was exhausted by these continual 
vexations about his estate. The stubborn refusal of Claus 
Hopper seemed to him like flat rebellion ; his temper sud- 
denly boiled over, and Claus was glad to make a rapid retreat 
to escape scalding. 

When the bumpkin got to the housekeeper’s room, he 
found Peter de Oroodt, and several other tiue believers, ready 
to receive him. Here he indemnified himself for the restraint 
he had suflered in the study, and opened ^ budget of stories 
about the haunted house that astonished all his hearers. The 
housekeeper believed them all, if it was only to spite the 
doctor for having received her intelligence so uncourteously 
Peter de Groodt matched them with many a wonderful 
Ibgend of the times of the Dutch dynasty, and of the Devil s 
Stepping-stones; and of the pirate that was hanged at Gibbet 
Island, and continued tp swing there at night long after the 
gallows was taken down ; and of the ghost of the unfortunate 
Governor Leibler, -who was hanged for treason, which haunted 
the old fort and the government-house. The gossiping knot 
dispersed, each charged with direful intelligence. The sexton 
disburdened himself at a vestry meeting that was held that 
very day, and the black cook forsook her kitchen, and spent 
half of the day at the street pump, that gossiping place of 
servants, dealing forth the news to all that came for water. 
In a little time the whole town was in a buzz with txles about 
the haunted house. Some said that Claus Hopper had seen 
the devil, while others hinted that the hoCtse was haunted by 
the ghosts of some of the patients whom the doctor had 
physicked out of the world, and that was the reason why he 
« he did not venture live in it himself. 

All this put the little doctor in a terrible fume. He 
threatened vengeance on any one who should affect the value 
of his property by exciting popular prejudices. He com- 
plained loudly of thus being in a manner dispossessed of his 
territories by mere bugbears ; but he1 secretly determined to 
have the house exorcised by the dominie. Great was his 
relief, therefore, when, in the midst of his perplexities, Dolph 
stepped forward and undertook to ganison the haunted house. 
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The youngster had been listening to all the stories of ClauE 
Hopper and Peter de Groodt : he was fond of adventure, he 
loved the marvellous, and his imagination had become quite 
excited by these tales of wonder. Besides, he had led such 
an uncomfortable life at the doctor’s, being subjected to the 
intolerable thraldom of early hours, that he was delighted at 
the prospect of having a house to himself, even though it 
should be a haunted one. His offer was eagerly accepted, 
and it was determined that he should mount guard that very 
night. His only stipulation was, that the enterprise should 
be kept secret from his mother ; for he knew the poor soul 
would not sleep a wink if she knew that her son was waging 
war with the powers of darkness. 

When night came on, he set out on his perilous expedition. 
The old black cook, his only friend in the household, had pro- 
vided him with a little mess for supper and a rushlight ; and 
she tied round his neck an amulet, given her by an African 
conjuror, as a charm against evil spirits. Dolph was escorted 
on his way by tbe doctor and Peter de Ghoodt, who bad agreed 
to accompany him to the bouse and to see him safe lodged. 
The night was overcast, and it was veiy dark when they 
arrived at the grounds which surrounded the mansion. The 
sexton led the way with a lantern. As they walked along 
the avenue of acacias, the fitful light, catching from bush to 
bush, and tree to tree, often startled the doughty Peter, and 
made him fall back upon his followers; and the doctor 
grappled still closer hold of Dolph’ s arm, observing that the 
ground was very slippery and uneven. At one time they 
were nearly put to total rout by a bat, which came flitting 
about the lantern; and the notes of the insects firom the trees, 
and the •frogs from a neighbouring pond, formed a most 
drowsy and doleful concert. 

Tbe front door^of the mansion opened with a grating 
sound, that made the doctor turn pale. They entered a 
tolerably large hall, such as is common in American country 
houses, and which serves for a sitting-roetn in warm weather." 
From hence they went up a wide staircase, that groaned and 
creaked as they trod, every step making its particular note, 
like the key of a harpsichord. This led to another hall on 
the second story, from whence they entered the room where 
Dolph was to sleep. was large, and scantily furnished ; 
the shutters wore closed; hut as they were much broken, 
there was ncf want of a circulation of air. It appeared tc 
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have been that sacred chamber, known among Dutch house- 
wives by the name of *‘the best bed-room;’’ which is the 
best furnished room in the house, but in which scarce any 
body is ever permitted to sleep. Its splendour, however, was 
all at an end. There were a few broken articles of furniture 
about the room, and in the centre stood a deal tabl^ and a 
large arm-chair, both of which had the look of being coeval 
with the mansion. The fire-place was wide, and had been 
faced with Dutch tiles, representing Scripture stories; but 
some of them had fallen out of their places, and lay shat- 
tered about the hearth. The sexton had lit the rushlight ; 
and the doctor, looking fearfully about the room, was just 
exhorting Dolph to be of good cheer, and to pluck up a stout 
heart, when a noise in the chimney, like voices and strug- 
gling, struck a sudden panic into the s%ston. He took to 
his heels with the lantern; the doctor followed hard after 
him ; the stairs groaned and creaked as they hurried down, 
increasing their agitation and speed by its noises. The front 
^oor slammed after them ; and Dolph heard them scrambling 
down the avenue, till the sound of their feet was lost in the 
distance. That he did not join in this precipitate retreat 
might have been owing Ao his possessing a little more courage 
than his companions, or perhaps that he had caught a glimpse 
of the cause of their dismay, in a nest of chimney swallow's, 
that eame tumbling dow'n into the fire-place. 

Being now left to himself, he secured the front door by a 
strong bolt and bar; and having seen that the other entrances 
were fastened, he returned to his desolate chamber. Having 
made his supper from the basket which the good old cook 
had provided, he locked the chamber door, and retired to rest 
on a mattress in one corner. The night was calm* and still , 
and nothing broke upon the profoimd quiet, but the lonely 
chirping of a cricket from the chimney of a distant chamber. 
The nishlight, which stood in the centre of the deal table, 
shed a feeble yellow^ ray, dimly illumining the chamber, and 
making uncouth slLapes and shadows on the walls, from the 
clothes which Dolph had throwna over a chair. 

With all i is boldness of heart there was something sub- 
duing in this desolate scene; and he felt his spirits flag 
within him, as he lay on his hard bed and gazed about the 
room. He was turning over in his mind his idle habits, his 
doubtful prospects, and now and then heaving a heavy sigh, 
m he tho^ht on his poor old mother ; for tliere is nothing 
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like me silence and loneliness of night to bring dark shadows 
over the brightest mind. By and by he thought he heard a 
sound as if some one was walking below stairs. He listened* 
and distinctly h^^ard a step on the great staircase. It a]>- 
proached solemnly and slowly, tramp, tramp, tramp ! It was 
evidently the tread of some heavy personage ; and yet how 
could he have got into the house without making a noise ? 
He had examined all the fastenings, and was certain that 
every entrance was secure. Still the steps advanced, tramp, 
tramp, tramp ! It was evident that the person approaching 
could not be a robber, the step was too loud and deliberate ; 
a robber would either be stealthy or precipitate. And now 
the footsteps had ascended the staircase ; they were slowly 
advancing along the passage, resounding through the "silent 
and empty apaitments. The very cricket had ceased its 
melancholy note, and nothing interrupted their awful dis- 
tinctness. The door, which had been locked on the inside, 
slowly swung open, as if self-moved. The footsteps entered 
the room, but no one was to be seen. They passed slowly 
and audibly across it, ti*amp, tramp, tramp! but whatever 
made the soimd was invisible. Dolph rubbed his eyes, and 
stared about him ; he could see to every part of the dimly- 
lighted chamber; all was vacant^ yet still he heard those 
mysterious footsteps, solemnly walking about the chamber. 
They ceased, and all was dead silence. There was something 
more appalling in this invisible visitation, than there w'ould 
have been in anything that addressed itself to the eyesight. 
It was awfully vague and indefinite. He felt his heart beat 
ag-aiiist his ribs ; a cold sweat broke out upon his forehead ; 
he lay for some time in a state of violent agitation ; nothing, 
however, occurred to increase his alarm. His light gradually 
burnt down into the socket, and he fell asleep. When he 
awoke it was broad daylight ; the sun was peering through the 
cracks of the window shutters, and the birds were menily 
singing about the house. The bright, cheery day soon put to 
flight all the terrors of the precedmg night. Dolph laughed, 
or rather tried to laugh, at all that had passed, and endea- 
vom*ed to persuade himself that it was a mere fi-eak of the 
imagination, conjured up by the stories he had heard ; but he 
was a little puzzled to find the door of his room locked on the 
inside. notwithstandHg that he had positively seen it swing 
open as the footsteps had entered. He returned to town in 
It state of considerable perplexity ; but he determined to say 
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nothing on the subject, until his doubts were either conBbrmed 
or removed by another night’s watching. His silence was a 
grievous disappointment to the gossijDS who had gathered at 
the doctor's mansion. They had prepared their minds to 
hear direful tales; and they were almost in a rage at being 
assured that he had nothing to relate. 

The next night, then, Dolph repeated his vigil. He now 
entered the house with some trepidation. He was particular 
in examining the fastenings of aU the doors, and securing them 
well. He locked the door of his chamber and placed a chair 
against it ; then, having dispatched his supper, he threw him- 
self on his mattress and endeavoured to sleep. It was all in 
vain ; a thousand crowding fancies kept him waking. The 
time slowly dragged on, as if minutes were spinning them- 
selves out into hours. As the night advanced, he grew 
more and more nervous ; and he almost %taited from his 
couch when he heard the mysterious footstep again on the 
staircase. Up it came, as before, solemnly and slowly, 
tramp, tramp, tramp ! It approached along the passage ; the 
door again swung open, as if there had been neither lock nor 
impediment, and a strangedooking figure stalked into the 
room. It was an elderly man, large and robust, clothed in 
the old Flemish fashion.*' He had on a kind of short cloak, 
with a garmeait under it, belted round the waist ; trunk-hose, 
with great bunches or bows at the knees ; and a pair of 
russet boots, very large at top, and standing widely firom his 
legs. His hat was broad and slouched, with a feather trail- 
ing over one side. His iron-grey hair hung in thick mr^sses 
OB his neck, and he had a short grizzled beard. He walked 
slowly round the room, as if examining that all was safe ; 
then hanging his hat on a peg beside the door, he s^t down 
in the elbow-chair, and, leaning his elbow on the table, he 
fixed his eyes onDolph with an unmoving ai^ deadening stare. 

Dolph was not naturally a coward ; but he had been brought 
up in an implicit belief in ghosts and goblins. A thousand 
stories came swarming to his mind that he had heard about 
this building ; and as he looked at this strange personage, 
with his uncouth garb, his pale visage, his grizzly beard, and 
his fixed, staring, fish-like eye, his teeth began to chatter, his 
hair to rise on his head, and a cold sweat to break out all 
over his body. How long he remain^l in this situation he 
coidd not ten, for he was like one fascinated. He could not 
take his gaze ofi^ fr'om the spectre ; but lay staring at him 
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With his whole intellect absorbed in the contemplation. The' 
old man remained seated behind the table, without stirring, 
or turning an et e, always keeping a dead, steady glare upon 
Dolph. At length the household cock, from a neighbouring 
farm, clapped his wings, and gare a loud, cheerful crow that 
rung over the fields. At the sound the old man slowly rose, and 
took down his hat from the peg ; the door opened and closed 
after him ; he was heai-d to go slowly down the staircase, 
tramp, tramp, tramp !— and when he had got to the bottom, 
all was again silent. Dolph lay and listened earnestly ; 
counted every footfall ; listened, and listened if the steps 
should return, until, exhausted with watching and agitation, 
he fell in4:o a troubled sleep. 

Daylight again^brought fresh courage and assurance. He 
would fain have ^considered all that had passed as a mere 
dream ; yet there stood the chair in which the unknown had 
seated himself ; there was the table on which he had leaned ; 
there was the peg on which he had hung his hat ; and there 
was the door, locked precisely as he himself had locked ft, 
with the chair placed against it. He hastened down stairs 
and examined the doors and windows ; all w^ere exactly in 
the same state in which he had left them, and there was no 
apparent way by which any being could have entered and 
left the house, without leaving some trace behind. “ Pooh ! ' 
said Dolph to himself, “ it was aU a dream — ^but it would 
not do ; the more he endeavoiu'ed to shake the scene off from 
his mind, the more it haunted him. 

Though he persisted in a strict silence as to aU that he had 
seen and heard, yet his looks betrayed the uncomfortable night 
that he had passed. It was evident that there was some- 
thing wonderful hidden under this mysterious rescive. The 
doctor took him iKo the study, locked the door, and sought 
to have a full and confidential communication ; but he could 
get nothing out of him. Frau Ilsy took him aside into the 
pantry, but to as little purpose; and Peter de Groodt held' 
him by the button for a full hour, in the churchyar'd— the 
very place to get at the bottom of a gbost story — but came 
off not a whit wiser than the rest. It is always the case, 
however, that one truth concealed makes a dozen curj-cnt lies. 
It is like a guinea locked up in a bank, that has a dozen paper 
representatives. Before the day was over, the neighbourhood 
was full of reports. Some said that Dolph Heyliger watched 
in theJiaunted house, with pistols loaded with silver bullets - 
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Others, that he had a long talk \\ith a spectre without a head ; 
others, that Doctor Knipperhauscn and the sexton had been 
hunted down the bow’ery-lane, and quite into town, by a legion 
of ffhosts of their customers. Some shook their heads, and 
Tuought it a shame that the doctor should put Dolph to pass 
the night alone in that dismal house, where he might be 
spirited away, no one knew whither ; while others observed, 
vrith a shrug, that if the devil did carry off the youngster, it 
would but be taking his own. 

These rumours at length reached the ears of the good Dame 
Heyliger, and, as may be supposed, threw her into a terrible 
alarm. For her son to have opposed himself to danger from 
living foes, would liave been nothing so dreadful in her eyes, 
as to dare alone the terrors of the haunted house. She has- 
tened to the doctor’s, and passed a great part of the day in 
attempting to dissuade Dolph from repeating his vigil ; she 
told him a score of tales, which her gossiping friends had 
just related to her, of persons who had been carried off, when 
watching alone, in old ruinous houses. It was all to no effect. 
Dolph* s pride, as well as curiosity, was piqued. He endea- 
voured to calm the apprehensions of his mother, and to assure 
her that there was no trulh in all the rumom*s she had heard. 
She looked at him dubiously, and shook her head ; but find- 
ing his determination was not to be shaken, she brought him 
a little thick Dutch Bible, with brass clasps, to take with 
him, as a sword wherewith to fight the powers of darkness ; 
and, lest that might not be sufficient, the housekeeper gave 
him the Heidelburg catechism by way of dagger. 

The next night, therefore, Dolph took up his quarters for 
the third time in the old mansion. Whether dreaja or not, 
the same thing was repeated. Towards midnight, 'when evei*y 
thing was still, the same sound echoed thrcgigh the empty halls 
—tramp, tra4?3p, tramp ! The stairs were again ascended ; the 
door again swung open ; the old man entered ; walked round 
^the room ; hung ujsi, his hat, and seated himself by the table. 
The same fear and trembling came over poor Dofph, though 
not in so violent a degree. He lay in the same way, mo- 
tionless and fascinated, staring at the figure, which re* 
garded Kim as before, with a dead, fixed, chilling gaze. In 
this way they remained for a long lime, till, by degrees, 
Dolph’s coiiruge began gradually to revive. Whether alive 
or dead, this being bad certainly some object in kis visitation ; 
and he recollected to ha\ e heard it said^ that spirits have no 
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power to speak until they are spoken to. Summoning up reso^ 
lution, therefore, and making two or three attempts, before he 
could get his parched tongue in motion, he addressed the un- 
known in the most solemn form of adjumtion that he could re- 
collect, and demanded to know what was the movtie of his visit. 

No "sooner had he finished, than the old man rose, took 
down his hat, the door opened, and he went out, looking back 
upon Dolph just as he crossed the thi'eshold, as if expecting 
him to follow. The youngster did not hesitate an instant. 
He took the candle in his hand, and the Bible under his arm, 
and obeyed the tacit invitation. The candle emitted a feeble, 
uncertain ray ; but still he could see the figure before him, 
slowly descending the stairs. He followed, trembling. When 
it had reached the bottom of the staii-s, it turned through the 
had towards the liiick door of the mansion. Dolph held the 
light over the balustrades ; but, in his eagerness to catch a 
sight of the unknown, he flared his feeble taper so suddenly, 
that it went out. Still there was sufiGlcient light from tlie 
pale moonbeams, that fell through a narrow window, to give 
him an indistinct view of the figure near the door. He fol- 
lowed, therefore, down stairs, and turned towards the place ; 
but when he had got there, the unknown had disappeared. 
The door remained fast baiTed and bolted; there was no other 
mode of exit; yet the being, whatever he might be, was gone. 
He unfastened the door, and looked out into the fields. It 
was a hazy, moonlight night, so that the eye could distinguish 
objects at some distance. He thought he saw the unknown in 
a footpath that led from the door. He was not mistaken ; 
but how had he got out of the house ? He did not pause to 
think, but followed on. The old man proceeded at a mea- 
sm’ed pace, without looking about him, his footsteps sounding 
on the hard ground. He passed through the orchard of apple- 
trees that stood near the house, always keeping the footpath. 
It led to a well, situated in a little hollow, which had supplied 
the farm with water. Just at this well Dolph lost sight of * 
him. He rubbed his eyes and looked again, but nothing -was 
to be seen of the unknown. He reached the well, but nobody 
was there. All the surrounding ground was open and eleai* ; 
there was no bush nor hiding-place. He looked down the 
well and saw, at a grea^ depth, the reflection of the sky in the 
still water. After remaining here for some time, without 
seeing or heaijng anything more of his mysterious conductor, 
he returned to +he house, full of awe and wonder. He bolted 
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tlie door, groped bis way back to bed, and it was long befora 
he could compose himself to sleep. 

His dreams were strange and troubled. He thougnt he 
was following the old man along the side of a great river, 
until they came to a vessel that was on the point of sailing ; 
and that his conductor led him on board and vanished*. He 
remembered the commander of the vessel, a short, swarthy 
man, with crisped black hair, blind of one eye, and lame of 
one leg; but the rest of his dream was very confused. Some- 
times he was sailing ; sometimes on shore ; now amidst storms 
and tempests, and now wandering quietly in uultnown streets. 
The figure of the old man w’as sti-angely mingled up with the 
incidents of the dream , and the whole distinctly wound up 
by his finding himself on board the vessel again, returning 
home with a great bag of money ! • 

When he woke, the gray, cool light of dawn was streaking 
the horizon, and the cocks passing the revetl from farm to 
farm throughout the country. He rose more harassed and 
pfeiq)lexed than ever. He was singularly confounded by all 
that he had seen and dreamt, and began to doubt whether his 
mind was not aftbeted, and whether all that was passing in 
his thoughts might not bb mere feverish fantasy. In his jire- 
sent state of mind, he did not feel disposed to return imme- 
diately to the doctor's, and undergo the cross-questioning of 
the household. He made a scanty breakfast, therefore, on 
the remains of the last night's provisions, and then wandered 
out into the fields to meditate on all that had befallen him. 
Lost in thought, he rambled about, gradually approaching the 
town, until the morning w’as far advanced, when he was roused 
by a hurry and bustle around him. He found himself near the 
water’s edge, in a throng of people, huny’ing to a pier, where 
there wiis a vessel ready to make sail, was unconsciously 
carried along by the impulse of the crew’d, and. found that it 
w as a sloop, on the point of sailing up the Hudson to Albany. 
■ There w as much leave-taking, and kissing of old women and 
children, and great activity in carrying on board baskets of 
bread and cakes, and provisions of aU kinds, notwithstanding 
the mighty joints of meat that dangled over the stern : for a 
voyage to Albany w’as an expedition of great moment in those 
days. The commander of the sloop C,vas hurrying about and 
giving a w'orldof orders, w^hich were not very strictly attended 
to ; one man being busy in lighting his pipe, and another m 
sharpening his snickcr-snee. 
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The appearance of the commander suddenly caught Dolph's 
attention. He was short and swarthy, with crisped black hair ; 
blind of one eye, and lame of one leg — ^the very commander 
that he had seen in his dream! Surprised and aroused, he 
considered the scene moi^e attentively, and recalled still fur- 
ther traces of his dream : the appearance of the vessel, of the 
river, and of a variety of other objects, accorded with the 
imperfect images vaguely rising to recollection. 

As he stood musing on these circumstances, the captain 
suddenly called to him in Dutch, “Step on board, young man, 
or you’ll be left behind I” He was startled by the summons ; 
he saw that the sloop was cast loose, and was actually moving 
from the pier ; it seemed as if he was actuated by some irre- 
sistible impulse he sprang upon the deck, and the next mo- 
ment the sloop was hurried off by the wind and tide. Dolph's 
thoughts and feelings were all in tumult and confusion. He 
had been strongly worked upon by the events that had recently 
befallen him, and could not but think that there was some 
connexion between his present situation and his last night's 
dream. He felt as if he were under supernatural influence ; 
and he tried to assure himself with an old and favourite maxim 
of his, that, “ one way or other, all would turn out for the 
best.” For a moment, the indignation of the doctor at his 
departure, without leave, passed across his mind, but that was 
matter of little moment ; then he thought of the distress of 
his mother at his strange disappearance, and the idea gave 
him a sudden pang ; he would have entreated to be put on. 
shore ; but he knew with such wind and tide the entreaty 
would have been in vain. Then the inspiring love of novelty 
and adventure came rushing in full tide through his bosom j 
he felt himself launched strangely and suddenly on the world, 
and under full way to explore the regions of wonder that lay 
up this mighty liver, and beyond those blue mountains that 
had bounded his horizon since childhood. While he was lost 
in this whirl of thought, the sails straii^ed to the breeze ; the 
shores seemed to hurry away behind Mm; and, before he per- 
fectly recovered his self-possession, the sloop was ploughing 
her way past Spiking-devil and Yonkers, and the tallest 
chimney of the Manhattoes had faded from his sight. 

I have said that a \oyage up the Hudson in those days was 
an undertaking of some moment; indeed, it was as much 
thought of as a voyage to Europe is at present. The sloops 
were often many days on the way: the cautious navigators 
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taking in sail wnen it blew fresh, and coming to anchor at 
night ; and stopping to send the boat ashore for milk for tea; 
without which it was impossible for the worthy old lady pas- 
sengers to subsist And then there were the much-talked-of 
perils of the Tappaanzee, and the highlands. In short, a pru- 
dent Dutch burgher would talk of such a voyage for months, 
and even years, beforehand; and never undertook it w ithout 
putting his affairs in order, making his will, and having 
prayeis said for him in the Low Dutch churches. 

In the course of such a voyage, therefore, Dolph was satis- 
fied he Tvould have time enough to reflect, and to make up 
his mind as to what he should do when he arrived at Albany, 
The captain, with his blind eye, and lame leg, would, it is 
true, biing his strange dream to mind, and perplex him sadly 
for a few moments ; but of late his life had been made up so 
much of dreams and realities, his nights and days had been 
so jumbled together, that he seemed to be moving continually 
ill a delusion. There is always, however, a kind of vagabond 
consolation in a man’s having nothing in this world to lose ; 
with this Dolph comforted his heart, and determined to make 
the most of the present enjoyment. 

In the second day of the voyage they came to the highlands. 
It was the latter part of a calm, sultry day, that they floated 
gently with the tide between these stern mountains. There 
was that perfect quiet which prevails over nature in the lan- 
guor of summer heat; the turning of a plank, or the accidental 
falling of an oar on deck, was echoed from the mountain-side, 
and reverberated along the shores; and if by chance the cap- 
tain gave a shout of command, there ivere airy tongues that 
mocked it from every cliff. 

Dolph gazed about him in mute delight and wonder at 
these scenes of nature’s magnificence. Tor the left the Dun- 
derberg reared its woody precipices, height over height, forest 
over forest, aw ay into the deep summer sky. To the right 
strutted forth the boH promontory of Anthony’s Nose, wdth a 
solitary eagle wheeling about it; while beyond, mountain 
succeeded to mountain, until they seemed to lock their aims 
together, and confine this mighty river in their embraces. 
Ihere was a feeling of quiet luxury in gazing at the broad, 
green bosoms here and there scoopea out among the preci- 
pices; or at vs'oodlands high in air, nodding over the edge of 
some beetling bluff, and their foliage all transparent in the 
yellow sunshine. 
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In tlie midst of liis admiration, Dolph remarked a pile of 
bright, sno>vy clouds peering above the western heights. It 
was succeeded by another and another, each seemingly push- 
ing onwards its predecessor, and towering, with dazzling 
brilliancy, in the deep blue atmosphere ; and now muttering 
peals of thunder were faintly heard rolling behind the moun- 
tains. The river, hitherto still and glassy, reflecting pictures 
of the sky and land, now showed a dark ripple at a ^stance, 
as the breeze came creeping up it. The fish-hawks wheeled 
and screamed, and sought their nests on the high, di*y trees; 
the crows flew clamorously to the crevices of the rocks, and 
all nature seemed conscious of the approaching thunder-gust. 

The clouds now rolled in volumes over the mountain tops : 
their summits still bright and snowy, but the lower parts of 
an inky blackness. The rain began to patter down in broad 
and scattered drops; the wind freshened, and curled up tlu* 
waves ; at length it seemed as if the bellying clouds wei*e 
tom open by the mountain tops, and complete torrents of 
rain came rattling down. The lightning leaped from cloud 
to cloud, and streamed quivering against the rocks, splitting 
and rending the stoutest forest trees. The thunder burst in 
tremendous explosions; the peals i^^ere echoed from mountain 
to mountain ; they crashed upon Dunderberg, and rolled up 
the long defile of the highlands, each headland making a new 
echo, until old Bull Hill seemed to bellow back the storm. 

For a time the scudding rack and mist, and the sheeted 
rain, almost hid the landscape from the sight. There was a 
feai-fid gloom, illumined still more fearfully by the streams of 
lightning which glittered among the rain-drops. Never had 
Dolph beheld such an absolute warring of the elements; it 
8eeme<?as if the storm was tearing and reading its way through 
this mounlai-jt^deflie, and had brought all the artillery of hea- 
ven into action. * 

The vessel was hurried on by the increasing wind, until 
she came to where the river makes a sudden bend, the only 
one in the \\hole course of its majestic 'bareer.’^ Just as they 
turned the point, a violent flaw of wind came sweeping down 
a mountain-gully, bending the forest before it, and, in a 
moment, lashing up the river into white froth and foam. 
The captain saw thas danger, and cried out to lower the sail. 
Before the order could be obeyed, the flaw struck the sloop, 
and threw^ her on her beam-ends Every thing now wai 
* This must have been tbe bend at West Point. 
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finshtaiid toiifusion : the flapping of the sails, the whistlina 
and rashmg of the wind, the bawling of the captain and crew 
the shrieking of the pas.sengers, all mingled with the rolHn<^ 
and bclloiving of the thunder. In the midst of the uproa? 
the sloop righted; at the same time the mainsail shifted the 
boom came sweeping the quarter-deck, and Dolph, who was 
aazing imguardedly at the clouds, found himself, in a moment 
iloimdenng in the river. * 

For once in his life one of his idle accomplishments was of 
use to him. _ The many truant houm which he had devoted 
to sporting in the Hudson had made him an expert swimmer* 
yet, itli all his strength and skill, he found great ditHeuity 
ni reaching the shore. His disappearance from the deck had 
not been noticed by the crew, who were all occupied by their 
own danger, ^e sloop was driven along wi^h inconceivable 
ra])idity. She had hard work to weather a long promontory 
on the eastern shore, round which th river turned, and which 
completely shut her from Dolph’s view. 

It was on a point of the western shore that he landed, and 
scramhlmg up the rocks, he threw himself, faint and exhausted! 
at the foot of a tree. By degi'ees the thundei gust passed 
over. ^ The clouds rolled away to the east, where they lav 
piled in feathery masses, tinted with tbe last rosy rays of the 
4. 4?? <Jistaiit play of the lightning might be still seen 
aliout their dark bases, and now and then might be heard the 
faint muttering of the thunder. Dolph rose, and sought 
about to see if any path led from the shore, but all was savage 
anc, ’^rackless. The rocks were piled upon each other ; great 
trunks of trees lay shattered about, as they had been blown 
cloun by the strong winds which draw through these moun- 
tains, or had fallen through age. The rocks, too, weJe over- 
iiung with wild vines and briars, which qompletely matted 
tliemsehes together, and opposed a barrier to all ingress* 
everj^ movement that he made shook down a shower from the 
dnpping foHage. ^ He^attempted to scale one of these almost 
perpendicular heights ; but, though strong and agile, he 
found It an Herculean undertaking. Often he was supported 
merely by crumbhng projections of the rock, and sometimes 
iio clung to roots and branches of trees, and hung abnost sus- 
pended m tbe air. The wood-pigeoi oame jleaving his 
whistling flight by him, and the eagle screamed from the 
brow of the impending cHff. As he was thus clambering, he 
was in the pomt of seizing hold of a shrub to aid his ascent, 
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when something rustled among the leaves, and he saw a snake 
quivering along like lightning, almost from under his hand. 
It coiled itself up immediately, in an attitude of defiance, 
with flattened head, distended ja»vs, and quickly- vibrating 
tongue, that played like a little flame about its mouth. 
Dolph s heart turned faint within him, and he had well-nigh 
let go his hold, and tumbled down the precipice. The serpent 
stood on the defensive but for an instant ; it was an instinctive 
movement of defence; and, finding there was no attack, it 
glided away into a cleft of tlae rock. Dolph' s eye followed it 
\\ith fearful intensity; and he saw at a glance that he was in 
the vicinity of a nest of adders, that lay knotted, and writhing, 
and hissing in the chasm. He hastened with all speed to 
escape from so frightful a neighbom'hood. His imagination 
was full of this n^v horror ; he saw an adder in every curling 
vine, and heard the tail of a rattlesnake in every dry leaf that 
rustled. 

At length he succeeded m scrambling to the summit of a 
precipice ; but it was covered by a dense forest. "Wherever 
he could gain a look-out between the trees, he saw that the 
coast rose in heights and cliffs, one rising beyond another, 
until huge mountains ertopped the whole. 

There was no sign of cultivation, nor any smoke curling 
amongst the trees to indicate a human residence. Everything 
was wild and solitary. As he was standing on the edge of a 
precipice that overlooked a deep ravine fringed with trees, his 
feet detached a great fragment of rock; it fell, crashing its 
way through the tree tops, down into the chasm. A loud 
whoop, or rather yeU, issued from the bottom of the glen; 
the moment after there was the report of a gun ; and a hall 
came whistling over his head, cutting the twigs and leaves, 
and burying itself*deep in the bark of a chesnut-tree. 

Dolph did not wait for a second shot, but made a precipitate 
retreat ; fearing every moment to hear the enemy in pursuit. 
He succeeded, however, in returning un^iolested to the shore* 
and determined to penetrate no farther mto a country so beset 
with savage perils. 

He sat himself down, dripping, disconsolately, on a wet 
stone. "What was to J^e done ? where was he to shelter him- 
self? The hour of repose was approaching ; the birds were 
seeking their nests, the bat began to flit about in the twilight, 
and the night-hawk, soaring high in heaven, sec med to be 
calling out the stars. Night gi*adually closed in, and wrapped 
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ererything in gloom ; and though, it was the latter part ol 
Rummer, yet the breeze stealing along the river, and among 
these dripping forests, was chilly and penetrating, especially 
to a half drowned man. 

As he sat drooping and despondent in this comfortless con- 
dition, he perceived a light gleaming through the trees near 
the shore, where the winding of the river made a deep hay. 
It cheered him with the hopes that here might be some human 
habitation where he might get something to appease the cla- 
morous cravings of his stomach, and what was equally neces- 
sary in his shipwrecked condition, a comfortable shelter for 
the night. It was with extreme difficulty that he made his 
way towards the light, along ledges of rocks, down which he 
was in danger of sliding into the river, and over great trunks 
of fallen trees ; some of which had been blown down in the late 
storm, and lay so thickly together, that he had to struggle 
through their branches. At length he came to the brow of a 
rock that overhung a small dell, from whence the light pro- 
ceeded. It was from a fire at the foot of a great tree that 
stood in the midst of a grassy interval or plat among the rocks. 
*ihe fire cast up a red glare among the gray crags, and impend- 
ing trees ; leaving chasms of deep gloom, that resembled en- 
trances to caverns. A small brook rippled close by, betrayed 
by the quivering reflection of the flame. There were two 
figures moving about the fire, and others squatted before it. 
As they were between him and the light, they were in com- 
plete shadow : but one of them happening to move round to 
the opposite side, Dolph was startled at perceiving, by the full 
glare falling on painted features, and glittering on silver orna- 
ments, that he was an Indian. He now looked more narrowly, 
and saw guns leaning against a tree, and a dead body lying 
on the ground. ^ 

Dolph began to doubt whether he was not in a worse condi- 
tion than before; here was the very foe that had fired at him 
from the glen. He endeavoured to retreat quietly, not caring 
to entrust himself to these half-human beings in so savage and 
lonely a place. It was too late; the Indian, with that eagle- 
quickness of eye so remarkable in his race, perceived some- 
thing stirring among the bushes on tharock: he seized one of 
the guns that leaned against the tree ; one moment more, and 
Dolph might have had his passion for adventure cured by a 
bullet. ^ He hallooed loudly, with the Indian salutation of 
friendship; the whole party sprung upon their feet: the salu- 
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fcatlon «ras retttmed, and the straggler was invited to join them 
ttt the fire. 

On approaching, he found, to his consolation, that the party 
was composed of white men, as well as Indians. One, who 
was evidently the principal personage, or commander, was 
seated on a trunk of a tree before the fire. He was a large, 
stout man, somewhat advanced in life, but hale and hearty. 
His face was bronzed almost to the colour of an Indian’s ; be 
had strong but rather jovial features, an aquiline nose, and a 
mouth shaped like a mastiff’s. His face w'as half thrown in 
shade by a broad hat, with a buck’s tail in it. His gray hair 
hung short in his neck. He wore a hunting frock, with Indian 
leggings, and mocassins, and a tomahawk in the broad wampum 
belt round his waist. As Dolph caught a distinct view of his 
person and features, he was struck with something that re- 
minded him of the old man of the Haunted House. The man 
before him, however, was different in his dress and age ; he 
was more cheery, too, in his aspect, and it was hard to define 
where the vague resemblance lay; but a resemblance there 
certainly was. Dolph felt some degree of awe in approaching 
him; but was assured by the frank, hearty welcome with which 
he was received. As he cast his eyes about, too, he was still 
fttrther encouraged, by perceiving that the dead body, which 
had caused him some alarm, was that of a deer ; and his satis- 
faction was complete in discerning, by the savoury steams 
which issued from a kettle, suspended bv a hooked stick over 
the fire, that there was a part cooking for the evening’s repast. 

He now found that he had fallen in with a rambling hunt- 
ing party ; such as often took place in those days among the 
settlers* along the river. The hunter is always hospitable ; 
and nothing makes men more social and unceremonious than 
meeting in the «wildemess. The commander of the party 
poured him out a dram of cheering liquor, which he gave him 
with a merry leer, to warm his hearty and ordered one of his 
followers to fetch some garments froin,a pinnace, which was 
moored in a cove close by: while those in which our hero was 
dripping might be dried before the fire. 

Dolph found, as he had suspected, that the shot from the 
glen, which had conq^ so near giving him his quietus when on 
the precipice, was from the party before him. He had nearly 
crushed one of them by the fragment of rock which he had 
detached; tod the jovial old hunter, in the broad hat and 
buck’s tail, had fired at the place where he saw the bushes 
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move, siippo‘'in" it to be some wild animal. He langbed 
hoartily at tlie blunder, it being what is considered an exceed* 
ittg prood joke among hunters : “ but, faith, m3" lad,” said he, 
if I bad but caught a glimpse of you to take sight at, you 
would have followed the rock. Antony Vander He3"den is 
seldom known to miss his aim.” These last words were at 
once a clue to Dolph's cmdosity ; and a few questions let him 
completely into the character of the man before him, and of 
his band of woodland rangers. The commander in the broad 
hat and hunting frock was no less a personage than the Heer 
Antony Vander Heyden of Alban}’, of whom Dolph had many 
a tunc heard. He was, in fact, the hero of many a story, being 
a man of singular humours and whimsical habits, that were 
matters of wonder to liis quiet Dutch neighbours. As he was 
a man of property, having had a father before him, from whom 
he inherited large tiacts of wild land, and whole barrels ftill 
of wampum, he could indulge his humours without control. 
Instead of staying quietly’ at home, eating and drinking at 
re^lar meal-times, amusing himself by smoking his pipe on 
the b(‘nch before the door, and then turning into a comfortable 
bed at night, he delighted in all kinds of rough wild expedi- 
ti<jns. He was never so happy as when on a hunting party in 
the wilderness, sleeping under trees or bark sheds, or cruizing 
dt)W"n the river, or on some woodland lake, fishing and fowling, 
and li\dngthe Lord knows how. 

He was a great friend to Indians, and to an Indian mode 
of life, which he considered true natural liberty and manly 
enjoyment. When at home, he had always several Indian 
hangers-on, who loitered about his house, sleeping like hounds 
in the sunshine, or preparing hunting and fishing-tackle for 
some new expedition, or shooting at marks with bows and 
arrows. ** 

Over these vagrant beings Heer Antony had as perfect 
command as a huntsman over his pack; though they were 
^eat nuisances to ttoe regular people of his neighbourhood. 
As he 'was a rich man, no one ventured to thwart his 
humours ; indeed, he had a hearty, joyous manner about him, 
that made him universally popular. He would troll a Dutch 
song as he tramped along the street; ^ail every one a mile 
off; and when he entered a house, he would slap the good 
man familiarly on the back, shake him by the hand till he 
roared, and kiss his wife and daughters before liis face— in 
short, there was no pride nor ill humour about Heer Antony 
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Besides his Indian Kangers-on, he had three or four humble 
friends among the white men. who looked up to him as a 
patron, and had the run of his kitchen, and the favour of 
being taken with him occasionally on his expeditions. It 
was with a medley of such retainers that he vras at present 
on a cruise along the shores of the Hudson, in a pinnace 
which he kept for his own recreation. There were two white 
men with him, dressed partly in the Indian style, with mo- 
cassins and hunting shirts; the rest of his crew consisted of 
four favourite Indians. They had been prowling about the 
river, without any definite object, until they found theraseh es 
in the highlands ; where they had passed two or three days, 
hunting the deer which still lingered among these mountains. 

“It is a lucky circumstance, young man,” said Antony 
Vander Heydenf “that you happened to be knocked overboard 
to-day, as to-morrow morning we start early on our return 
homewards ; and you might then have looked in vain for a 
meal among these mountains — ^bnt come, lads, stir about I stir 
about! Let's see what prog we have for supper; the kettle 
has boiled long enough ; my stomach cries cupboard : and I‘ll 
warrant our guest is in no mood to dally with his trencher.” 

There was a bustle now in the Kttle encampment; one took 
off the kettle and turned a part of the contents into a huge 
wooden bowl. Another prepared a flat rock for a table ; while 
a third brought various utensils from the pinnace, which was 
moored close by; and Heer Antony liimself brought a fiask or 
two of precious liquor from his own private locker; knowing 
his boon companions too weE to trust any of them with the key. 

A rude, but hearty, repast was soon spread; consisting of 
venison smoking from the kettle, with cold bacon, boiled 
IndiarT corn, and mighty loaves of good brown household bread. 
Never had Dolpt made a more delicious repast; and when he 
had washed it down by two or three draughts from the Heer 
Antony's fiask, and felt the jolly liquor sending its warmth 
through his veins, and glowing romqd his very heart, he 
would not have changed his situation, no, not with the 
governor of the province. 

The Heer Antony, too, grew chirping and joyous: told 
half a dozen fat storjes, at which his white followers laughed 
immoderately, thouj^h the Indians, as usual, maintained an 
invincible gravity. 

“This is your true life, my boy!” said he, slapping Dolpn 
on the shoulder ; “ a man is never a man till he can de^ 
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wind and weatlier, ranofe woods and wilds, sleep undei a tree, 
and live on bass-wood leaves !” 

And tben w'onld be sing a stave or two of a Dutch drinking 
song, swaying a short, squab Dutch bottle in his hand, while 
his m^Tmidons would join in chorus, until the ivoods ecjioed 
again*: as the good old song has it— 

•* They all with a shout made the elements ring, 

So soon as the office was o’er; 

To feasting they went, with true merriment, 

And tippled strong liquor gillore.” 

In the midst of his joviality, however, Heer Antony did not 
lose sight of discretion. Though he pushed the bottle without 
reserve to Dolph, yet he always took care to help his folio w’ers 
himself, knowing the beings he had to deal with ; and he was 
particular in granting but a moderate allowandfe to the Indians* 
The repast being ended, the Indians having drunk their liquor, 
and smoked their pipes, now wrapped themselves in their 
blankets, stretched themselves on the ground, with their feet 
to the fire, and soon fell asleep, like so many tired hounds. 
The rest of the party remained chatting before the fire, whicii 
the gloom of the forest, and the dampness of the air from the 
late storm, rendered extrenfiely grateful and comforting. The 
conversation gradually moderated from the hilarity of supper- 
time, and turned upon hunting adventures, and exploits and 
perils in the wilderness ; many of which were so strange and 
improbable that I will not venture to repeat them, lest the 
veracity of Antony Vander Heyden and his comrades should 
be brought into question. There were many legendary tales 
told, also, about the river, and the settlements on its borders : 
in which valuable kindof lore the Heer Ajitony seemed^deepiy 
versed. As the sturdy bush-beater sat in a twisted root of a 
tree, that served him for a kind of arni-ch^r, dealing forth 
these wild stories, with the fire gleaming on his strongly- 
marked visage, Dolph was again repeatedly perplexed by 
something that reminded him of the phantom of the HaunteS 
ribuse ; some vague resemblance that could not he fixed upon 
any precise feature or lineament, but which pervaded the 
general air of his coimtcnance and figure. 

The circumstance of Dolph's falling overboard being again 
discussed, led the relation of divers disasters and singular 
mishaps that had befallen voyagers on this great river, pai*ti- 
otilarly in the earlier periods of colonial history; most of which 
the Heer deliberately attributed to supernatural causes 
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Dolpli started at the suggestion ; but the old gentleman assured 
him that it was very currently believed by the settlers along 
the river that these highlands were tmder the dominion of 
supernatural and mischievous beings, which seemed to ha^ e 
taken some pique against the Dutch colonists in the early time 
of the settlement In consequence of this, they have ever 
since taken particular delight in venting their spleen, and 
indulging their humours, upon the Dutch skippers ; bothering 
them with flaws, headwinds, counter«currents, and aH kinds 
of impediments; insomuch that a Dutch navigator was always 
obliged to be exceedingly wary and deliberate in his proceed- 
ings: to come to anchor at dusk; to drop his peak, or take in 
sail, whenever he saw a swag-bellied cloud rolling over the 
mountains ; in short, to take so many precautions, that he was 
often apt to be an incredible time in toiling up the river. 

Some, he said, believed these mischievous powers of the air 
to be evil spirits conjured up by the Indian wizards, in the 
early times of the province, to revenge themselves on the 
strangers w’ho had dispossessed them of their country. They 
even attributed to their incantations the misadventure which 
befell the renowned Hendrick Hudson, when he sailed so gal- 
lantly up this river in quest of a ncw:th-west passage, and, as 
he thought, ran his ship aground; which, they affirm, was 
nothing more nor less than a spell of those same wizards, to 
prevent his getting to China in this direction. 

The greater part, however, Heer Antony observed, ac- 
counted for all the extraordinary circumstances attending the 
river, and the perplexities of the skippers which navigated it, 
by the old legend of the Storm-Ship which haunted Point-no- 
Point. On finding Dolph to be utterly ignorant of this tradi- 
tion, th^ Heer stared at him for a moment with surprise, and 
wondered where he had passed his life, to be uninformed on 
sp important a poiat of history. To pass away the remainder 
of the evening, therefore, he undertook the tale, as far as his 
memory would serve, in the very words in which it had been 
MTitten out by Mynheer Selyne, an esirly poet of the New* 
Nederlandts. Giving, then, a stir to the ffire, that sent up its 
sparks among the trees like a little volcano, he adjusted him- 
self comfortably in his root of a tree ; and throwing back his 
head and closing his c^es for a few moments, to summon his 
recollection, he related theTollowing legend. 
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THE STORM-SHIP. 

In the golden age of the province of the New Neffierlan<Jft.j 
vhen it was under the sway of Wouter Van Twiller, otherwise 
called the Doubter, the people of the Manhattoes were alarmed 
one sultry afternoon, just about the time of the summer sol- 
stice, by a tremendous storm of thunder and lightning. The 
rain descended in such torrents as absolutely to spatter up and 
smoke along the ground. It seemed as if the thunder rattled 
and rolled over the very roofs of the houses ; the lightning 
was seen to play about the church of St. Nicholas, and to 
strive three times, in vain, to strike its weathercock. Gairet 
Van Horne's new chimney was split almost from top to bot- 
tom ; and Doffue Mildeberger was struck speechless from his 
bald-faced mare, just as he was riding into town. In a word, 
it was one of those unparalleled storms, that^only happen once 
within the memory of that venerable personage, known in all 
towns by the appellation of “the oldest inhabitant.” 

Great was the terror of the good old women of the Manhattoes. 
They gathered their children together, and took refuge in the 
cellars; after having hung a shoe on the iron point of every 
bed-post, lest it should attract the lightning. At length the 
storm abated ; the thunder sunk into a growl, and the setting 
sun, breaking from under the fringed borders of tbe clouds, 
made the broad bosom of the bay to gleam like a sea of molten 
gold. 

The word was given frrom the foil; that a ship vas standing 
up the bay. It passed from mouth to mouth, and street to 
street, and soon put the little capital in a bustle. The arrival 
of a ship, in those early times of the settlement, was an event 
of vast importance to the inhabitants. It brought them news 
from the old word, from the land of their birth, from w^hich 
they w^ere so completely severed : to the yearly ship, too, they 
looked for their supply of luxmdes, of finery, of comforts, and 
almost of necessaries. ' The good vrouw could not have her 
new cap nor new gown until the arrival of the ship ; the artist 
waited for it for his tools, the burgomaster for his pipe and 
his supply of Hollands, the schoolboy for his top and marbles, 
and the lordly landholder for the bricks with which he was to 
bujld his new mansion. Tims every oije, rich and poor, great 
and small, looked out for the arrival or the ship. It was the 
great yearly event of the town of New Amsterdam; ana from 
one end of the year to the other, the ship, the slilip, the snip, 
was the continual topic of conversation. 
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The news from the fort, therefore, brought all the populace 
down to the battery, to behold the wished-for sight. It was 
not exactly the time when she had been expected to arrive, 
and the circumstance was a matter of some speculation. Many 
were the groups collected about the battery. Here and there 
might be seen a burgomaster of slow and pompous gravity, 
giving his opinion with great confidence to a crowd of old 
women and idle boys. At another place was a knot of old 
weather-beaten fellows, who had been seamen or fishermen 
in their times, and were great authorities on such occasions : 
these gave different opinions, and caused great disputes 
among their several adherents : but the man most looked up 
to, and followed and watched by the crowd, was Hans Van 
Pelt, an old Dutch sea-captain retired from service, the 
nautical oracle o# the place. He reconnoitred the ship 
through an ancient telescope, covered with tarry canvass, 
hummed a Dutch tune to himself, and said nothing. A hum, 
however, from Hans Van Pelt had always more weight with 
the public than a speech from another man. * 

In the meantime the ship became more distinct to the 
naked eye ; she was a stout, round, ^Dutch-built vessel, with 
high bow, and poop, and bearing Dutch colours. The evening 
sun gilded her bellying canvas, as she came riding over the 
long waving billows. The sentinel, who had given notice of 
her approach, declared that he first got sight of her when 
she was in the centre of the bay ; and that she broke suddenly 
on his sight, just as if she had come out of the bosom of the 
black thunder-cloud. The bystanders looked at Hans Van 
Pelt, to see what he would say to this report: Hans Van Pelt 
screwed his mouth closer together, and said nothing ; upon which 
some shoot their heads, and others shrugged their shoulders. 

The ship was novs^ repeatedly hailed, but made no reply, 
and, passing by the fort, stood on up the Hudson. A gun 
was brought to bear on her, and, with some difficulty, loaded 
and fired by Hans Van Pelt, the garrison^pot being expert in * 
artillery. The shot seemed absolutely to pass through the 
ship, and to skip along the water on the other side, but no 
notice was taken of it ! What was strange, she had all her 
sails set, and sailed righi against wind and tide, which were 
both down the river. Lpon this Hans Van Pelt, who vras 
likewise harbour-master, ordered his |)oat, and set off to 
board her; but after rowing two or three hours, he returned 
without success. Sometimes he would get within one or two 
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hundred yards of her, and then, in a twinMing, she would 
be half a mile off. Some said it was because his oarsmen, 
who were rather pursy, and short-winded, stopped every now 
and then to take breath, and spit on their hands; but this, it 
is probable, was a mere scandal. He got near enough, how- 
ever, to see the crew; who were all dressed in the* Dutch 
style, the officers in doublets, and high hats and feathers; 
not a word was spoken by any one on board; they stood as 
motionless as so many statues, and the ship seemed as if left 
to her own government. Thus she kept on, away up the 
river, lessening and lessening in the evening sunshine, until 
she faded from sight, like a little white cloud melting away 
in the summer sky. 

The appearance of this ship threw the governor into one of 
the deepest doubts that ever beset him im the whole course 
of his administration. Pears were entertained for the secu- 
rity of the infant settlements on the river, lest this might be 
an enemy's ship in disguise, sent to take possession. The 
governor called together his council repeatedly to assist hitn 
with their conjectures. He sat in his chair of state, built of 
timber from the sacred forest of the Hague, and smoked his 
long jasmin pipe, and listened to all that his councillors had 
to say on a subject about which they knew nothing; but in 
spite of all the conjecturing of the sagest and oldest heads, 
the governor stiU continued to doubt. 

Messengers were despatched to different places on the river; 
but they returned without any tidings — ^the ship had made no 
port. Day after day, and week after week, elapsed, but she 
never returned down the Hudson. As, however, the council 
seemed solicitous for intelligence, they had it in abundance. 
The captains of the sloops seldom arrived withoift bringing 
some report of having seen the strange s|iip at different paits 
of the river; sometimes near the Pallisadoes, sometimes off 
Croton Point, and sometimes in the highlands ; but she never 
c was reported as hqying been seen above the liighlands. The 
crews of the sloops, it is ti-ue, generally differed among them- 
selves in their accounts of these apparitions ; but that may 
have arisen from the uncertain situations in which they saw 
her. Sometimes it was by the flashes of the thunder-storm 
lighting up a pitchy night, and giving glimpses of her career- 
ing across Tappaan Zee, or the wide waste of Haverstraw Bay. 
At one moment she "^ould appear close upon tl^em, as if likely 
to run them down, and would tiarow them into great bustle 
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ww* alarm ; but Slie next flash would show her far off, always 
sailing against the wind. Sometimes, in quiet moonlight 
nights, she would be seen tmder some high bluff of the high- 
lands, all in deep shadow, excepting her top-sails glittering 
the moon-beams: by the time, however, that the voyaget^ 
would reach the place, there would be no ship to be seen; and 
when they had passed on for some distance, and looked back, 
behold! there she was again, with her top-sails in the moon- 
shine! Her appearance was always just after, or just befoie, 
or just in the midst of unruly weather ; and she was known by 
all the skippers and voyagers of the Hudson by the name of 
“ The Storm-Ship.” 

These reports perplexed the governor and his council more 
than ever; and it would be endless to repeat the conjectures 
and opinions thatpwere uttered on the subject. Some quoted 
cases in point, of ships seen off the coast of New England, 
navigated by witches and goblins. Old Hans Van Pelt, who 
had been more than once to the Dutch colony at the Cape of 
Good Hope, insisted that this must be the flying Dutchmscm 
which had so long haunted Table Bay ; but being unable to 
make port, had now sought another harbour. Others suggested, 
that, if it really was a supernatural apparition, as there was 
every natural reason to believe, it might be Hendrick Hudson, 
and his crew of the Half-moon; who, it was well known, had 
once run aground in the upper part of the river, in seeking a 
north-west passage to China. This opinion had very little 
weight with the governor, but it passed current out of doors ; 
for indeed it had already been reported that Hendrick Hudson 
and his crew haunted the Kaatskill Mountain ; and it appeared 
very reasonable to suppose that his ship might infest ttie river 
where tlfe enterprise was baffled, or that it might hear the 
shadowy crew to their periodical revels in the mountain. 

Other events occurred to occupy the thoughts and doubts of 
the sage Wouter and his council, and ihe Storm-Ship ceased 
to be a subject of deliberation at the board. It continued,, 
however, to be a matter of popular belief and marvellous 
anecdote through the whole time of the Dutch government, 
and particularly just before the capture of New Amsterdam, 
and the subjugation of Jthe province by the English squadron. 
About that time the itorm-Ship was repeatedly seen in tha 
Tappaan Zee, and about Weehawk, and even down as far as 
Hoboken ; and her appearance was supposed to be ominous oi 
the approaching squall in public affairs, and the downfall of 
Dutch domination. V 2 
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Since tliat time we have no authentic accounts of her; 
though it is said she still haunts the highlands, and cruizes 
about Point-no-Point. People who live along the river insist 
that they sometimes hear her in summer moonlight ; and that 
in a deep still midnight they have heard the chant of her 
crew, as if heaving the lead ; but sights and sounds are so 
deceptive along the mountainous shores, and about the wide 
hays and long reaches of this great river, that I confess I have 
verj strong doubts upon the subject. 

It is certain, nevertheless, that strange things have been 
seen in these highlands in storms, whicn are considei*ed as 
connected with the old story of the ship. The captains of the 
river craft talk of a little bulbous-bottomed Dutch goblin, in 
trunk hose and sugar-loafed hat, with a speaking-trumpet in 
his hand, which they say keeps about Che Dunderberg.'^ 
They declare that they have heard him, in stormy weather, in 
the midst of the turmoil, giving orders in low Dutch for the 
piping up of a fresh gust of wind, or the rattling off of another 
tlmnder-elap. That sometimes he has been seen surrounded 
by a crew of little imps in broad breeches and short doublets, 
tumbling head over heels in the rack and mist, and playing a 
thousand gambols in the ^ir ; or buzzing like a swarm of flies 
about Anthony's Nose ; and that, at such times, the hurry- 
scurry of the storm was always greatest. One time a sloop, 
in passing by the Dunderberg, was overtaken by a thunder- 
gust, that came scouring round the mountain, and seemed to 
burst just over the vessel. Though tight and well ballasted, 
yet she laboured dreadfully, until the water came over the 
gunwale. All the crew were amazed when it \a as discovered 
that there Avas a little white sugar-loaf hat on the mast-head, 
Avhich was known at once to be the hat of the Heer of the 
Dunderberg. Nobody, hoAve\’er, dai’ed t^, climb to the mast- 
head, and get rid of this terrible hat. The sloop continued 
labouring and rocking^ as if she would have rolled her mast 
OA’erboard. She seemed in continual danger either of up- 
setting or of running on shore. In this way she drove quite 
through the highlands, until she had passed PollopoPs Island, 
Avhere, it is said, the jurisdiction of the Dunderberg potentate 
•eases. No sooner had she passed tlik bourne, than the little 
hat, all at once, spun up into the air lise a top ; whirled up all 
the clouds into a vortex, and huiried them back to the summit 
of the Dunderberg; while the sloop righted herself, and sailed 
* i* e,, the Thunder-Mouutain,’* so called trom its echoes* 
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on as quietly as if in a mill-pond. Nothing saved her from 
utter wreck but the fortunate circumstance of having a horse- 
shoe nailed against the mast; a wise precaution against evil 
spirits, vehich has since been adopted by all the Dutch captains 
that navigate this haunted river. 

There is another story told of this foul- weather urchin, by 
Skipper Daniel Ouslesticker, of Fish Hill, who was never 
known to tell a lie. He declared, that, in a severe squall, he 
saw him seated astride of his bowsprit, riding the sloop 
ashore, full butt against Anthony's Nose, and that he wns 
exorcised by Domirie Van Gieson, of Esopus, who happened 
to be on board, and who sung the hymn of St. Nicholas ; 
whereupon the goblin threw himself up in the air like a ball, 
and went off in a whirlwind, carrying away with him the 
nightcap of the ?lominie’s wife; which was discovered the 
next Sunday morning, hanging on the weathercock of 
Esopus’ church steeple, at least forty miles off ! After several 
events of this kind had taken place, the regular skippers of the 
river, for a long time, did not venture to pass the Dunderbefg, 
without lowering their peaks, out of homage to the Heer of 
the mountain ; and it was observed that all such as paid this 
tribute of respect were suffered to pass unmolested. 


“ Such,” said Antony Vander Heyden, “ are a few of the 
stories written down by Selyne the poet, concerning this 
Storm-Ship, which he affirms to have brought this colony of 
mischievous imps into the province, from some old ghost- 
ridden country of Europe. I could give you a host more, if 
necessary ; for all the accidents that so often befall the river 
craft in the highlands are said to be tricks played off by these 
imps of the Dunderberg ; but I see that you are nod dling , so 
let us turn in for the night.” 

The moon had just raised her silver horns above the round 
back of old Bull Hill, and lit up the gray rocks and shagged 
forests, and glittered on the waving bosCuH of the river. The* 
night dew was falling, and the late gloomy moimtains began 
to soften and put on a gray aerial tint in the dewy light. The 
hunters stirred the fire, and threw on fresh fuel to qualify the 
damp of the night 2 * 1 , They then prepared a bed of 
branches and dry leaves under a ledge of rocks for Dolph ; 
while Antony Vander Heyden, trapping himself up in a huge 
coat made of skins, stretched himself before the fire. It was 
8 oxne time, however, before Dolph could close his eyes He 
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lay contemplating the strange scene before him: the ■wild 
woods and rocks around ; the &-e tlirowing fitful gleams on 
the faces of the sleeping savages ; and the Heer Antony, too, 
who so singularly, yet vaguely, reminded him of the nightly 
visitant to the Haunted House. Now and then he heard the 
cry of some animal from the forest ; or the hooting of the 
owl ; or the notes of the ■whip-poor-will, which seemed to 
abound among these solitudes ; or the splash of a sturgeon 
leaping out of the river, and falling hack full length on its 
placid surface. He contrasted all this with his accustomed 
nest in the garret-room of the doctor’s mansion ; where the 
only sounds he heard at night were the church clock telling 
^e hour ; the drowsy voice of the watchmen, drawling out all 
was well ; the deep snoring of the doctor’s clubbed nose from 
below stairs ; or the cautious labours of some carpenter rat 
gnawing in the wainscot. His thoughts then wandered to 
his poor old mother : what would she think of his mysterious 
disappearance — ^what anxiety and distress would she not 
siffiPer? This was the thought that would continually intrude 
itself to mar his present enjoyment. It brought with it a feel- 
ing of pain and compunction, and he fell asleep with the tears 
yet standing in his eyes. 

Were this a mere tale of fancy, here would be a fine oppor- 
tunity for weaving in strange adventures among these wild 
mountains, and roving hunters ; and, after involving my hero 
in a variety of perils and difficulties, rescuing him from them 
all by some miraculous contrivance ; but as this is absolutely 
a true story, I must content myself ■with simple facts, and 
keep to probabilities. 

At an early hour of the next day, therefore, afreira hearty 
morning’s meal, the encampment broke up, and our adven- 
turers embarked in the pinnace of Anton/ Vander Heyden, 
There being no wind for the sails, the Indians rowed her 
gently along, keeping time to a kind of chant of one of the 
white men. The d‘^y was serene and beautiftd ; the river 
without a wave ; and as the vessel cleft the glassy water, it 
left a long undulating track behind. The crows, who had 
scented the himter’s banquet, were alreacy gathering and 
hovering in the air, just where a colu^ m of thin, blue smoke, 
rising from among the trees, showed the j lace of their last 
night’s q-uarters. As they coasted along the bases of the 
mountains, the Heer Antony pointed out to Dolph a bald 
eagl^ the sovereign of these regions, who sat perched on a 
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dry tree that projected over the river ; and, with eye tamed 
apwards, seemed to be drinking in the splendour of the morn- 
ing sim. Their approach disturbed the monarch’s medita- 
tions. He first spread one wing, and then the other; 
balanced himself for a moment ; and then, quitting his perch 
with dignified composure, wheeled slow ly over their heads. 
Dolph snatched up a gun, and sent a whistling ball after him 
that cut some of the feathers from his wing ; the report of 
the gun leaped sharply from rock to rock, and awakened a 
thousand echoes ; but the monarch of the air sailed calmly 
on, ascending higher and higher, and wheeling widely as he 
ascended, soaring up the green boswn of the woody mountain, 
until he disappeared over the brow of a beetling precipice. 
Dolph felt in a manner rebuked by this proud tranquillity, 
and almost repwoached himself for having so wantonly in- 
sulted this majestic bird. Heer Antony told him, laughing, 
to remember that he was not yet out of the territories of the 
lord of the Dunderberg ; and an old Indian shook his head, 
and observed that there was bad luck in killing an eagle ;^the 
hunter, on the contrary, should always leave him a portion of 
bis spoils. 

Nothing, however, occurred to molest them on their voyage. 
They passed pleasantly through magnificent and lonely scenes, 
until they came to where Polopol s Island lay, like a fioating 
bower, at the extremity of the highlands. Here they landed 
until the heat of the day should abate, or a breeze spring up, 
that might supersede the labour of the oar. Some prepared 
the mid-day meal, while others reposed under the shade of 
the trees in luxurious summer indolence, looking drowsily 
forth T\pon the beauty of the scene. On the one side were the 
highlands, vast and cragged, feathered to the top with forests, 
and throwing their shadows on the glassy water that dimpled 
at their feet. On the other side was a wide expanse of the 
river, like a broad lake, with long synny reaches, and green 
headlands ; and the distant line of Shawungunk mountains wav- 
ing along a clear horizon, or chequeredr by a fieecy cloud. 

But I forbear to dwell on the particulars of their ervise 
along the river ; this vagrant, amphibious life, careering across 
silver sheets of wate» ; coasting wild woodland shores ; ban- 
queting on shady promontories, with the spreading tree over- 
head, the river curling its light foam to one's feet, and distant 
mountain, •and rock, and tree, and snowy cloud, and deep 
blue sky, aU mingling in summer beauty before one ; all this, 
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enjoyment, would be but tedious 

When encamped by the water side, some of the parly would 
gomto the woods and hunt; others would fish; s^etimw 
they would amuse themselves by shooting at a mark, bv leapl 

Thus did they coast jolhly on, choosing only the nleasant 
I sometimes in the cool inoming dawn 
twilight, and sometime when’ 
the moonshine spangled the cnsp curling waves that whisnered 
along the sides of their little bark. Never had Dolph lit so 
completely m his element; never had he ncet with^njihing 
so completely to his teste as this wild, hap-hazard life^ He 
Z^r^-hv^ f Antony Vander Heyden in his 

Th?h3^??h?’l;i ““"‘““any 0^ Ws aflfeotioM. 

man ^ 1 bush-whacker yearned towards the young 

man, who seemed thus gxowmg up in his own likeness • and 
as they approached to the end of their voyage, he could “t 
help mquiring a httle into his histoiy. fiolph franklv told 

him his course of Hfe, his severe mJdical Xdies! hi/ iSle 

^ j ^ dubious prospects. The Heer was 

shocked to find that such amazing t^ents andacfomplX 

'juried under a doetor’s^wig 
He had a sovereign contempt for the healing art, havin/nwl' 

had any other physician than the butcher. He bore a mortel 
g^dge to aU kinds of study also, ever sinfe he had TeS 
1,**fW* mnntelhgible book when he was a buy But 
to think that a young fellow like Dolph, of such wmderful 
abilities, who could shoot, fish, run iumn rido »„d 
jh,»id dbHgdd b, „u SpT* 

living— twas monstrous-' He told Dolnh • 

but to “ throw physic to the dogs for a young fellow ofS 
prodigious talents cou?d never foil to make hf wa^ “ S 

Antanv™ ^ ^«'l«a>i»tance in Albany,” smd H^ 

^tony ‘you shall go home with me, and rem^ undefm/ 
roof until you can look about you; and in the 
can take an occasional bout at sTbooting^d fiswTo^Tirf 
pity such talents should lie idle.” ° ® ® 

persuaded. Indeed, on turning over matters in his 
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wMch lie did yery sagely and deliberately, be could not but 
think that Antony Vander Heyden was, “ some how or other, 
connected with the story of the Haunted House ; that the misad- 
venture in the highlands, which had thrown them so strangely 
together, was, “ some how or other, to work out something 
good : in short, there is nothing so convenient as this “ some 
how or other” way of accommodating one's self to circum- 
stances ; it is the main stay of a heedless actor and tardy 
reasoner, like Dolph Heyliger ; and he who can, in this loose, 
easy way, link foregone evil to anticipated good, possesses a 
secret of happiness almost equal to the philosopher s stone. 

On their arrival at Albany, the sight of Dolph's companion 
seemed to cause universal satisfaction. Many were the greet- 
ings at the river side, and the salutations in the streets ; the 
dogs bounded belbre him ; the boys whooped as he passed ; 
every body seemed to know Antony Vander Heyden. Dolph 
followed on in silence, admirmg the neatness of this worthy 
burgh ; for in those days Albany was in all its glory, and 
inhabited almost exclusively by the descendants of the ori- 
ginal Dutch settlers, for it had not as yet been discovered and 
colonized by the restless people of New England. Every- 
thing was quiet and orderly; everything was conducted 
calmly and leisurely ; no hurry, no bustle, no struggling and 
scrambling for existence. The grass grew about the unpaved 
sti'eets, and relieved the eye by its refreshing verdure. Tall 
sycamores or pendant willows shaded the houses, with cater- 
pillars swinging in long silken strings from their branches ; 
or moths, fluttering about like coxcombs, in joy at their gay 
transformation. The houses were built in tne old Dutch 
style, >?yth the gable ends towards the street. The thrifty 
housewife was seated on a bench before her door, in close- 
crimped cap, bright-flowered gown, and white apron, busily 
employed in knitting. The husband smoked his pipe on the 
opposite bench, and the little pet negro girl, seated on the 
step at her mistress’s feet, was industriously plying her needier 
The swallows sported about the eaves, or skimmed along the 
streets, and brought back some rich booty for their clamorous 
young ; and the little housekeeping wren flew in and out of a 
Lilliputian house, or old hat nailed against the well. The 
cows were coming home, lowing through the streets, to he 
milked at their owner s door ; and if, perchance, there were 
any loiterers, some negro urchin, with a long goad, was gently 
urging them homew^ai^. 
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^ Dolph s companion passed on, lie received a tranqui 
n 11“ the burghers, and a inendly word from their wives 
aU capng him familiarly by the name of Antony : for i 
was the custom in this stronghold of the patriarch, wher 
they had all p-own up together from childhood, to call ever 
one by the Christian name. The Heer did not pause to hav*; 
his usual jokes with them, for he was impatient to reach hi 
home. At length they arrived at his mansion. It was o 
some magnitude, in the Dutch style, with large iron figures 01 
V V gpe the date of its erection, and showed tha 

It h^ been built in the earliest times of the settlement. 

llie nevvs of the Heer Antony’s arrival had preceded him 
ana the whole household was on the look-out. A crew o. 
negroes, large and small, had collected in front of the houst 
to receive him. ^ The old white-headed on^, who had growr 
gray m ms service, grinned for joy, and made many awkward 
bows and grimaces, and the little ones capered about his 
Jmees. But the most happy being in the household was a 
at le, plump, blooming lass, his only child and the darling oi 
tos he^t. She came bounding out of the house; but the 
sight of a sdrange young man with her father called up for a 
moment all the bashfulness of a home-bred damsel. Dolnh 
g^ed at her with wonder and dehght; never had he seen, as 
he thought, anything so comely in the shape of woman. She 

^ with long stays and 

short petHcoats, so admirably adapted to show and set 
J turned up under a small 

ound cap, diralayed the fairness of her forehead ; she had 
^ ’ iaughmg eyes; a trim, slender waist, and soft swell 

—Dut, in a word, she was a little Dutch divinity; and Dolnh 
half way ia a new impube, feU dSpera^ly 

Dolph was now ushered into the house^with a heartv wel- 
TOme. In the interior was a mingled display of Heer 
^tonys tas^ and iabits, and of the opulence of his 
^^ors. The chambers were furnished with good^old 
Mahogany; the beaufets and cupboards gUttered lith em 
bossed silver md painted china. Over the parlour fire-place 
^ coat-of-amfs painted and 

^ove which was a long duck fowling-piece, flanked by ^ 
fc^an pouch Md a powder-horn. The room was deooiat^ 
mte many Indian articles, such as pipes of peace, tomahawks, 
scalping knives, hunting pouches, and beitsrf v^pum; ^ 
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iihere were vaiioizs kinds of fishing-tackle, and two or three 
fowling-pieces in the comers. The household afiairs seemed 
to be conducted in some measure after the master’s humours; 
corrected, perhaps, by a little quiet management of the 
daughter. There was a great degree of patriarchal simplicity 
and good-humoured indulgence. The negroes came into the 
room without being called, merely to look at their master 
and hear of his adventures : they would stand listening at the 
door until he had finished a story, and then go ojBP on a broad 
grin to repeat it in the kitchen. A couple of pet negro chil- 
dren were playing about the floor with the dogs, and sharing 
with them their bread-and-butter. AU the domestics looked 
hearty and happy : and when the table was set for the evening 
repast, the variety and abundance of good household luxuries 
bore testimony to the open-handed liberality of the Heer, and 
the notable housewifery of his daughter. 

In the evening there dropped in several of the worthies of 
the place, the Van Rennsellaers, and the Ganseverts, and the 
Rosebooms, and others of Antony Vander Heyden’s intimaftes, 
to hear an account of his expedition ; for he was the Sindbad 
of Albany, and his exploits and adventures were favourite 
topics of conversation among the inhabitants. While these 
sat gossiping together about the door of the hall, and telling 
long twfiight stories, Dolph was cozily seated, entertaining 
the daughter on a window-bench. He had already got on 
intimate terms ; for those were not times of false reserve and 
idle ceremony; and, besides, there is something wonderfully 
propitious to a lover’s suit, in the delightfid dusk of a long 
summer evening ; it gives courage to &e most timid tongue, 
and hides the blushes of the bjishM. The stars alone twinkled 
brightly: and now and then a fire-fly streamed his transient 
light before the ^ndow, or, wandering into the room, flew 
gleaming about the ceiling. 

What Dolph whispered in her eai^that long summer even- 
ing it is impossible to say: bis words were so low and indis- 
tinet, that they never reached the ear of the historian. It is 
probable, however, that they were to the purpose; for he had 
a natural talent at pleasing the sex, and was never long in 
company with a petticoat without paying proper court to it. 
In the meantime the tisitors, one by one, departed; Antony 
Vander Heyden, who had fairly talked himself silent, sat 
alone in his chair by the door, when he'was suddenly 
•roused by a hearty salute with which Dolph Heyliger bad 
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unguardedly rounded off one of his periods, and which echoed 
through the still chamber like the report of a pistol. Ihe 
lleer started up, rubbed his eyes, called for lights, and ob- 
sor\ ed that it was high time to go to bed ; though, on parting 
for the night, he squeezed Dolph heartily by the hand, looked 
kindly in his face, and shook his head knowin^y; for the 
Heer well remembered what he himself had been at the 
youngster's age. 

The chamber in which our hero was edged was spacious, 
and pannelled with oak. It w^as furnished with clothes-presses, 
and mighty chests of drawers, well waxed, and glittering with 
brass ornaments. These contained ample stock of family linen ; 
for the Dutch housewives had always a laudable pride in 
showing off their household treasures to strangers. 

Dolph’s mind, however, was too full to taSe particular note 
of the objects around him; yet he could not help continually 
comparing the free, open-hearted cheeriness of this establish- 
ment with the starveling, sordid, joyless housekeeping, at Dr. 
Kaipperhausen’s, Still there was something that marred the 
enjoyment ; the idea that be must take leave of his hearty 
host, and pretty hostess, and cast himself once more adrift 
upon the world. To linger here would be folly; he should 
only get deeper in love ; and for a poor varlet, like himself, to 
aspire to the daughter of the great Heer Vander Heyden— it 
was madness to think of such a thing ! The very kindness 
that the gii*l had showm towards him prompted him, on reflec- 
tion, to hasten his departure ; it would be a poor return for 
the frank hospitality of his host to entangle his daughter’s 
heart in an injudicious attachment. In a word, Dolph was, 
like many other young reasoners, of exceeding good^ hearts, 
and giddy heads; who think after they act, and act differently 
from what they think; who make excellent determinations over 
night, and forget to keep them the next morning. 

“ This is a fine coneltision, truly, of my voyage,” said he, 
as he almost buried himself in a sumptuous feather-bed, and 
drew the fresh, white sheets up to his chin. “ Here I am, 
instead of finding a bag of money to caxiy home, launched in 
a strange place, with scarcely a stiver in my pocket ; and, 
what is worse, have jumped ashore up t? my very ears in love 
into the bargain. However,” added he, after some pause, 
stretching himself, and turning himself in bed, “ I’m in good 
quarters for the present, at least; so I’ll e’en enjoy the present 
moment, and let the next take care of himself ; I dare say all 
will work out, ‘ some how or other,’ for the best.’’ 
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Ashe said these words, he reached out his hand to extiiijpiish 
the candle, when he was suddenly struck with astonishment 
and dismay, for he thought he beheld the phantom of the 
Haunted House staring on him from a dusky part of the 
chamber. A second look reassured him, as he perceived that 
what" he had taken for the spectre was, in fact, nothing but a 
Flemish portrait, that hung in a shadowy corner, just behind 
a clothes-press. It was, however, the precise representation 
of his nightly visitor. The same cloak and belted jerkin, the 
same giizzled beard and fixed eye, the same broad slouched 
hat, with a feather hanging over one side. Dolph now called 
to mind the resemblance he had fi.*eqnently remarked between 
his host and the old man of the Haunted House; and was 
fiilly convinced that they were in some way connected, and 
that some especi^^ destiny had governed his voyage. He lay 
gazing on the portrait with almost as much awe as he had 
gazed on the ghostly original, until the shrill house clock 
warned him of the lateness of the hour. He put out the 
light: but remained for a long time turning over these curipus 
circumstances and coincidences in his mind, until he fell 
asleep. His dreams partook of the nature of his waking 
thoughts. He fancied that he stiD. lay gazing on the picture, 
until, by degrees, it became animated; that the figure de- • 
scended from the wall, and walked out of the room ; that he 
followed it, and found himself by the well, to which the old 
man pointed, smiled on him, and disappeared. 

In the morning, when Dolph waked, he found his host 
standing by his bed-side, who gave him a hearty morning’s 
salutation, and asked him how he had slept. Dolph answeied 
cheerily; but took occasion to inquire about the poi-trait that 
hung a^iust the wall. “Ah,” said Heer Antony, “that’s a 
portrait of old Killian Vander Spiegel, once a burgomaster of 
Amsterdam, who,* on some popular troubles, abandoned Hol- 
land, and came over to the province d^pring the government of 
Peter Stuyvesant. He was my ancestor by the mother’s side^ 
and an old miserly curmudgeon he wasr When the Englisfi 
took possession of New Amsterdam, in 1664, he retired into 
the country. He fell into a melancholy, apprehending that 
his wealth would be tejeen from him, and that he would come 
to beggary. He turne^d all his property into cash, and used 
to hide it away. He was for a year or two concealed in 
various places, fancying himself sought after by the English 
to strip him* of his wealth; and finally was found dead in hia 
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l)ed ODe morning, without any one being able to discover 
where he had concealed the greater part of his money.” 

Wlien his host had left the room, Dolph remained for some 
time lost in thought. His whole mind was occupied by what 
he had heard. Vander Spiegel was his mother s family name ; 
and he recollected to have heard her speak of this very Killian 
Vander Spiegel as one of her ancestors. He had heard her 
say, too, that her father was Killian’s rightful heir, only that 
the old man died without leaving anything to be inherited. 
It nf w appeared that Heer Antony wus likewise a descendant, 
and perhaps an heir also, of this poor rich man; and that thus 
the Heyligers and the Vander Hey dens were remotely con- 
nected. ‘‘What,” thought he; “if, after all, this is the 
interpretation of my dieam, that this is the way I am to 
make my fortune by this voyage to Albany.^ and that I am to 
find the old man's hidden wealth in the bottom of that well? 
liUt what an odd round about mode of communicating the 
matter ! Why the plague could not the old goblin have told me 
about the well at once, without sending me all the way to Albany 
toinear a story that was to send me all the way back again?” 

These thoughts passed through his mind while he was 
dressing. He descended the stairs full of perplexity, when 
I the bright face of Marie Vander Heyden suddenly beamed in 
smiles upon him, and seemed to give Mm a clue to the w'hole 
mystery. “ After all,” thought he, “ the old goblin is in the 
right. If I am to get his wealth, he means that I shall marry 
his pretty descendant; thus both branches of the family will be 
again united, and the property go on in the proper channel.” 

No sooner did this idea enter his head, than it canied con- 
viction with it. He was now all impatience to hurry back 
and secure the treasure, which, he did not doubt, ley at the 
bottom of the well, and which he feared every moment might 
be discovered by some other person. “ Who knows,” thought 
he, “ but this night- walking old fellow of the Haunted House 
may be in the habit of’ haunting every visitor, and may give 
a. hint to some shrewder fellow than myself, who will take a 
shorter cut to the well than by the way of Albany?” He 
wished a thousand times that the babbling old ghost was laid 
in the Red Sea, and his rambling portrait with him. He was 
in a perfect fever to depart. Two t^r three days elapsed 
before any opportunity presented for returning down the 
river. They v^ere ages to Dolph, notwithstanding that lie 
was basking in the smiles of the pretty Maiic, and daily 
getting more and more enamoured. 
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At length the very sloop from which he had beeii knocked 
overboard prepared to make sail. JDolph made an awkwaiA 
apology to his host for his sudden departure. Antony Vander 
Heyden was sorely astonished. He had concerted half a 
dozen excursions into the wildemess ; and his Indians were 
actually preparing for a grand expedition to one of the lakes. 
He took Dolph aside, and exerted his eloquence to get him to 
abandon all thoughts of business, and to remain with him, 
but in vain; and he at length gave up the attempt, observing, 

“ that it was a thousand pities so fine a young man should 
throw himself away.” Heer Antony, however, gave him a 
hearty shake by the hand at parting, with a favourite fowling- 
piece, and an invitation to come to his house whenever he 
revisited Albany. The pretty little Marie said nothing; but, 
as he gave her a^farewell kiss, her dimpled cheek turned pale, 
and a tear stood m her eye. 

Dolph sprang lightly on board of the vessel. They hoisted 
sail; the wind was fair ; they soon lost sight of Albany, and 
its green hills, and embowered islands. They w^ere wafted 
gaily past the Kaatskiil mountains, whose fairy heights were 
bright and cloudless. They passed prosperously through the 
highlands, without any molestation from the Dunderberg 
goblin and his crew; they swept on across Haverstraw Bay, 
and by Croton Point, and through the Tapaan Zee, and under 
the Pallisadoes, until, in the afternoon of the third day, they 
saw the promontory of Hoboken, hanging like a cloud in the 
air; and shortly after, the roofs of the Manhattoes rising out 
of the water. 

Dolph’s first care was to repair to his mothers house ; for 
he was continually goaded by the idea of the uneasiness she 
must experience on his account. He was puzzling his brains, 
as he went along, to think how he shoidd account for his 
absence, without “oetraying the secrets of the Haunted House. 
In the midst of these cogitations, he entered the street in 
which his mother’s house was situated, when he was thunder- 
struck at beholding it a heap of ruins. - * 

There had evidently been a great fire, which had destroyed 
several large houses, and the humble dweUing of poor dame 
Heyligor had been ii^volved in the conflagration. The walls 
were not so completely destroyed, but that Dolph could dis- 
tinguish some traces of the scene of his childhood. The 
fire-place, about which he had often played, still remained, 
ornamented with Dutch tiles, illustrating passages in Bible 
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kindliness which fellow-sufferers only know. But, m truth, 
cats are a slandered people ; they have more affection in them 
than the •world commonly gives them credit for. 

The good dame’s eyes glistened as she saw one being at 
least, beside herself, rejoiced at her son s return. Tib knows 
thee! poor dumb beast!” said she, smoothing down the 
mottled coat of her favourite ; then recollecting herself, with 
a melancholy shake of the head, “ Ah, my poor Dolph;” 
exclaimed she, thy mother can help thee no longer! She 
can no longer help herself! What will become of thee, my 
poor boy?” 

“ Mother,” said Dolph, “ don't talk in that strain ; I've too 
long been a charge«upon you; it’s now my part to take care 
of jou in your old days. Come! be of good heart! You, and 
I, and Tib, will all see better days. I'm heoe, you see, young, 
and sound, and hearty; then don't let us despair; I dare say 
things will all, somehow or othei, turn out for the best.” 

^^'hile this scene was going on unth the Heyliger family, 
tbe news was carried to Dr. Knipperhausen, of the safe return 
of his disciple. The little doctor scarcely knew whether to 
rejoice or be sorry at the tidings. He was happy at having 
the foul repoits v hich had prevailed concerning his country 
mansion thus disproved ; but he grieved at having his disciple, 
of whom he had supposed himself fairly disencumbered, thus 
drifting back, a heavy chaige upon his hands. While he was 
balancing between these two feelings, he was determined by 
the counsels of Frau Ilsy, who advised him to take advantage 
of the truant absence of the youngster, and shut the door upon 
him for ever. 

At the hour of bed-time, therefore, -when it wa^ supposed 
the recreant disciple would seek his old quarters, everything 
was prepared for his reception. Dolph* having talked his 
mother into a state of tranquillity, sought the mansion of his 
quondam master, and«raised the knocker with a faltering hand, 
« Scarcely, however, it given a dubious rap, when the doc- 
tor’s head, in a red night-cap, popped out of one window, and 
the housekeeper’s, in a white night-cap, out of another. He 
was now greeted with a ti-emendous volley of hard names and 
hard language, mingled with invaluaMe pieces of advice, such 
as are seldom ventured to be given* excepting to a firiend in 
distress, or a culprit at the bar. In a few moments not a 
window in the strset but had its particular night*cap, listening 
to the shrill treble of Frau Ilsy, and the guttural croaking of 
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Dr. Knipperhauaen; and tlie word went from windo-^v to win- 
dow, “ Ah ! here’s Dolph Heyliger come back, and at his old 
pranks again.” In short, poor Dolph found he was likely to 
get nothing from the doctor but good advice ; a commodity so 
abun.dant as even to be thrown out of the window; so he 
was fain to bc‘at a retreat, and take up his quarters for the 
night under the lowly roof of honest Peter de Groodt. 

The next morning, bright and early, Dolph was out at the 
Haunted House. Everjd:hing looked just as he had left it. 
The fields were grass-grown and matted, and it appeared as if 
nobody had traversed them since his departure. With palpi- 
tating heart he hastened to the w^ell. He looked do'wm into it, 
and saw th«it it was of great depth, with water at the bottom 
He had provided himself with a strong line, such as the fisher- 
men use on the^ banks of Newfoundland. At the end was 
a heavy plummet and a laige fish-hook. With this he began 
to sound the bottom of the well, and to angle about in the 
water. He found that the water was of some depth; there 
appeared also to be much rubbish, stones from the top having 
fallen in. Several times his hook got entangled, and he came 
near breaking his line. Now and then, too, he hauled up 
mere trash, such as the skull of a horse, an iron hoop, and a 
shattered iron-bound bucket. He had now been several hours 
employed without finding anything to repay his trouble, or to 
encourage him to proceed. He began to think himself a great 
fool, to be thus decoyed into a wild-goose chase by mere 
di’eams, and was on the point of throwing line and all into the 
well, and giving up all further angling. 

“ One more cast of the line,” said he, “ and that shall be 
the last.” As he sounded, he felt the plummet slip, as it were, 
through the interstices of loose stones ; and as he drew back the 
line, he felt that the hook had taken hold of something heavy. 
He had to manage his line with great caution, lest it should 
be broken by the strain upon it. By degi’ees the rubbish that 
lay upon the article which he had booked gave way; he drew* 
it to the surface of the water, and what was his rapture at see- 
ing something like silver glittering at the end of his line! 
Almost breathless with^nxiety, he drew it up to the mouth of 
the well, surprised at its great weight, and fearing every in- 
stant that his hook would slip from its hold, and his prize 
tumble again to the bottom. At length he landed it safe 
beside the well. It was a groat silver porringer, of an ancient 
form, richly embossed, and with armorial bearings similar to 
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those over his mother's mantel-piece, engraved on its side 
The lid was fastened down by several twists of wire ; Dolph 
loosened them with a trembling hand, and, on lifting the lid, 
behold! the vessel w’as filled with broad golden pieces, of a 
coinage \vhich he had never seen before ! It was evideijt he 
had lit on the place where old Killian Vander Spiegel had 
concealed his treasure. 

Fearful of being seen by some straggler, he cautiouslj re- 
tired, and buried his pot of money in a secret jfiace. He now 
spread terrible stories about the Haunted House, and deterred 
every one from approaching it, while he made frequent visits 
to it in stormy days, when no one was stirring in the neigh- 
bouring fields ; though to tell the truth, he did not care to 
ventm’e there in the dark. For once in his life he w^as dihgent 
and industrious, and followed up his new trafie of angling 'with 
such perseverance and success, that in a little wKile he had 
hooked up wealth enough to make him, in those moderate days, 
a rich bmglier for life. 

5t w’ould be tedious to detail minutely the rest of his story. 
To tell how he gradually managed to bring his property into 
use without exciting sunrise and inquiry — ^how he satisfied 
all scruples with regard to retaining the property, and at the 
same time gratified his own feelings by marrying the pretty 
Marie Vander Heyden — and how he and Heer Antony had 
many a merry and roving expedition together. 

I must not omit to say, however, that Dolph took his 
jCLother home to live with him, and cherished her in her old 
days. The good dame, too, had the satisfaction of no longer 
bearing her son made the theme of censure ; on the contrary, 
he grew daily in public esteem ; every body spok^ well of 
him and his wdnes ; and the lordliest burgomaster -was never 
known to decline his imfitation to diniaer. Dolph often 
related, at his own table, the ■wicked pranks which had once 
been the abhorrence of the town ; but they were now con- 
sidered excellent jokes, and the gravest dignitary was fain to 
hold his sides when listening to them. No one was more 
struck with Dolph's increasing merit than his old master the 
doctor ; and so forgiving was Dolph, that he absolutely em- 
ployed the doctor as his family physician, only taking care 
that his prescriptions should be alWkys thrown out of the 
■window. His mother had often her junto of old cronies to 
take a snug cup of tea with her in her comfortable little 
parlour • and Peter de Groodt, as he sat by the fireside, with 
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one her grand-children on his knee, would many a time 
congratulate her upon her son turning out so great a man; upon 
which the good old soul would wag her head with exultation, 
and exclaim, ‘‘ Ah, neighbour, neighbour ! did I not say that 
Dolph would one day or other hold up his h ad with the besi 
of them.” 

Thus did Dolph Heyliger go on, cheerily and prosperously, 
growing merrier as he grew older and wiser, and completely 
falsifying the old proverb about money got over the devU’s 
back ; for he made a good use of his wealth, and became a 
distinguished citizen, and a valuable member of the commu 
nity. He was a great promoter of pubUc institutions, such 
as beef-steak societies and catch-clubs. He presided at all 
public dinners, and was the first that introduced turtle fi’om 
the West Indies* He improved the breed of race-horses and 
game-cocks, and was so great a patron of modest merit, that 
any one who could sing a good song, or tell a good story, was 
sure to find a place at his table. 

He was a member, too, of the corporation, made several 
laws for the protection of game and oysters, and bequeathed 
to the board a large silver punch-bowl, made out of the 
identical porringer before mentioned, and which is in the pos- 
session of the corporation to this very day. 

Finally, he died, in a fiorid old age, of an apoplexy at a 
corporation feast, and was buried with great houours in the 
yard of the little Dutch church in Garden street, where his 
tombstone may still be seen, with a niode^'t epitaph in Dutch, 
by his friend Mynheer Justus Benson, an ancient and excel- 
lent poet of the province. 

The^foregoing tale rests on better authority than most tales 
of the kind, as I have it at second-hand from the lips of Dolph 
Heyliger himseK He never related it till towards the latter 
part of his life, and then in great confidence (for he was very 
discreet), to a few of his particular ironies at his own table, 
over a supernumerary bowl of puncl^; and, strange as Ijxe 
hobgoblin parts of the story may seem, there never was a 
single doubt expressed on the subject by any of his guests. It 
may not be amiss, before concluding, to observe that, in addi- 
tion to his other accohiplishments, Dolph Heyliger was noted 
for being the ablest drawer of the long-bow in the whole 
province. 
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THE WEDDING. 

No more, no more, much honor aye betide 
The lofty biidegroom, and the lovely bride; 

Thai all of their succeeding days may say, 

Each day appears like to a wedding day. 

Braithwaitk. 

Kotwithstanbiistg the doubts and demurs of Lady Lilly- 
eraft, and all the grave objections that were conjured up 
against the month of May, >et the Wedding has at length 
happily taken place. It was celebrated at the village church 
in presence of a numerous company of relatives and friends, 
and many of the tenantry. The squire must needs have some- 
thing of the old ceremonies observed on the occasion ; so at 
the gate of the churchyard, several little girls of the village, 
dressed in white, were in readiness with bsTckets of flow^ers, 
which they strewed before the bride ; and the butler bore be- 
fore her the bride-cup, a great silver embossed bowl, one of the 
family reliques from the da\ s of the hard drinkers. This was 
filled with rich "v^ine, and decorated with a branch of rose- 
mary, tied with gay ribands, according to ancient custom. 

Happy is the bride that the sun shines on,’^ says the old 
proverb ; and it was as sunny and auspicious a morning as 
heart could wish. The bride looked uncommonly beautiful ; 
but, in fact, what woman does not look interesting on her 
wedding-day ? I know no sight more charming and touching 
than that of a young and timid bride, in her robes of virgin 
white, led up trembling to the altar. When I thus behold a 
lovely girl, in the tenderness of her years, forsaking the house 
of her fathers and the home of her childhood, and, with the 
implicit, confiding, and the sweet self-ahandonmen*^ which 
belong to woman, giving up all the world for the man of hei 
choice; \vhen I hear her, in the good old« language of the 
ritual, yielding herself to him “for better for worse, for richer 
for poorer, in sickness and in health ; to love, honoiu:, and obey, 
tyi death us do part,”^t brings to my mind the beautiful and 
affecting self-devotion of Ruth : — “ Whither thou goest I will 
go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God.” 

The fair Julia was supported on tKe trying occasion by 
Lady Lillyeraffc, whose heart was overflowing with its wonted 
sympathy in aU matters of love and matrimony. As the bride 
approached the altar, her face would be one moment covered 
with blushes, and the next deadly pale; and she seemed almost 
ready to shrink fi:om sight among her female companions. 
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I do not know what it is that makes ever one serious, and, 
as it were, awe-struck at a marriage ceremony, which is 
generally considered as an occasion of festivity and rejoicing. 
As the ceremony was pei forming, I observed many a rosy face 
amoi^ the country girls turn pale, and I did not see a smile 
throughout the church. The young ladies from the Hail were 
almost as much frightened as if it had been their own case, 
and stole many a look of sympathy at their trembling com* 
panion. A tear stood in the eye of the sensitive Lady Lilly- 
craft; and as to Phoebe Wilkins, who was present, she abso* 
lutely wept and sobbed aloud ; but it is hard to tell half the 
time what these fond, foolish creatures are crying about. 

The captain, too, though naturally gay and unconcerned, 
was much agitated on the occasion, and, in attempting to put 
the ring upon the bride's finger, dropped it on the floor; 
which Lady Lillycraft has since assured me is a very lucky 
omen. E\en Master Simon had lo«t his usual vivacity, and 
had assumed a most whimsically solemn face, which he is 
apt to do on all occasions of ceremony. He had much whis- 
pering with the parson and parish-clerk, for he is always a 
busy personage in the scene; and he echoed the clerk’s a"men 
with a solemnity and devotion that edified the whole assemblage 

The moment, however, that the ceremony was over, the 
transition was magical. The biide-cup was passed round, 
according to ancient usage, for the company to drink to a 
happy union ; every one’s feelings seemed to break forth from 
restraint; Master Simon had a world of bachelor pleasantries 
to utter, and as to the gallant general, he bowed and cooed 
about the dulcet Lady LoUycraft, like a mighty cock pigeon 
about ys dame. 

The villagers gathered in the churchyard to cheer the happy 
couple as they l^ft the church ; and the musical tailor had 
marshalled his band, and set up a hideous discord, as the 
blushing and smiling bride passed through a lane of honest 
peasantry to her carriage. The child^n shouted and tlire^ 
up their hats ; the bells rung a merry peal that set all the 
crows and rooks flying and cawing about the air, and threat- 
ened to bring down the battlements of tbe old tower ; and 
there was a continual^opping off of rusty firelocks from eveiy 
part of the neighbourhood. 

The prodigal son distinguished himself on the occasion, 
having hoisted a flag on the top ot the school-house, and liept 
the village in a hubbub from sunrise with the sound of di'um, 
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and fife, and pandean pipe ; in which, species of music sereraf 
of his scholars are making wonderful proficiency. In his 
great zeal, however, he had nearly done mischief; for, on 
returning from church, the horses of the bride's carriage took 
fright from the discharge of a row of old gun-barrels, which 
he had mounted as a park of artillery in front of the school- 
house, to give the captain a military salute as he passed. 

The day passed off with great rustic rejoicings. Tables were 
spread under the ti*ees in the park, where all the peasantry of 
the neighbourhood were regaled with roast beef and plum- 
pudding, and oceans of ale. Ready-Money Jack presided at 
one of the tables, and became so full of good cheer, as to 
unbend from his usual gravity, to sing a song out of all tune, 
and give two or three shouts of laughter, that almost elec- 
trified his neighbours, like so many peals Of thunder. The 
schoolmaster and the apothecary vied with each other in 
making speeches over their liquor; and there were occasional 
glees and musical performances by the village band, that 
must have frightened every faun and dryad from the park. 
Even old Christy, who had got on a new dress, from top to 
toe, and shone in all the splendour of bright leather breeches, 
and an enormous wedding favour in his cap, forgot his usual 
crustiness, became inspired by wine and wassail, and abso- 
lutely danced a hornpipe on one of the tables, with all the 
grace and agility of a mannikin hung upon wires. 

Equal gaiety reigned within doors, where a large party of 
friends were entertained. Every one laughed at his own 
pleasantry, without attending to that of his neighbours. 
Loads of bride cake was distnhuted. The young ladies were 
all busy in passing morsels of it through the wedding ring to 
dream on, and I myself assisted a fine little boarding-school 
girl in putting up a quantity for her compamons, which I have 
no doubt will set all the littie heads in the school gadding, for 
a w('ek at least. r 

After dinner all tljp company, great and small, gentle and 
simple, abandoned themselves to the dance: not the modern 
quadrille, with its graceful gravity, but the merry, social, old 
country dance; the true dance, as the squire says, for a wed- 
ding occasion; as it sets all the world ji|‘^ng in couples, hand 
in hand, and makes every eye and evd5-y heart dance merrily^ 
to the music. According to frank old usage, the gentle- 
folks of the Hall mingled, for a time, in the dance of the 
peasantry, who had a gi’eat tent erected for a ball-room; and 
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I think I nt'ver saw Master Simon more in his element than 
when figuring about among his rustic admirers, as master of 
the ceremonies ; and, with a mingled air of protection and 
gallantry, leading out the quondam Queen of May — all blush- 
ing at the signal honour conferred upon her. 

In the evening, the whole village was illuminated, excepting 
the house of the radical, -who has not shovm his face during 
the rejoicings. There was a display of fireworks at the school- 
house, got up by the prodigal son, which had wellnigh set fire 
to the building. The squire is so much pleased with the 
extraordinary services of this last-mentioned worthy, that he 
talks of enrolling him in his list of valuable retainers, and 
promoting him to some important post on the estate ; perad- 
venture to be falconer, if the hawks can ever be brought into 
proper training.^ 

There is a well-known old proverb that says, “ one wedding 
makes many” — or something to the same purpose ; and I 
should not be surprised if it holds good in the present instance. 
I have seen several flirtations among the young people, 4hat 
have beer brought together on this occasion ; and a great deal 
of strolling about in pairs, among the retired walks and 
blossoming shi'ubberies of the old garden ; and if groves were 
really given to whispering, as poets would fain make us be- 
lieve, Heaven knows what love-tales the grave-looking old 
trees about this venerable country-seat might blab to the world. 

The geneial, too, has waxed very zealous in his devotions 
within the last few days, as the time of her ladyship’s de- 
parture approaches. I observed him casting many a tender 
look at her during the wedding dinner, while the courses were 
changing; though he was always liable to be inten-upted in 
his adoration by the appearance of any new delicacy. The 
general, in fact,‘^has arrived at that time of life when the 
heart and the stomach maintain a kind of balance of power; 
and when a man is apt to he perplexed in his afiections 
between a fine woman and a truffled turkey. Her lady- 
ship was certainly rivalled through the whole of the first 
course by a dish of stewed carp ; and there was one glance, 
which was evidently intended to he a point-blank shot at her 
heart, and could sca5rcely have failed to effect a pi'acticable 
breach, had it not jinlhckily been diverted away to a tempting 
breast of lamb, in which it immediately produced a formidable 
incision. * 

Thus did the faithless general go on, coquetting during the 
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wliole dinner, and committing an infideliiy with every new 
dish ; until, in the end, he was so overpowered by the attentifms 
he had paid to fish, flesh, and fowl; to pastry, jelly, cream, 
and blancmange, that he seemed to sink within himself: his 
eyes swam beneath their Hds, and their fire was so much 
slackened, that he could no longer discharge a single glance 
that would reach across the table. Upon the whole, I fear the 
general ate himself into as much disgrace, at this memorable 
dmner, I have seen him sleep himself into on a former 
occasion. 

I am told, moreover, that young Jack Tihbets was so touched 
by the w*edcling ceremony, at which he w’as present, and so 
captivated by the sensibility of poor Phoebe Wilkins, who cer- 
tainly looked all the better for her tears, that he had a recon- 
ciliation with her that very day, after dinn(?l% in one of the 
groves of the pink, and danced with her in the evening ; to 
the complete confusion of all DameTibbets' domestic politics. 
I met them walking together in the park, shortly after the 
reconciliation must have taken place. Young Jack canicd 
himself gaily and manfully; but Phoebe hung her head, blush- 
ing, as I approached. How'ever, just as she passed me, and 
dropped a curtsy, I caught a shy gleam of her eye from under 
her bonnet ; but it was immediately cast dowm again. I saw 
enough in that single gleam, and in the involuntary smile that 
dimpled about her rosy Hps, to feel satisfied that the little 
gipsy's heart was happy again. 

What is more. Lady LiUyeraffe, with her usual benevolence 
and zeal in all matters of this tender nature, on hearing of the 
reconciliation of the lovers, undertook the critical task of 
breaking the matter to Ready-Money Jack, She thought 
there was no time like the present, and attacked the sturdy 
old jeoman that very evening in the park, while his heart 
was yet lifted up with the squire’s good cheer. Jack was a 
little surprised at being drawTi aside by her ladyship, but w’as 
npt to be fiurried such an honour: he was still more 
surprised by the nature of her communication, and by 
this first intelligence of an affair that had been passing under 
his eye. He listened, however, with his usual gravity, as her 
ladyship represented the advantages of^the match, the good 
qualities of the girl, and the distress ^vhich she had lately 
suffered ; at length his eye began to kindle, and his hand to 
play with the head of his cudgel. Lady Liliycraflf saw that 
something in the narrative had gone wrong, and hastened to 
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mollify his rising ire by leiterating the soft-heurtod Phoebe's 
merit ind fidelity, and her great unhappiness, ^heii old 
Ready-Money suddenly interrupted her by exclaiming, that 
if Jack did not marry the wench, he'd break every bone in his 
body 1 The match, therefore, is considered a settled thing ; 
Dame Tibbets and the housekeeper have made fiiends, and 
drank tea together ; and Phoebe has again recovered her good 
looks and good spirits, and is carolling from morning till night 
like a lark. 

But the most whimsical caprice of Cupid is one that I 
should be almost afraid to mention, did I not know that I 
was writing for readers well acquainted in the waywardness of 
this most mischievous deity. The morning after the wedding, 
therefoie, while Lady Tilly craft was making preparations for 
her departure, aa audience w^as requested by her immacu- 
late handmaid, Mrs. Hannah, who, with much priming of 
the mouth, and many maidenly hesitations, requested La\ e tc 
stay behind, and that Lady Lilly craft would supply her place 
with some other servant. Her ladyship was astonished : 
** What ! Hannah going to quit her, that had lived with her 
so long !'* 

“ Why, one could not help it ; one must settle in life some 
time or other.” 

The good lady was stiU lost in amazement ; at length the 
secret w^as gasped from the dry lips of the maiden gentle- 
woman ; “ she had been some time thinking of changing her 
condition, and at length had given her word, last evening, to 
Mr. Christy, the huntsman.” 

How, or when, or where this singular courtship had been 
carried gn, I have not been able to learn ; nor how she has been 
able, with the vinegar of her disposition, to soften the stony 
heart of old Nimr-od; so, however, it is, and it has astonished 
every one. With all her ladyship’s love of match-making, this 
last fume of Hymen’s torch has been ^oo much for her. She 
has endeavoured to reason with Mrs. H^nah, but aU in vaiu^ 
her mind was made up, and she grew tart on the least contra- 
diction. Lady Lillycraft applied to the squire for his inter- 
ference. “ She did not know what she should do without Mrs. 
Hannah, she had been i?sed to have her about her so long a time. ’ ’ 

The squire, on the contrary, rejoiced in the match, as reliev- 
ing the good lady from a kind of toilet-tyrant, under whose 
sway she had suffered for years. Instead of thwarting the affair, 
therefore, he has given it his frdl countenance ; and declares 
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that be will set up the young couple in one of the best cottages 
on liis estate. The approbation of the squire has been fol- 
lowed by that of the whole household: they all declare, that 
if ever matches aie really made in heaven, this must have 
been ; for that old Christy and Mrs. Hannah were as evidently 
formed to be linked together as ever were pepper-box and 
vinegar-cruet. 

As soon as this matter was arranged, Lady Lillycraft took 
her leave of the family at the Hall; taking with her the cap- 
tain and his blushing bride, who are to pass the honeymoon 
with her. IVIaster Simon accompanied them on horseback, 
and indeed means to ride on ahead to make preparations. The 
general, who was fishing in vain for an invitation to her seat, 
handed her ladyship into her carriage with a heavy sigh; upon 
which his bosom friend, Master Simon, who^us just mounting 
his horse, gave me a knowing wink, made an abominably wry 
face, and, leaning from his saddle, whispered loudly in my ear, 
*' It won’t do!*’ Then putting spurs to his horse, away he 
cantered off. The general stood for some time waving his hat 
after the carriage us it rolled down the avenue, until he was 
seized with a fit of sneezing, from exposing his head to the 
cool breeze. I observed that he returned rather thoughtfully 
to the house ; whistling thoughtfully to himself, with his hancis 
behind his back, and an exceedingly dubious air. 

The company have now almost all taken their departure. I 
have determined to do the same to-morrow morning ; and I 
hope my reader may not think that I have already lingered 
too long at the Hall. I have been tempted to do so, however, 
because I thought I had lit upon one of the retired places 
where there are yet some traces to be met with of ol(i English 
character. A little while hence, and all these will probably 
have passed away. Ready-Money Jack jrvill sleep with his 
fathers: the good squire, and ail his peculiarities, will be 
buried in the neighbouidng church. The old Hall will be 
modernised into a fa^ionable country-seat, or, peradventure, 
a manuf'actory. The park will be cut up into petty faims and 
kitchen-gardens. A daily coach will run through the village; 
it will become, like all other common-place villages, thronged 
with coachmen, post-boys, tipplers,* and politicians ; and 
Christmas, May-Day, and all the othef* hearty merry-makings 
of the ‘‘good old times*’ will be forgotten. 
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And so, without more circximstance at all, 

I hold it dt that we shake hands, and part, 

Ha2£LET. 

HAyiNd taken leave of the Hall and its inmates, and brought 
the history of my visit to something like a close, there seems to 
remain nothing further than make my bow and exit. It is my 
foible, however, to get on such companionable terras with my 
reader in the course of a work, that it really costs me some pain 
to part with him, and I am apt to keep him by the hand, and have 
a few farewell words at the end of my last volume. 

When I cast an eye back upon the work I am just concluding, 

I cannot but be sensible how full it must he of errors and imper- 
fections ; indeed, how should it be otherwise, writing, as I do, about 
subjects and scenes with which, as a stranger, I am but partially 
acquainted ? Mary will, doubtless, find cause to smile at very 
obvious blunders which I may have made ; and many may, per- 
haps, be offended at what they may conceive prejudiced repre- 
sentations. Some will think I might have said much more on sucli 
subjects as may suit their peculiar tastes ; whilst others will thiiik 
I had done wiser to have left those subjects entirely alone. 

It will, probably, be said, too, by some, that I view England 
with a partial eye. Perhaps I do ; for I can never forget that it 
is my “ father-land.” And yet the circumstances under which 
1 have viewed it, have by no means been such as were calculated 
to produce favourable impressions. For the greater part of the 
time that I have resided in it, I have lived almost unknowing and 
unknown ; seeking no favours, and receiving none ; a stranger 
and a sojourner in the land,” and subject to all the chills and 
neglects that are the common lot of the stranger. 

When I consider these circumstances, and recollect how often I 
have taken up my pen, with a mind ill at ease, and spirits much 
dejected^nd cast down, I cannot but think I was not likely to err 
on the favourable side of the picture. The opinions I have given 
of English character have been the result of much quiet, dis- 
passionate, and varied observation. It is a character not to oe 
hastily studied, for it always puts on aj:epulsive and ungracious 
aspect to a stranger. Let those, then, who condemn my repre- 
sentations as too favourable, observe thi& people as closely and 
deliberately as I have done, and they will, probably, change their 
opinion. Of one thing, at any rate, I am certain, that I have 
spoken honestly and sincerely, jfrom the convictions of my mind, 
and the dictates of my heart. When I first published my former 
writings, it was with nft hope of gaining favour in English eyes, 
for I little th{ ught they were to become current out of my owu 
country; an^ had I merely sought popularity among my own 
countrymen, I should have taken a more direct and obvious way 
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by gratifjring rather than rebuking the angry feelings that wera 
then prevalent against England. 

And here let me acknowledge my warm, my thankful feelings, 
for the manner in which one of my trivial lucubrations has been 
received. I allude to the essay in the Sketch-Book, on the subject 
of the literary feuds between England and America. I eannot 
express the heartfelt delight I have experienced at the unexpected 
sympathy and approbation with Which those remarks have been 
received on both sides of the Atlantic. I speak not this from any 
palt^ feelings of gratified vanity ; for I attribute the effect to no 
merit of my pen. The paper in question was brief and casual, and 
the ideas it conveyed were simple and obvious. “It was the 
cause ; it was the cause” alone. There was a predisposition on the 
part of my readers to be favourably affected. My countrymen 
responded in heart to the filial feelings I had avowed in their 
name towards the parent country: and there was a generous 
sympathy in every English bosom towards a ^Solitary individual, 
lifting up his voice in a strange land, to vindicate the injured 
character of his nation. There are some causes so sacred as to 
carry with them an irresistible appeal to every virtuous bosom ; 
and he needs but little power of eloquence, who defends the 
honour of his wife, his mother, or his country. 

I hail, therefore, the success of that brief paper, as showing how 
much good may be done by a kind word, however feeble, when 
spoken in season — as showing how much dormant good feeling 
actually exists in each country towards the other, which only 
wants the slightest spark to kindle it into a genial flame — ^as show- 
ing, in fact, what I have all along believed and asserted, that the 
two nations would grow together in esteem and amity, if meddling 
and malignant spirits would but throw by their mischievous pens, 
and leave kindred hearts to the kindly impulses of nature. 

I once more assert, and I assert it with increased conviction of 
its truth, that there exists, among the great majority of my 
countrymen, a favourable feeling towards England. I repeat this 
assertion, because I think it a truth that cannot too often be 
reiterated, and because it has met with ionie contradiction. 
Among all the liberal and enlightened minds of my countrymen, 
among all those which eventually give a tone to national opinion, 
there exists a cordial desire to be on terms of courtesy and friend- 
ship. But, at the saifife time, there exists in those very minds a 
distrust of reciprocal good will on the part of England. They have 
been rendered morbidly sensitive by the attacks made upon their 
country by the English press ; and their occasional irritability on 
this subject has been misinterpreted into a settled and unnatural 
hostility. * 

For my part, I consider this jealous sensibility as belonging to 
generous natures. I should look upon my countrymen as fallen, 
\ndeed, from that independence of spirit which is their birth-gift ; 
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as fallen, indeed, from that pride of character which they inherit 
from the proud nation from which they sprung, could they tamely 
sit down under the infliction of contumely and insult. Indeed, 
the very impatience which they show as to the misrepresentation 
of the press, proves their respect for English opinion, and their 
desire for English amity; for there is never jealousy where there 
is not strong regard. 

It is eas} to say that these attacks are all the efiusions of worth- 
less scribblers, and treated with silent contempt by the nation , 
but, alas ! the slanders of the scribbler travel abroad, and the 
silent contempt of the nation is only known at home. With 
England, then, it remains, as I have formerly asserted, to promote 
a mutual spirit of conciliation : she has but to hold the language 
of friendship and respect, and she is secure of the good-will of 
every American bosom. 

In expressing these sentiments, I would utter nothing that 
should commit tlTe proper spirit of my countrymen. We seek no 
boon at England’s hands: we ask nothing as a favour. Her 
friendship is not necessary, nor would her hostility be dangerous 
to our well-being. We ask nothing from abroad that we cannot 
reciprocate. But with respect to England, we have a warm feel- 
ing of the heart, the glow of consanguinity that still lingers in 
our blood. Interest apart — ^past differences forgotten — we extend 
the hand of old friendship. We merely ask, do not estrange ns 
from you ; do not destroy the ancient tie of blood ; do not let 
scoffers and slanderers drive a kindred nation from your side ; we 
would fain be friends: do not compel us to be enemies. 

There needs no better rallying-ground for international amity, 
than that furnished by an eminent English writer : — There is,” 
says he, “ a sacred bond between us of blood and of language, 
which no circumstances can break. Our literature must always 
be theirs ; and, though their laws are no longer the same as ours, 
we have the same Bible, and we address our common Father in 
the same prayer. ^Nations are too ready to admit that they have 
natural enemies ; why should they be less willing to believe that 
they have natural friends ?”* 

To the magnanimous spirits of both countries must we trust 
to carry such a natural alliance of affection into full effect. To 
pens more powerful than mine I leave the noble task of promot- 
ing the cause of national amity. To the mtelligent and enlight- 
eiaed of my own country, I address my parting voice, entreating 
them to show themselves superior to the petty attacks of the 
ignorant and the worthless, and still to look with dispassionate 
and philosophic eye to^the moral character of England, as the 
intellectual source of our rising greatness; while I appeal to every 
generous-minded Englishman from the slanders which disgrace 

* From an article (said to be by Kobert Southey, Esq) published 
in the Quarterly Review. It is to be lamented that that publication 
should so often forget the geueious text here given 1 
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the press, insult the understanding, and belie the magnaniniity 
nf his country: and I in^’ite him to look to America, as to a kin- 
dred nation, -worthy of its origin ; giving, in the healthy vigour 
of its groMlli. the best of comments on its parent stock; and 
reflecting, in the dawning brightness of its fame, the moral cM- 
gence of British glor}\ • 

I am sure that such appeal udll not be made in vain. Indeed 
I have noticed, fur some time past, an essential change in Eng- 
lish sentimeiit with regard to America. In Parliament, that 
fountain-head of public opinion, there seems to be an emulation, 
on both sides of the house, in holding the language of courtesy 
and friendship. The same spirit is daily becoming more and 
more pre\alent in good society. There is a growing curiosity 
concerning my country ; a craving desire for correct information, 
that cannot fail to lead to a favourable understanding. The 
scoffer, I trust, has had his day: the time of the slanderer has 
gone by. The ribald jokes, the stale o )mmonJ^laces, which hid 
feo lottgipassed current when America was the theme, are now 
banished to the^ ignorant and the vulgar, or only perpetuated by 
the hireling scribblers and traditional jesters of the press. The 
intelligent and high-minded now pride themselves upon making 
America a study. 

But however my feelings may be understood or reciprocated on 
either side of the Atlantic, I utter them without reserve, for I 
have ever found that to speak frankly is to speak safely. I am 
not so sanguine as to believe that the two nations are ever to be 
bound together by any romantic ties of feeling; but I believe 
that much may be done towards keeping alive cordial sentiments, 
were every well-disposed mind occasionally to throw in a simple 
word of kindness. If I have, indeed, contributed in any degree 
to produce such an effect by my writings, it -will be a soothing 
reflection to me, that for once, in the course of a rather negligent 
life, I have been useful ; that for once, by the casual exercise of a 
pen which has been in general but too iiiiprofitably employed, I 
have awakened a chord of sympathy betw’een the land of my 
fathers and the dear land that gave mo birth.® 

In the spirit of these sentiments, I now take my farewell of the 
paternal soil. With anxi^>us eye do I behold the clouds* of doubt 
and difliculty that are Jowering over it, and earnestly do I hope 
that they may all cleaif up into serene and settled sunshine. In 
bidding this last adieu, my heart is filled with fond, yet melan- 
choly emotions ; and still I linger, and still, like a child, leaving 
the venerable abodes of his forefathers, I^turn to breathe forth a 
filial benediction: “Peace be within thy, -walls, 0 England! and 
plenteoosness within thy palaces; for mj brethren and my com- 
panions sake I will say, Peace be witlan thee 1 ^ 
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I SIT down to perform my promise of giving you an account of 
a visit made many years since to Abbotsford. I hope, how- 
ever, that you do not expect much from me, for the travelling 
notes taken at the time are so scanty and vague, and my 
memory so extremely fallacious, that I fear I shall disappoint 
you with the meagreness and crudeness of my details. 

Late in the Ss^ening of the 29th of August, 1817, 1 arrived 
at the ancient little border town of Selkirk, where I put up 
for the night. I had come down from Edinburgh, partly to 
visit Melrose Abbey and its vicinity, but chiefly to get a sight 
of the “ mighty Minstrel of the North.” I had a letter of in- 
troduction to him from Thomas Campbell the poet, and had 
reason to think, from the interest he had taken in some of my 
earlier scribblings, that a visit from me would not be deemed 
an intrusion. 

On the following morning, after an early breakfast, T set 
off in a postchaise for the Abbey. On the way thither I 
stopped at the gate of Abbotsford, and sent the postilion to 
the house with the letter of introduction and my card, on 
which I had written that I was on my way to the ruins of 
Melrose Abbey, and wished to know whether it would be 
agreeable to Mr. Scott (he had not yet been made a Baronet) 
to receive a visit from me in the course of the morning. 

While the postilion was on his errand; I had time to sur- 
vey the mansion. It stood some short distance below the 
road, on the side of a hill sweeping doj^n tc the Tweed ; aikl 
was as yet but a snug gentleman’s cottage, with something 
rural and picturesque in its appearance. The whole front was 
overrun with evergregns, and immediately above the portal 
was a great pair of elk horns, branching out from beneath the 
foliage, and giving the^cottage the look of a hunting-lodge. 
The huge baronial pile, to which this modest mansion in a 
manner gate birth, was just emerging into existence : part of 

B 
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the walls, sun'ounded by scaffolding, already bad risen to tbo 
height of the cottage, and the court-yard in front was en- 
cumbered by masses of hewn stone. 

The noise of the chaise had disturbed the quiet of. the 
establishment. Out sallied the warder of the castle, a black 
greyhound, and, leaping on one of the blocks of stone, began 
a furious barking. His alarum brought out the whole gar- 
rison of dogs: 

Both mongrel, puppy, -nhelp, and hound, 

And curs of low degree ;*' 

ail open-mouthed and vociferous — — I should correct my 
quotation ; — not a cur was to be seen on the premises : Scott 
was too true a sportsman, and had too hjgh a veneration 
for pure blood, to tolerate a mongrel. 

In a little while the “ lord of the castle ” himself made 
his appearance. I knew him at once by the descriptions I 
had jread and heard, and the likenesses that had been pub- 
lished of him. He was tall, and of a large and powerful 
frame. His dress was simple, and almost rustic. An old 
green shooting-coat, with a dog-whistle at the buttonhole, brown 
linen pantaloons, stout shoes that tied at the ankles, and a 
white hat that had evidently seen service. He came limping 
up the gravel walk, aiding himself by a stout walking-staff, 
but moving rapidly and with vigour. By his side jogged along 
a large iron-grey staghound of most grave demeanour, who 
took no part in the clamour of the canine rabble, but seemed 
to consider himself bound, for the dignity of the house, to give 
me a courteous reception. • 

Before Scott had reached the gate he called out in a 
hearty tone, welcoming me to Abbotsford, aiid asking news of 
Campbell. Arrived at the door of the chaise, he grasped me 
warmly by the hand; “'Come, drive down, drive down to the 
house,’’ said he; “ye’f^e just in time for breakfast, and after- 
wards ye shall sea all the wonders of the Abbey.’* 

I would have excused myself, on the plea of having already 
made my breakfast. “ Hout, man,” cii^ed he, “ a ride in the 
morning in the keen air of the Scotch ^ills is warrant enough 
for a second breakfast,” 

T was accordingly whirled to the portal of the cottage, and 
in a few moments found myself seated at the bre^fast-tahle 
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There was no one present but the familj, \\liicb consiisted of 
Mrs. Scott, her eldest daughter Sophia, then a fine girl about 
seventeen, Miss Ann Scott, two or three years 5 ^ounger, 
Walter, a well-grown stripling, and Charles, a li\elj boy, 
eleven or twelve years of age. I soon felt myself quite at 
home, and my heart in a glow with the cordial welcome I ex 
perienced. I had thought to make a mere morning vibit, 
but found I was not to be let off so lightly. “ You must 
not think our neighbourhood is to be read in a morning, like 
a newspaper,” said Scott. “ It takes several days of study 
for an observant traveller that has a relish for auld world 
trumpery. After breakfast you shall make your ^isit to 
Melrose Abbey. I shall not be able to accompany you, as I 
have some household affairs to attend to, but I will put you 
in charge of my son Charles, \vho is very learned in all things 
touching the old ruin and the neighbourhood it stands in, and 
he and my friend Johnny Bower will tell you the w hoi e^ truth 
about it, with a good deal more that you are not called upon 
to believe — unless you he a true and nothing-doubting anti 
quary. When you come hack. 111 take you out on a ramble 
about the neighbourhood. To-morrow we will take a look at 
the Yarrow, and the next day we will drive over to Dryburgh 
Abbey, which is a fine old ruin well worth your seeing” — in 
a word, before Scott had got through with his plan, I found 
myself committed for a visit of several days, and it seemed 
as if a little realm of romance was suddenly opened before 
me. 


• 

After breakfast I accordingly set off for the Abbey with 
my little friend £lharles, whom I found a most sprightly and 
entertaining companion. He had an ample stock of anec 
dote about the neighbourhood, whicU he had learned from his 
father, and many quaint remarks a®d sly jokes, evideifch 
derived from the same source, all which were uttered with . 
Scottish accent and a mixture of Scottish phraseology that 
gave them additional flavour. 

On our way to thq Abbey he gave me some anecdotes of 
Johnny Bower, to whom his father had alluded ; he was sexton 
of the parish and custodian of the ruin, employed to keep il 
in order and show it to strangers : — a worthy little man, not 
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without ambition in his humble sphere. The death of his 
predecessor had been mentioned in the newspapers, so that 
his name had appeared in print throughout the land. When 
Johnny succeeded to the guardianship of the ruin, he stipulated 
that, on his death, his name should receive like honourable 
blazon ; with this addition, that it should be from the pen of 
Scott. The latter gravely pledged himself to pay this tribute 
to his memoiy, and Johnny now lived in the proud anticipation 
of a poetic immortality. 

I found Johnny Bower a decent-looking little old man, in 
blue coat and red waistcoat. He received us with much greet- 
ing, and seemed delighted to see my young companion, who 
\^as full of merriment and waggeiy, drawing ^ut his peculi- 
arities for my amusement. The old man w'as one of the most 
authentic and particular of cicerones ; he pointed out every 
thing ill the Abbe}’ that had been described by Scott in his 
“ Lay^of the Last Minstrel and would repeat, with broad Scot- 
tish accent, the passage which celebrated it. 

Thus, in passing through the cloisters, he made me remark 
the beautiful caiwings of leaves and flowers wrought in stone 
with the most exquisite delicacy, and, notwithstanding the 
lapse of centuries, retaining their sharpness as if fresh from 
the chisel ; rivalling, as Scott has said, the real objects of 
which they were imitations : 

“ Kor herb nor flowret glistened there 
But was carved in the cloister arches as fair.” 

He pointed out also among the carved work a nun’s head 
of much beauty, which he said Scott always stopped ^to ad- 
mire — “for the shirra had a wonderfu’ eye for all sic mat- 
ters." « 

I would observe, that Scott seemed to derive more conse- 
quence in the ueighbourirood from being sheriff of the county 
thStn from being poet 

In the interior of the Abbey, Johnny Bower conducted me 
to the identical stone on which Stout William of Beloraine 
and the Monk took their seat on that m^finorable night when 
the wizard’s hook was to be rescued fiym the grave. Nay, 
Johnny had even gone beyond Scott in the minuteness of his 
antiquarian research, for he had discovered the very tomb of 
the wizard, the position of which had been left irf doubt by 
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tbe poet. TLis lie boasted to have ascertained bv the position 
of the Oriel vrindovr, and the direction in which the moon- 
beams fell at night, through the stained glass, casting the 
shadow to the red cross on the spot ; as had all been specified 
in the poem. “ I pointed out the whole to the shirra,” said 
he, “ and he could na gainsay but it was varra clear,’* I found 
afterwards, that Scott used to amuse himself with the sim- 
plicity of the old man, and his zeal in verifying every passage 
of the poem, as though it had been authentic history, and that 
he always acquiesced in his deductions. I subjoin tbe descrip 
tion of the wizard’s grave, which called forth the antiquarian 
research of Johnny Bower: — 

** Lo, waiiior ! now the cross of red. 

Points to the grave of the mighty dead. 

Slow moved the monk to the broad fiag-stone, 

'Which the bloody cross w'as traced upon ; 

He pointed to a sacred nook : 

An iron bar the warrior took ; * 

And the monk made a sign with his withered hand. 

The grave’s huge portal to expand. 

It was by dint of passing strength 
That he moved the massy stone at length. 

I would you liad been there, to see 
How the light broke forth so gloriously, 

Streamed upward to the chancel loof, 

And through the galleries far aloof! 

And, issuing from the tomb, 

Show'ed the monk’s cowl and visage pale, 

Danced on the dark brown warrior’s mail, 

And kissed his w’a\ing plume. 

• Before their eyes the wizard lay, 

As if he had not been dead a day. 

His hoaif beard in silver rolled, 

He seemed some seventy winters old ; 

A palmer’s amice wrapped him i!^)und ; 

With a wrought Spanish baddric b^und, ^ 

Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea ; 

His left hand held Ids book of might ; 

A silver cross w^as in his right ; 

The lamp w^ placed beside his knee.” 

The fictions of Sc:)tt had become facts with honest Johnny 
Bower. From constantly living among the ruins of Melrose 
Abbey, and pointing out the scenes of the poem, the “ Lay of 
the Last Slinstrel” had, in a manner, become interwoven with 
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his whole existence, and I douLt whether he did not now and 
then mix up his own identity with the personages of some of 
its cantos. 

He could not bear that any other production of the peet 
should be preferred to the “Lay of the Last Minstrel.*’ “Faith,” 
said he to me, “ it s just e’en as gude a thing as Mr. Scott 
has written; an* if he were stannin* there I’d tell him so — an* 
then he’d lauff.” 

He was loud in his praises of the affability of Scott. 
“ Hell come here sometimes,” said he, “ with great folks in 
his company, and the first I know of it is his voice, calling 
out Johnny! — Johnny Bower! — and when I go out, I am 
sure to be greeted with a joke or a pleasaijj; word. Hell 
stand and crack and lauff wi’ me, just like an auld wife ; and 
to think that of a man that has such an awfu’ knowledge o’ 
history!” 

Ojae of the ingenious devices on which the worthy little 
man prided himself, was to place a visitor opposite to the 
Abbey, with his back to it, and bid him bend down and look 
at it between his legs. This, he said, gave an entirely different 
aspect to the ruin. Folks admired the plan amazingly, but 
as to the “ leddies,” they were dainty on the matter, and con- 
tented themselves with looldng from under their arms. 

As Johnny Bower piqued himself upon showing every 
thing laid down in the poem, there was one passage that 
perplexed him sadly. It was the opening of one of the 
cantos : 

“ If tbou would'st view fair Melrose aright, r 
Go dsit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome dajv 
Gild but to flout the ruins gray,” &c. 

In consequence of this admonition, many of the most de- 
votit pilgrims to the ruin could not he contented witli a day- 
light inspection, and insisted it could be nothing unless seen 
by the light of the moon. Now, unfortunately, the moon 
shines but for a part of the month ; ai^fd what is still more 
anfortunate, is very apt in Scotland to l^e obscured by clouds 
and mists. Johnny was sorely puzzled, therefore, how to 
accommodate his poetry-struck visitors with this indispensable 
moonshine. At length, in a lucky moment, he 'devised a 
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sul)stitute. This was a great double tallow candle stuck upon 
the end of a pole, with which he could conduct his visitors 
about the ruins on dark nights, so much to their satisfaction 
that, at length, he began to think it even preferable to the 
muon itself. “ It does na light up a’ the Abbey at aince, to 
be sure,” he would say, “but then you can shift it about and 
show the auld ruin hit by bit, whiles the moon only shines on 
one side.” 

Honest Johnny Bower! so many years have elapsed since 
the time I treat of, that it is more than probable his simple 
head lies beneath the walls of his favourite Abbey. It is to 
be hoped his humble ambition has been gratified, and his 
name recorde^^by the pen of the man he so loved and 
honoured. 

After my return from Melrose Abbey, Scott proposed a 
ramble to show me something of the surrounding country. 
As we sallied forth, every dog in the establishment turned out 
to attend us. There was the old staghound Maida, that I 
have already mentioned, a noble animal, and a great favourite 
of Scott’s ; and Hamlet, the black greyhound, a wild thoughtless 
youngster, not yet arrived to years of discretion ; and Finette, 
a beautiful setter, with soft silken hair, long pendent ews, 
and a mild eye — ^the parlour favourite. When in front of Uie 
house, we were joined by a superannuated greyhound, wiio 
came from the kitchen wagging his tail, and was cheered by 
Scott as an old friend and comrade. 

Ir^ our walks, Scott would frequently pause in conversa- 
tion to notice his dogs and speak to them, as if rational com- 
panions; and indeed there appears to be a vast deal of 
rationality in these faithful attendants on man, derived from 
their close intimacy with him. Mafda deported himself with 
a gravity becoming his age and size, #.nd seemed to consider 
himself called upon to preserve a great degree of dignity and 
decorum in our society. As he jogged along a little distance 
a-head of us, the yogng dogs would gambol about him, leap 
on his neck, worry at his ears, and endeavour to tease him 
into a frolic. The old dog would keep on for a long time 
with imperturbable solemnity, now and then seeming to re 
buke the ^antonness of his young companions. At length he 
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would make a sudden turn, seize one of them, and tumble 
him in the dust ; then giving a glance at us, as much as 
say, “ You see, gentlemen, I can’t help giving way to this 
nonsense,” would resume his gravity and jog on as before., 

Scott amused himself with these peculiarities. “ I make 
no doubt,” said he, “when Maida is alone with these young 
dogs, he throws gravity aside, and plays the boy as much 
as any of them ; but he is ashamed to do so in our company, 
and seems to say, ‘Ha* done with your nonsense, young- 
sters ; what will the laird and that other gentleman think 
of me if I give way to such foolery?’ ” 

Maida reminded him, he said, of a scene on board an 
armed yacht in which he made an excursion with his friend 
Adam Ferguson. They had taken much notice of the boat- 
swain, who was a fine sturdy seaman, and evidently felt 
fiattered by their attention. On one occasion the crew were 
“ piped to fun,” and the sailors were dancing and cutting all 
kinds' of capers to the music of the ship’s band. The boat- 
swain looked on with a wistful eye, as if he would like to join 
in; but a glance at Scott and Ferguson showed that there 
was a struggle with his dignity, fearing to lessen himself in 
their eyes. At length one of his messmates came up, and 
seizing him by the arm, challenged him to a jig. The boat- 
swain, continued Scott, after a little hesitation complied, 
made an awkward gambol or two, like our friend Maida, but 
soon gave it up. “ It’s of no use,” said he, jerking up his 
waistband and giving a side glance at us, “ one can’t dance 
always, nouther.” ^ 

Scott amused himself with the peculiarities of another of 
his dogs, a little shamefaced terrier, with large glassy eyes, 
one of the most sensitive little bodies to insult and indignity 
in the world. If ever be whipped him, he said, the little 
feliow would sneak off ai^id hide Inmself from the light of day, 
in a lumber garret, whence there was no drawing him forth 
but by the sound of the chopping-knife, as if chopping up his 
victuals, when he would steal forth wu% humbled and down- 
cast look, but would skulk away again^if any one regarded 
him. 

Wlule we were discussing the humours and peculiarities 
Df our canine companions, some object provoked tli^ir spleen, 
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and produced a sharp and petulant barking from the smaller 
fry, hut it was sometime before Maida was sufficiently aroused 
to ramp forward two or three bounds and join in the chorus, 
with a deep-mouthed bow-wow ! 

1 1 was but a transient outbreak, and he returned instantly, 
wagging his tail, and looking up dubiously in his master’s 
face, uncertain whether he would censure or applaud. 

“ Aye, aye, old boy !” cried Scott, “ you have done wonders, 
you have shaken the Eildon hills with your roaring ; you may 
now lay by your artillery for the rest of the day. Maida is 
like the great gun at Constantinople,” continued he ; “ it 
takes so long to get it ready, that the small guns can fire 
off a dozen times first, but when it does ge off it plays the 
very d — 1.” 

These simple anecdotes may seiwe to show the delightful 
play of Scott’s humours and feelings in private life. His 
domestic animals were his friends; everything about him 
seemed to rejoice in the light of his countenance : the face of 
the humblest dependant brightened at his approach, as if he 
anticipated a cordial and cheering wnrd. I had occasion to 
observe this particularly in a visit which we paid to a quarry, 
whence several men were cutting stone for the new edifice ; 
who all paused from their labour to have a plea-sant “ crack 
wi’ the laird ” One of them was a burgess of Selkirk, with 
whom Scott had some joke about the old song : 

“ Up mth the Souters o’ Selkirk, 

And do^vn mth the Earl of Home.” 

Another was precentor at the kirk, and, beside leading the 
psalmody on Sunday, taught the lads and lasses of the neigh- 
bourhood dancing on week-days, in the winter time, when out- 
of-door labour was scarce. 

Among the rest was a tall, stfaight old fellow, with a 
healthful complexion and silver haiy, and a small rouiid- 
crowned white hat. He had been about to shoulder a hod, but 
paused, and stood looking at Scott, with a slight spaidding of 
his blue eye, as if waiting his turn ; for the old fellow knew 
himself to he a favourite. 

Scott accosted him in an affable tone, and asked for a 
pinch of snuff. The old man drew forth a horn snuff-box 
“ Hoot, m*an,” said Scott. “ not that old mull : where’s tlie 
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lonnie Irencli one tliat I brought you from Paris ?” Troth, 
your honour,” replied tlie old fellow, “sic a mull as that ia 
nae for week-days.” 

On leaving the quarry, Scott informed me that, when 
absent at Pans, he had purchased several trifling articles as 
presents for his dependants, and among others, the gay snuff- 
box in question, which was so carefully reserved for Sundays 
by the veteran. “ It was not so much the value of the gifts,” 
said he, “ that pleased them, as the idea that the laird should 
think of them when so far awa3^” 

The old man in question, I found, was a great favourite 
with Scott. If I recollect right, he had been a soldier in 
early life, and his straight, erect person, his ruddy yet rugged 
countenance, his gre}’- hair, and an arch gleam in his blue eye, 
reminded me of the description of Edie Ochiltree. I find that 
the old fellow has since been introduced by Wilkie, in his 
picture of the Scott family. 

We rambled on among scenes which had been familiar in 
Scottish song, and rendered classic by the pastoral muse, long 
before Scott had thrown the rich mantle of his poetiy over 
them. What a thrill of pleasure did I feel when first I saw 
the broom-covered tops of the Cowden Knowes, peeping 
above the grey hills of the Tweed : and what touching associ- 
ations were called up by the sight of Ettrick Vale, Galla 
Water, and the Braes of Yarrow! Every turn brought to 
mind some household air — some almost forgotten song of the 
nursery, by which I had been lulled to sleep in my childhood ; 
and with them the looks and voices of those who had sung 
them, and who were now no more. It is«these melodies, 
chanted in our ears in the days of infancy, and connected with 
the memory of those w^ have loved, and who have passed 
away, that clothe Scottish landscape with such tender associa- 
tions. The Scottish songs, in general, have something in- 
trinsically melancholy in them ; owing, in all probability, to 
the pastoral and lonely life of those w^ho jpomposed them ; who 
were often mere shepherds, tending theii^ flocks in the solitary 
glens, or folding them among the naked hills. Many of these 
rustic bards have passed away, without leaving a name behind 
them ; nothing remains of them but their sweet and touching 
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soTigSj whica live, like echoes, about the places they once liJ 
habited. Most of these simple effusions of pastoral poets are 
linked with some favourite haunt of the poet ; and in this way, 
not a mountain or valley, a town or tower, green shaw or 
running stream, in Scotland, but has some popular air con- 
nected with it, that makes its very name a key-note to a whole 
train of delicious fancies and feelings. 

Let me step forward in time, and mention how sensible I 
was to the power of these simple airs, in a visit which I made 
to Ayr, the birthplace of Eobert Bums. I passed a whole 
morning about “ the hanks and braes of bonnie Boon,” with 
his tender little love-verses running in my head. I found a 
poor Scotch carjjpnter at work among the ruins of Kirk Allo- 
vay, which was to be converted into a school-house. Finding 
the purpose of my visit, he left his work, sat down with me 
on a grassy grave, close by where Bums’ father was buried, 
and talked of the poet, whom he had known personally ^ He 
said his songs were familiar to the poorest and most illiterate 
of the country folk, “ and it seemed to Mm as if the country 
had grown more heautifuJ, since Burns had written his bonnie 
little songs about it."*' 

1 found Scott was quite an enthusiast on the subject of the 
popular songs of his country, and he seemed gratified to find 
me so alive to them. Their effect in calling up in my mind the 
recollections of early times and scenes in which I had first 
heard them, reminded him, he said, of the lines of his poor 
friend, Lsyden, to the Scottish muse : 

• ** In youth’s first mom, aleii and gay, 

Ere rolling years had passed away, 

Bemembered like a morning dream, 

I heard the dulcet measures float, 

In many a liquid winding #iote, 

Along the bank of Teviot’^stream, ^ 

Sweet sounds ! that oft have soothed to rest 
The sorrows of my guileless breast, 

And charmed away mine infant tears ; 

Fond memory shall your strains repeat, 

Like distant echoes doubly sweet, 

That on the wild the traveller hears.” 

Scott ^yent on to expatiate on the popular songs of Scot- 
land. ‘‘They are a part of our national inheritance,” said 
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he, “ and something that we may truly call our own. They 
have no foreign taint; they have the pure breath of the 
heather and the mountain breeze. All the genuine legitimate 
races that have descended from the ancient Brit Dns, such as 
the Scotch, the Welsh, and the Irish, have national airs. 
The English have none, because they are not natives of the 
soil, or, at least, are mongrels. Their music is all made up 
of foreign scraps, like a harlequin jacket, or a piece of mosaic. 
Even in Scotland we have comparatively few national songs 
in the eastern part, where we have had most influx of strangei-s. 
A real old Scottish song is a cairn gorm — a gem of our own 
mountains : or rather, it is a precious relic of old times, that 
bears the national character stamped upon it;. — like a cameo, 
that shows vhat the national visage was in former days, be- 
fore the breed was crossed.*’ 

While Scott was thus discoursing, we were passing up a 
narrqw glen, with the dogs beating about, to right and left, 
when suddenly a black cock burst upon the wing. 

“ Aha !” cried Scott, “ there will be a good shot for master 
Walter ; we must send him this way with his gun, when we 
go home. Walter’s the family sportsman now, and keeps us 
in game. I have pretty nigh resigned my gun to him ; for 
I find I cannot tnidge about as briskly as formerly.” 

Our ramble took us on the hills commanding an extensive 
prospect, “ Now,” said Scott, “ T have brought you, like the 
pilgrim in the Pilgrim’s Progress,” to the top of the Delec- 
table Mountains, that I may show you all the goodly regions 
hereabouts. Yonder is Lammermuir, and Smalholme; and 
there you have Gallashiels, and Torwoodlie, and Gallawater ; 
and in that dii’ection you see Teviotdale, and the Braes of 
Yarrow; and Ettrick stream, winding along, like a silver 
thread, to throw itself into the Tweed.” 

He went on thus toscall over names celebrated in Scottish 
song, and most of which had recently received a romantic in- 
terest from his own pen. In fact, I saw a great part of the 
border country spread out be&re me,<'^and could trace the 
scenes of those poems and romances wlpch had, in a manner, 
bewitched the world, I gazed about me for a time with mute 
sm’prise, I may almost say with disappointment. I beheld a 
mere succession of gvey waving hills, line beyond line, as far 
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fis my eye could reacL ; monotonous in their aspect, and so ^ 
destitute of trees, that one could almost see a stout fly "walk- 
ing along their profile; and the far-famed Tweed appeared a 
naked stream, flowing between bare hills, without a tree or 
thicket on its banks ; and yet, such had been the magic web 
of poetry and romance thrown over the whole, that it had a 
greater charm for me than tlie richest scenery I beheld in 
England. 

I could not help giving utterance to my thoughts. Scott 
hummed for a moment to himself, and looked grave ; he had 
no idea of having his muse complimented at the expense of 
his native hills. “ It may be partiality," said he, at length ; 

“ but to my eye, these grey liills and all this wild border 
country have be'^ities peculiar to themselves. I like the very 
nakedness of the land ; it has something bold, and stern, and 
solitary about it. When I have been for sometime in the 
rich sceneiy about Edinburgh, -which is like ornamented gar- 
den land, I begin to wish myself back again among my honest 
grey hills ; and if I did not see the heather at least once a 
year, I think I should die r 

The last words were said with an honest warmth, accom- 
panied with a thump on the ground with his staff, by way of 
emphasis, that showed his heart was in his speech. He vin- 
dicated the Tw’eed, too, as a beautiful stream in itself, and 
observed that he did not dislike it for being bare of trees, 
probably from having been much of an angler in his time ; 
and an angler does not like to have a stream overhung by trees, 
which embarrass him in the exercise of his rod and line. 

I took occasion to plead, in like manner, the associations 
of early life for^ my disappointment in respect to the sur- 
rounding scenery. I had been so accustomed to hills crowned 
"vnth forests, and streams breaking tl^ir way through a wilder- 
ness of trees, that all my ideas of rcinantic landscape wei'‘e 
apt to he well wooded. 

Aye, and that’s the great charm of your country,” cried 
Scott. “ You love tt® forest as I do the heather ; but I 
would not have you think I do not feel the glory of a great 
woodland prospect. There is nothing I should like more than 
to be in the midst of one of your grand, wild, original forests , 
with the idea of hundreds cf miles of untrodden forest aiound 
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me. I once saw, at Leith, an immense stick of timber, just 
landed from America. It must have been an enormous tree 
when it stood on its native soil, at its full height, and with all 
its branches. I gazed at it with admiration ; it seemed jike 
one of the gigantic obelisks which are now and then brought 
from Egypt, to shame the pigmy monuments of Europe ; and, 
in fact, these vast aboriginal trees, that have sheltered the 
Indians before the intrusion of the white men, are the monu- 
ments and antiquities of your country.” 

The conversation here turned upon Campbell’s poem of 
Gertrude of Wyoming,” as illustrative of the poetic materials 
furnished by American scenery. Scott spoke of it in that 
liberal style in which I alwajs found him to speak of the 
writings of his contemporaries. He cited seCeral passages of 
it with great delight. “What a pity it is,” said he, “that 
Campbell does not write more and oftener, and give full sweep 
to his genius. He has wings that would bear him to the 
skies ; and he does now and then spread them grandly, but 
folds them up again and resumes his perch, as if he was 
afraid to launch away. He don’t know or won’t trust his own 
strength. Even when he has done a thing well, he has often 
misgivings about it. He left out several fine passages of his 
‘Lochiel,’ hut I got him to restore some of them.” Here Scott 
repeated several passages in a magnificent style. “ What a 
grand idea is that,” said he, “ about prophetic boding, or, in 
common parlance, second sight — 

* Coming events cast their shadows before.’ 

It is a noble thought, and nobly expressed. x\nd therS's that 
glorious little poem, too, of ‘Hohenlinden after he had writ- 
ten it, he did not seem to think much of it, but considered 
some of it ‘ d — d drum-£qid-trumpet lines.* I got him to re- 
cite it to me, and 1^. believe that the delight I felt and 
expressed had an effect in inducing him to print it. The fact 
is,” added he, “ Campbell is, in a manner, a bugbear to him 
self. The brightness of his early success is a detriment to 
all his further efforts. He i$ afraid of tne shadow that his own 
fame casts before himy 

While we were thus chatting, we heard the report of a gun 
among the hills. “ That’s Walter, I think,” said Scott; “ ho 
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bas finisbei bis morning’s studies, and is out with bis gun. * 
I should not be surprised if be bad met -w-rh the black- 
co(;k ; if so, we shall have an addition to our larder, for Walter 
is a pretty sure shot." 

I inquired into the nature of Walter’s studies. “ Faith,” 
said Scott, “ I can’t say much on that bead. I am not over- 
bent upon making prodigies of any of my children. As to 
Walter, I taught him, while a boy, to ride, and shoot, and 
speak the truth ; as to the other parts of his education, I leave 
them to a very worthy young man, the son of one of our 
clergymen, who instructs all my children.” 

I afterwards became acquainted with the young man in 
question, George Thomson, son of the minister of Melrose, 
and found hiin^ossessed of much learning, intelligence, and 
modest worth. He used to come every day from his father’s 
residence at Melrose to superintend the studies of the young 
folks, and occasionally took his meals at Abbotsford, where he 
was highly esteemed. Nature had cut him out, Scott u<?ed to 
say, for a stalwart soldier, for he was tall, vigorous, active, and 
fond of athletic exercises, but accident had marred her work, 
the loss of a limb in boyhood having reduced him to a wooden 
leg. He was brought up, therefore, for the church, whence 
he was occasionally called the Dominie, and is supposed, by 
his mixture of learning, simplicity, and amiable eccentiicity, 
to have furnished many traits for the character of Dominie 
Sampson. I believe he had often acted as Scott’s amanuensis, 
when composing his novels. With him the young people 
were occupied, in general, during the early part of the day, 
after '^hich they took all kinds of healthful recreations in the 
open air ; for Scjtt was as solicitous to strengthen their bodies 
as their minds. 

We had not walked much further before we saw the two 
Misses Scott advancing along the hillside to meet us. Tlie 
morning’s studies being over, they had setoff to take a ramble 
on the hills, and gather heather blossoms with which to 
decorate their hair for^dinner. As they came bounding lightly 
like young fawns, and their dresses fluttering in the pure 
summer breeze, I wai> reminded of Scott’s own description of 
his children in his introduction to one of the cantos of 
** Marmioa 
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« My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild. 

As best befits the mountain child, 

Their summer gambols tell and mourn, 

And anxious ask, Will spring retura, 

And birds and lambs again be gay, 

And blossoms clothe the ha^\ thorn spray ^ 

Yes, prattlers, yes, the dai&y’s flower 
Again shall paint your siimmer bo'wer; 

Again the hawthorn shall supifly 
Tlie garlands you delight to tie ; 

The lambs upon the lea shall hound, 

The wild birds carol to the round ; 

And while you frolic hght as they, 

Too short shall seem the summer day.” 

As they approached, tlie dogs all sprang forward and gambolled 
around them. They played with them for a'^time, and then 
joined us with countenances full of health and glee. Sophia, 
the eldest, was the most lively and joyous, having much of 
her father’s varied spirit in conversation, and seeming to catch 
excitement from his words and looks. Ann was of quieter 
mood, rather silent; owing, in some measure, no doubt, to her 
being some years younger. 

At dinner Scott had laid by his half-rustic dress, and ap- 
peared clad in black. The girls, too, in completing their 
toilet, had twisted in their hair tlie sprigs of purple heather 
which they had gathered on the hill-side, and looked all fresh 
and blooming from their breezy walk. 

There was no guest at dinner hut myself. Around the 
table were two or three dogs in attendance. Maida, the old 
staghound, took his seat at Scott’s elbow, looking up wistfully 
in his master’s eye; while Finette, the pet spaniel, placed her- 
self near Mrs. Scott, by whom, I soon perceived, she was 
completely spoiled. 

^ The conversation Imppening to turn on the merits of his 
dogs, Scott spoke with great feeling and affection of his 
favourite, Camp who is depicted by his side in the earlier 
engravings of him. He talked of hinjj as of a real friend 
whom he had lost, and Sophia Scott, looking up archly in his 
face, observed that papa shed a few tears when poor Camp 
died. I may here mention another testimonial of Scott’s 
fondness for his dogs, and his humorous mode of showing it, 
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which I subseciuently met with, nambling with him one 
morning about the grounds adjacent to the liouse, I observed 
a small antique monument, on which was inscribed, In Gothic 
characters — 

“ h prfittx ^crcs.” 

(Here lies the bra’^e Percy.) 

I paused, supposing it to be the tomb of some stark war 
rior of the olden time; but Scott drew me on. “Pooh!” 
cried he, “ it’s nothing but one of the monuments of niy non 
sense, of which }ouli find enough hereabouts.” I learnt 
afterwards that it was the grave of a favourite greyhound. 

Among the other important and privileged members of the 
household who figured in attendance at the dinner was a large 
grey cat, who, I^obberved, was regaled from time to time with 
tit-bits from the table. This sage grimalkin was a favourite 
of both master and mistress, and slept at night in their room , 
and Scott laughingly observed, that one of the least wise j)arts 
of their establishment was, that the window was left open at 
night for puss to go in and out. The cat assumed a kind 
of ascendancy among the quadrupeds — sitting in state in 
Scott’s arm-chair, and occasionally stationing himself on a 
chair beside the door, as if to review his subjects as they 
passed, giving each dog a cuff beside the ears as he went by. 
This clapper-clawing was always taken in good part ; it ap- 
peared to be, in fact, a mere act of sovereignty on the part of 
grimalkin, to remind the others of their vassalage ; which they 
acknowledged by the most perfect acquiescence. A general 
harmony prevailed between sovereign and subjects, and they 
would tdl sleep together in the sunshine. 

Scott was full of anecdote and conversation during dinner 
He made some acrmirable remarks upon the Scottish character, 
and spoke strongly in praise of the q*xiet, orderly, honest con 
duct of his neighbours, which one wo^ld hardly expect, stvid 
be, from the descendants of moss-troopers and borderers, in a 
neighbourhood famed in old times for brawl and feud, and 
violence of all kinds. He said he had, in his official capacity 
of sheriff, administered the laws for a number of years, during 
which there had been -rery few trials. The old feuds, and local 
interests, and rnalries and animosities of the Scotch, however, 
still slept, he aaid, in their a^hes, and might easily be roused* 
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TLeir liereditary feeling for names was still great. It was not 
always safe to have even the game of football between villages, 
the old clannish spirit was too apt to break out. The Scotch, 
he said, were more revengeful than the English ; they carried 
their resentments longer, and would sometimes lay them by 
for 3(. us, but ^YOuld be sure to gratify them in the end. 

I lie ancient jealousy between the Highlanders and the 
Low landers still continued to a certain clegiee, the former 
looking upon the latter as an inferior race, less brave and 
hardy, but at the same time suspecting them of a disposition 
to take airs upon themselves under the idea of superior refine- 
ment. This made them techy and ticklish company for a 
stranger on his first coming among them; ruffling up and 
putting themselves upon their mettle on thef slightest occa- 
sion, so that he had in a manner to quarrel and fight his way 
into their good graces. 

He instanced a case in point in a brother of Mungo Park, 
who ^’ent to take up his residence in a wild neighbourhood of 
the Highlands. He soon found himself considered as an in- 
truder, and that there was a disposition among these cocks of 
the hills to fix a quarrel on him, trusting that, being a Low^- 
lander, be would show the white feather. 

For a time, he bore their flings and taunts with great 
coolness, until one, presuming on his forbearance, drew forth 
a dirk, and, holding it before him, asked him if he had ever 
seen a weapon like that in his part of the conntiy. Park, who 
was a Hercules in frame, seized the dirk, and with one blow 
drove it through an oaken table : — “ Yes,” replied he ; “ and 
tell your friends that a man from the Lowlands drove L where 
the devil himself cannot draw it out again.” All persons were 
delighted with the feat, and the words that accompanied it 
They drank with Park ^to a better acquaintance, and were 
stanch friends ever afterwards. 

After dinner w’e adjourned to the drawing-room, which 
served also for study and libraiy. Against the wall on one 
side w’as a long writing-table, with drawers, surmounted by a 
small cabinet of polished wood, with folding- doors richly 
studded with brass ornaments, within w’bicb Scott kept his 
most valuable papers. Above the cabinet, in a kiqd of niche, 
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vras a complete corslet of glittering steel, vritb a closed helmet,^ 
and flanked by gauntlets and battleaxes. Around were hung 
trophies and relics of various kinds : a cimeter of Tippoo 
Saib : a Highland broadsword from Flodden Field ; a pair of 
Rippon spurs from Bannockburn ; and, above all, a gun which 
had belonged to Rob Roj, and bore his initials, R. M. G-., — an 
object of peculiar interest to me at the time, as it was under- 
stood Scott was actually engaged in printing a novel founded 
on the story of that famous outlaw. 

On each side of the cabinet were bookcases, well stored 
with works of romantic fiction in various languages, many of 
them rare and antiquated. This, however, was merely his 
cottage library, the principal part of his books being at Edin- 
burgh. •• 

From this little cabinet of curiosities Scott drew forth a 
manuscript picked up on the field of Waterloo, containing 
copies of several songs popular at the time in France. The 
paper was dabbled with blood — “the veiy life-bloodt very 
possibly,” said Scott, “of some gay young officer, who had 
cherished these songs as a keepsake from some lady-love in 
Paris ” 

He adverted in a mellow and delightful manner to the 
little half gay, half-melancholy campaigning song, said to have 
been composed by General Wolfe, and sung by him at the 
mess-table on the eve of the storming of Quebec, in which he 
fell so gloriously : — 

“ Why, soldiers, why 
Should we be melancholy, boys ? 

* Why, soldiers, why, 

Whose business 'tis to die ? , 

For should next campaign 

Send us to Him who made us, boys. 

We’re free from pain j • 

But should we remain, ^ ^ 

A bottle and kind landlady 
Makes all well again.” 

“ So,” added he, the poor lad who fell at Waterloo, in 
all probability, had been singing these songs in his tent the 
night before the battle, and tlnnking of the fair dame whc 
had taught him them, and promising himself, should he out 
live the campaign, to return to her all glorious from the wars.’ 
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I find since tliat Scott published translations of these 
songs among some of his smaller poems 

The e\ ening passed away delightfully in this quaint-looking 
apartment, half study, half drawing-room. Scott read several 
passages from the old romance of Arthur, with a fine, deep, 
sonorous voice, and a gravity of tone that seemed to suit the 
antiquated, black-letter volume. It was a rich treat to hear 
such a work read by such a person, and in such a place ; and 
his appearance, as he sat reading in a large armed-chair, with 
his favourite hound Maida at his feet, and surrounded by 
books, and relics, and border-trophies, would have formed an 
admirable and most characteristic picture. 

While Scott was reading, tlie sage grimalkin already men- 
tioned had taken his seat in a chair beside ihe fire, and re- 
mained with fixed eye and grave demeanour, as if listening to 
the reader. I observed to Scott, that bis cat seemed to have 
a black-letter taste in literature. 

“ Ab!” said he, “ these cats are a very mysterious kind of 
folk. There is always more passing in their minds than we 
are aware of. It comes, no doubt, from tbeir being so familiar 
with witches and warlocks.” He went on to tell a little story 
about a gude man who was returning to his cottage one night, 
when, in a lonely out-of-the-way place, he met with a funeral 
procession of cats all in mourning, bearing one of tbeir race 
to the grave in a coffin covered with a black velvet pall. The 
worthy man, astonished and half frightened at so strange a 
pageant, hastened home and told what he had seen to his wife 
and children. Scarce had he finished, when a great black 
cat that sat beside the fire raised himself up, exclaimed 
“ Then I am king of the cats !” and vanish^ed up the chiin 
ney. The funeral seen by the gude man was one of the cat 
dynasty. 

- “ Our grimalkin he^e,” added Scott, “ sometimes reminds 
me of the story, by the airs of sovereignty which he assumes ; 
and I am apt to treat him with respect, fiom the idea that he 
may be a great prince incog., and mayi some time or other 
come to the throne.” 

in tlub way, Scott would make the habits and peculiarities 
of even the dumb animals about him sulyects Ic r iiumorous 
remark or whimsical story. 
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Our evening was enlivened also by an occasional song 
from Sophia Scott, at the request of her father. She nevei 
wanted to be asked twice, but complied frankly and cheerfully 
Her songs were all Scotch, sung without any accompaniment 
in a simple manner, hut with great spirit and expression, and 
in their native dialects, which gave them an additional charm. 
It was delightful to hear her carol off in sprightly style, and 
with an animated air, some of those generous-spirited old 
Jacobite songs, once current among the adherents of the Pre- 
• tender in Scotland, in which he is designated by the appella- 
tion of “ The Young Chevalier.” 

These songs were much relished by Scott, notwithstanding 
his loyalty ; % the unfortunate “ Chevalier ” has always been 
a hero of romance with him, as he has with many other stanch 
adherents to the House of Hanover, now that the Stuart line 
has lost all its terrors. In spealdng on the subject, Scott 
mentioned as a curious fact, that, among the papers ♦of the 
“ Chevalier,” which had been submitted by Government to his 
inspection, he had found a memorial to Charles from some 
adherents in America, dated 1778, proposing to set up his 
standard in the hack settlements. I regret that, at the time, 
1 did not make more particular inquiries of Scott on the sub 
ject; the document in question, however, in all probability, 
still exists among the Pretenders papers, which are in the 
possession of the British Government. 

In the course of the evening, Scott related the story of a 
whimsical picture hanging in the room, which had been drawn 
for htm by a lady of his acquaintance. It represented the 
doleful perplexity of a wealthy and handsome young English 
knight of the oMen time, who, in the course of a border foray, 
had been captured and carried off to the castle of a hard- 
headed and high-handed old barom The unfortunate youth 
was thrown into a dungeon, and a tafl gallows erected before 
the castle-gate for his execution. When all was ready, he was 
brought into the castle-hall, where the grim baron was seated 
in state, with his wafrioi’s armed to the teeth around him, and 
was given his choice,..either to swing on the gibbet or to marry 
the baron’s daughter. The last may be thought an easy al- 
ternative^ hut, unfortunately, the baron's young laJy was 
hideously ugly, with a mouth from ear to ear, so that net a 
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smtor vras to be bad for ber, eitler for love or money, and she 
was known throughout the border country by the name of 
Muckle- mouthed Mag ! 

The picture in question represented the unhappy dilemma 
of the handsome youth. Before him sat the grim baron, with 
a face worthy of the father of such a daughter, and looking 
daggers and rat’s-bane. On one side of him was Muckle-mouthed 
Mag, with an amorous smile across the whole breadth of her 
countenance, and a leer enough to turn a man to stone ; on 
the other side was the father-confessor, a sleek friar, jogging 
the youth’s elbow, and pointing to the gallows, seen in per- 
spective through the open portal. 

The story goes, that after long labouring ii^ mind between 
the altar and the halter, the love of life prevailed, and the 
youth resigned himself to the charms of Muckle-mouthed Mag. 
Contrary to all the probabilities of romance, the match proved 
a happy one. The baron’s daughter, if not beautiful, was a 
most exemplaiy wife ; her husband was never troubled with 
any of those doubts and jealousies which sometimes mar the 
happiness of connubial life, and was made the father of a fair 
and undoubtedly legitimate line, which still flourishes on the 
border. 

I give hut a faint outline of tlie story from vague recol- 
lection ; it may, perchance, be more richly related elsewhere, 
by some one who may retain something of the delightful hu- 
mour with which Scott recounted it. 

When I retired for the night, I found it almost impossible 
to sleep ; the idea of being under the roof of Scott ; ofrbeing 
on the borders of the Tweed, in the very centre of that region 
which had for some time past been the favourite scene of ro- 
mantic fiction ; and above all, the I'ecollections of the ramble 
I had taken, the compan5' in vhich I had taken it, and the 
conversation which had jSissed, all fermented in my mind, and 
nearly drove sleep from my pillow. 

On the following morning, the sun dcrted his beams from 
over the hills through the low lattice window. I rose at an 
early hour, and looked out between the branches of eglantine 
which overhung the casement. To my surprise Scott was 
already up and forth, seated on a fragment of stone, and chatf 
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dug with the workmen employed on the new huilding. I had 
supposed, after the time he had wasted upon me yesterday^ he 
would be closely occupied this morning : hut he appeared like 
a man of leisure, who had nothing to do but bask iu the sun 
shine and amuse himself. 

I soon dressed myself and joined him. He talked about 
his proposed plans of Abbotsford : happy would it have been 
for him could he have contented himself with his delightful 
little vine-covered cottage, and the simple, yet hearty Ofud hos- 
, pitable style, in which he lived at the time of my visit. The 
great pile of Abbotsford, with the huge expense it entailed 
upon him, of servants, retainers, guests, and baronial style, 
was a drain his purse, a tax upon his exertions, and a 
weight upon his mind, that finally crushed him. 

As yet, however, all was in embiyo and perspective, and 
Scott pleased himself with picturing out his future residence, 
as he would one of the fanciful creations of his own ronoances 
“ It was one of his air castles,” he said, “ which he was re- 
ducing to solid stone and mortar.” About the place were 
strewed various morsels from the i-uins of Melrose Abbey, 
which were to be incorporated in his mansion. He had al- 
ready constructed out of similar materials a kind of Gothic 
shrine over a spring, and had surmounted it by a small stone 
cross. 

Among the relics from the Abbey which lay scattered before 
us was a most quaint and antique little lion, either of red 
stone, or painted red, which hit my fancy. I forget whose 
cognisance it was ; but I shall never forget the delightful 
observations concerning old Melrose to which it accidentally 
gave rise. • 

The Abbey was evidently a pile that called up all Scott’s 
poetic and romantic feelings ; and dne to which he was enthu- 
siastically attached by the most fanciful and delightful of* his 
early associations. He spoke of it, I may say, with affection. 

There is no telling,” said he, “ what treasures are hid in 
that glorious old pi^. It is a famous place for antiquarian 
plunder ; there are sjich rich bits of old-time sculpture for tlie 
architect, and old-time story for the poet. There is as rare 
picking in it as in a Stilton cheese, and in the same taste— 
the mouMier the better.’ 
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He went on to mention circumstances of “ mighty import 
connected with the Abbey, which had never been touched, ano 
which had even escaped the researches of Johnny Bower. The 
heart of Robert Bruce, the hero of Scotland, had been burieddn 
it. He dwelt on the beautiful stoiy of Bruce’s pious and chi- 
valrous request in his dying hour, that his heart might be 
carried to the Holy Land and placed in the Holy Sepulchre, 
in fulfilment of a vow of pilgrimage ; and of the loyal expedi- 
tion of JSir James Douglas to convey the glorious relic. Much 
might be made, he said, out of the adventures of Sir James in 
that adventurous age ; of his fortunes in Spain, and his death 
in a crusade against the Moors; with the subsequent for- 
tunes of the heart of Robert Bruce, until it was, brought back 
to its native land, and enshrined within the holy walls of 
Melrose. 

As Scott sat on a stone talking in this way, and knocking 
with his staff against the little red lion which lay prostrate 
before him, his grey eyes twinkled beneath his shagged eye- 
brows ; scenes, images, incidents, kept breaking upon his mind 
as he proceeded, mingled with touches of the mysterious and 
supernatural as connected with the heart of Bruce. It seemed 
as if a poem or romance were breaking vaguely on his imagi- 
nation- That he subsequently contemplated something of the 
kind, as connected with this subject, and with his favourite 
ruin of Melrose, is evident from his introduction to “ The 
Monasteiy ; ” and it is a pity that he never succeeded in fol- 
lowing out those shadowy hut enthusiastic conceptions. 

A summons to breakfast broke off our conversation, ^whei. 
I begged to recommend to Scott’s attention my friend the 
little red lion, who had led to such an interesting topic, and 
hoped he might receive some niche or station in the future 
castle, worthy of his evident antiquity and apparent dignity. 
Scott assured me, with-^omic gravity, that the valiant little 
Hon should be most honourably entertained ; I hope, there- 
fore, that he still flourishes at Abbotsford. 

Before dismissing tbe theme of the relics from the Abbey, 
I will mention another, illustrative of Segtt’s varied humours 
This was a human skull, which had probably belonged of yoro 
to one of those jovial friars, so honourably mentioned in the 
eld border ballad : — 
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“ 0 the mcnhs of Melrose made glide kale 
On Fndays, when they fasted ; 

They wanted neither beef nor ale, 

As long as their neighbours’ lasted.” 

This skull Scott had caused to be cleaned and varnished, 
and placed it on a chest of drawers in his chamber, imme- 
diately opposite his bed ; where I have seen it grinning most 
dismally. It was an object of great awe and horror to the 
superstitious housemaids ; and Scott used to amuse himself 
► with their apprehensions. Sometimes, in changing his dress, 
he would leave his neckcloth coiled round it like a turban, and 
none of the “ lasses” dared to remove it. It was a matter of 
great wonder «§nd speculation among them that the laird 
should have such an “ awsome fancy for an auld girning skull.” 

At breakfast that morning, Scott gave an amusing account 
of a little Highlander called Campbell of the North, who had a 
lawsuit of many years’ standing with a nobleman in his neigh 
bourhood about the boundaries of their estates. It was the 
leading object of the little man’s life ; the running theme of 
all his conversations ; he used to detail all the circumstances 
at full length to everybody he met, and, to aid him in his de 
scription of the premises, and make his story “ mair preceese,” 
he had a great map made of his estate, a huge roll several feet 
long, which he used to cany about on his shoulder. Campbell 
was a long-bodied, but short and bandy-legged little man 
always clad in the Highland garb ; and as he went about with 
this great roll on his shoulder, and his little legs curving like 
a pail* of parentheses below his kilt, he was an odd figure to 
behold. He was like little David shouldering the spear of 
Goliah, which vfhs “ like unto a weaver’s beam.” 

Whenever sheep-shearing was over, Campbell used to set 
out for Edinburgh to attend to his^ lawsuit. At the inns he 
paid double for all his meals and his lights’ lodgings ; telling 
the landlords to keep it in mind until his return, so that he 
might come hack that way at free cost ; for he knew, he said, 
that he would spend all his money among the lawyers at Ediiv 
burgh, so he though—it best to secure a retreat home again. 

On one of his visits he called upon his lawyer, but was told 
he was n^t at home, hut his lady was. “ It is just the same 
thing, ” said little Campbell On being shown into the parlour. 
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he unrolled his map, stated his case at full length, and having 
gone through with his story, gave her the customary fee. She 
would have declined it, hut he insisted on her taldng it. “I 
ha’ had just as much pleasure,” said he, “ in telling the wtole 
tale to you, as I should have had in telling it to your husband, 
and I believe full as much profit.” 

The last time he saw Scott, he told him he believed he and 
the laird were near a settlement, as they agreed to within a 
few miles of the boundary. If I recollect right, Scott added 
that he advised the little man to consign his cause and his r 
map to the care of “ Slow Willie Mowbray,” of tedious me- 
moiy ; an Edinburgh worthy, much employed by the countiy 
people, for he tired out everybody in office b3J.rrepeated visits 
and drawling, endless prolixity, and gained every suit by dint 
of boring. 

These little stories and anecdotes, which abounded in Scott’s 
conversation, rose naturally out of the subject, and were per- 
fectly unforced ; though in thus relating them in a detached 
way, without the observations or circumstances which led tc 
them, and which have passed from my recollection, they want 
their setting to give them proper relief. They will serve, 
however, to show the natural play of his mind, in its familiar 
moods, and its fecundity in graphic and characteristic detail. 

His daughter Sophia and his son Charles were those of his 
family who seemed most to feel and understand his humours, 
and to take delight in his conversation. Mrs. Scott did not 
always pay the same attention, and would now and then make 
a casual remark which would operate a little like a dcwnper. 
Thus, one morning at breakfast, when Dominie Thomson, the 
tutor, was present, Scott was going on with great glee to relate 
an anecdote of the laird of Macnab, “ who, poor fellow I ” pre- 
mised he, “ is dead and gofie — ” “ Why, Mr. Scott,” exclaimed 
Ihe'^ good lady, “ Maentb’s not dead, is he ? ” “ Faith, my 
dear,” replied Scott, with humorous gravity, “ if he’s not dead 
they’ve done him gi'eat injustice, — ^for they’ve buried him.” 

' The joke passed harmless and unnOticed by Mrs. Scott, 
but hit the poor Dominie just as he had (-raised a cup of tea to 
his lips, causing a hurst of laughter which sent half of toe 
contents about the table. 
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After brealifast, Scott was occupied for some time correct- 
ing proof-sheets, which he had received by the mail. The 
novel of Bob B.oy,” as I have already observed, was at that 
time in the press, and I supposed them to be the proof-sheets 
of that work. The authorship of the Waverley novels was still 
a matter of conjecture and uncertainty; though few doubted 
their being principally written by Scott. One proof to me 
of his being the author was, that he never adverted to them. 
A man so fond of anything Scottish, and anything relating to 
* national history or local legend, could not have been mute 
respecting such productions, had they been written by 
another. He was fond of quoting the works of his contempo- 
raries; he was«gDntinually reciting scraps of border songs, or 
relating anecdotes of border story. With respect to his own 
poems, and their merits, however, he was mute, and while \\ith 
him I observed a scrupulous silence on the subject. 

I may here mention a singular fact, of which I wa.s not 
aware at the time, that Scott was veiy reserved with his 
children respecting his own wHtings, and was even disinclined 
to their reading his romantic poems. I learnt this, sometime 
after, from a passage in one of his letters to me, adverting to 
a set of the American miniature edition of his poems, which, 
on my return to England, I forwarded to one of the young 
ladies. “ In my hurry,” writes he, “I have not thanked you, 
in Sophia’s name, for the kind attention ’which furnished her 
with the American volumes. I am not quite sure I can add 
my own, since you have made her acquainted with much more 
of papit’s folly than she would otherwise have learned ; for I 
have taken special care they should never see any of these 
things during thfeir earlier years.” 

To return to the thread of my narrative. When Scott 
had got through his brief literary odbupation, we set out on a 
ramble. The young ladies started to* accompany us, but iTad 
not gone far when they met a poor old labourer and his dis- 
tressed family, and turned hack to take them to the house 
and relieve them. * 

On passing the Ijounds of Abbotsford, we came upon a 
bleak-looking farm, with a forlorn crazy old manse, or farm- 
house, standing in naked desolation. This, however, Scott 
told me, was an ancient hereditary property called Lauckend, 
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about as valuable as the patrimonial estate of Don Quixotft. 
and which, in like manner, conferred an hereditary dignity 
upon its proprietor, who was a laird, and, though poor as a 
rat, prided himself upon his ancient blood and the stancJiiig 
of his house. He was accordingly called Lauckend according 
to the Scottish custom of naming a man after his family 
estate, but he was more generally knowm through the country 
round by the name of Lauckie Long Legs, from the length of 
his limbs. While Scott was giving this account of him, we 
saw him at a distance striding along one of his fields, with* 
bis plaid fluttering about him ; and he seemed w'ell to deserve 
his appellation, for he looksd all legs and tartan. 

Lauckie knew nothing of the world heyor^ his neighbour- 
hood. Scott told me that on returning to Abbotsford from 
bis visit to France, immediately after the war, he was called 
on by his neighbours generally to inquire after foreign parts. 
Amopg the number, came Lauckie Long Legs and an old 
brother as ignorant as himself. The}’’ had many inquiries to 
make about the French, whom they seemed to consider some 
remote and semi-barbarous horde. “ And what like are thae 
barbarians in their ain country?" said Lauckie; “can they 
write ? — can they cipher ?’* He was quite astonished to learn 
that they \vere nearly as much advanced in civilization as the 
gude folks of Abbotsford. 

After living for a long time in single blessedness, Lauckie 
all at once, and not long before my visit to the neighbourhood, 
took it into his head to get married. The neighbours were 
all surprised; but the family connexion, who were as* proud 
as they were poor, were grievously scandalized, for they 
thought the young woman on whom he had s^t his mind quite 
beneath him. It wus in vain, however, that they remon- 
strated on the misalliance he was about to make : be was not 
tod^e swayed from his^ detei’mination. Arraying himself in 
his best, and saddling a gaunt steed that might have rivalled 
Bosinante, and placing a pillion hehincl his saddle, he departed 

w’ed and bring home the humble lassfe who w'as to be made 
mistress of the venerable hovel of Lauckend, and who lived in 
a village on the opposite side of the Tweed. 

A small event of the kind makes a great stiiyn a little 
quiet country neighbourhood. The word soon ^circulated 
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tlircugli tlie village of Melrose, and the cottages in its vicinity, ^ 
that Lauckie Long Legs had gone over* the Tweed to fetch 
home his bride. All the good folks assembled at the bridge 
to await his return. Lauckie, however, disappointed them ; for 
he crossed the river at a distant ford, and conveyed his bride 
fc,afe to his mansion, without being perceived. 

Let me step forward in the course of events, and relate 
the fate of poor Lauckie, as it was communicated to me a year 
or two afterwards in a letter hy Scott. From the time of his 
marriage he had no longer any peace, owing to the constant 
•intermeddlings of his relations, who would not permit him to 
be happy in his owm way, but endeavoured to set him at variance 
with his wife. Lauckie refused to credit any of their stories 
to her disadvantitge ; hut the incessant warfare he had to wage 
in defence of her good name, wore out both flesh and spirit 
His last conflict w^as with his own brothers, in front of his 
paternal mansion. A furious scolding-match took place be- 
tween them ; Lauckie made a vehement profession of faith in 
favour of her immaculate honesty, and then fell dead at the 
threshold of his own door. His person, his character, his 
name, his story, and his fate, entitled him to be immortalized 
in one of Scott’s novels, and I looked to recognise him in 
some of the succeeding works from his pen ; but I looked in 
vain. 

After passing by the domains of honest Lauckie, Scott 
pointed out, at a distance, the Eildon stone. There in ancient 
days stood the Eildon tree, beneath which Thomas the Rhymer, 
accordtng to popular tradition, dealt forth his prophecies, 
some of which still exist in antiquated ballads. 

Here we turned up a little glen, with a small bum oi 
brook whimpering and dashing along it, making an occasional 
waterfall, and overhung in some places with mountain-ash 
and weeping-birch. We are now, said Scott, treading classic, 
or rather faiiy ground. This is the haunted glen of Thomas 
the Rhymer, where ^e met with the queen of fairy land, and 
fliis the bogle burn, or goblin brook, along which she rode* 
on her dapple-grey palfrey, with silver hells ringing at the 
ioridle. 

“ Her^, ’ said he, pausing, “is Huntley Bank, on which 
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^ Thomas the Ehymer lay musing and sleeping when he 
or dreamt he saw, the (^ueen of Elfiand 

* True Thomas lay on Huntlie bank ; 

A ferlie he spied wi’ his e’e ; * 

And there he saw a ladye bright, 

Come riding down by the Eildon tree. 

Her skirt was o* the grass green silk, 

Her mantle o’ the velvet fyne ; 

At ilka tett of her horse’s mane 
Hung fifty siller bells and nine.' ” 

Here Scott repeated several of the stanzas, and recounted thcr 
circumstance of Thomas the Rhymer’s interview with the 
fairy, and his being transported by her to fairy land : — 

« And til seven years were gone and pcSt, 

True Thomas on earth was never seen.” 

“ It is a fine old story,” said he, “ and might be wrought up 
into a capital tale.” 

Soott continued on, leading the way as usual, and limping 
up the wizard glen, talking as he went, but as his back was 
toward me I could only hear the deep growling tones of his 
voice, like the low breathing of an organ, without distinguish 
ing the words, until pausing, and turning his face towards me, 
I found he was reciting some scrap of border minstrelsy about 
Thomas the Rhymer. This was continually the case in my 
ramblings with him about this storied neighbourhood. His 
mind was fraught with the traditionary fictions connected 
with eveiy object around him, and he would breathe it fortli as 
he went, apparently as much for his own gratification ^as for 
that of his companion. 

“ Nor hiU, nor brook, we paced aJoi!g, 

But had its legend or its song.” 

His voice was deep and Sonorous, he spoke with a Scottish 
aceffent, and with somewhat of the Northumbrian “ burr,” 
which, to my mind, gave a Doric strength and simplicity to 
his elocution. His recitation of poetry was, at times, magui- 
Mcent. ^ 

I think it was in the course of this rumble that my friend 
Hamlet, the black greyhound, got into a sad scrape. The 
dogs were beating about the glens and fields as usual, and 
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had been for some time out of sight, when we heard a bavkingr 
at some distance to the left. Shortly after w’e saw some sheep 
scampering on the hills, with the dogs after them. Scott 
applied to his lips the ivory whistle, always hanging at his 
button-hole, and soon called in the culprits, excepting Hamlet. 
Hastening up a bank which commanded a view along a fold 
or hollow of the hills, we beheld the sable prince of Denmark 
standing by the bleeding body of a sheep. The carcass was 
still warm, the throat bore mairks of the fatal grip, and Ham- 
let’s muzzle was stained with blood. Never was •culprit 
• more completely caught in flagrante delictu. I supposed the 
doom of poor Hamlet to be sealed ; for no higher offence can 
be committed by a dog in a country abounding with sheep- 
walks, Scott, •however, had a greater value for his dogs than 
for his sheep. They were his companions and friends. 
Hamlet, too, though an irregular, impertinent kind of young 
ster, was evidently a favourite. He would not for some time 
believe it could be he who had Idlled the sheep. must 
have been some cur of the neighbourhood, that had made off 
on our approach, and left poor Hamlet in the lurch. Proofs, 
however, were too strong, and Hamlet was generally con 
demned. “Well, well,” said Scott, “it’s partly my own 
fault. I have given up coursing for sometime past, and the 
poor dog has had no chance after game to take the fire edge 
off of him. If he vras put after a hare occasionally he never 
would meddle with sheep,” 

I understood, afterwards, that Scott actually got a pony, 
and went out now and then coursing with Hamlet, who, in 
conse(Iuence, showed no further inclination for mutton. 

A further stfoll among the hills brought us to what Scott 
pronounced the remains of a Eoman^camp, and as we sat upon 
a hillock which had once formed a p^rt of the ramparts^he 
pointed out the traces of the lines and bulwarks, and the 
praetorium, and showed a knowledge of castrametation that 
would not have disgraced the antiquarian Oldbuck himself. 
Indeed, various circumstances that I observed about Scotf 
during my visit, concurred to persuade me that many of the 
antiquarian humours of Monkharns were taken from his own 
richly-coinpounded character, and that some of the fcenes and 
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personages of that admirable novel were furnished bj his im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

He gave me se\eral anecdotes of a noted pauper named 
Andrew Gemmells, or Gammel, as it was pronounced, 
h'^d once flourished on the banks of Galla Water, immediately 
opposite Abbotsford, and whom he had seen and talked and 
joked with when a boy ; and I instantly recognised the like- 
ness of that mirror of philosophic vagabonds and Nestor of 
beggars, Edie Ochiltree. I w^as on the point of pronouncing 
the name and recognising the portrait, when I recollected the 
incognito observed by Scott with respect to novels, and 
checked myself; but it was one among many things that 
tended to convince me of his authorship. 

His picture of Andrew Gemmells exactlw^ accorded with 
that of Edie as to his height, carriage, and soldier-like air, as 
well as his arch and sarcastic humour. His home, if lu>ine 
he had, was at Gallashiels ; but he went “ daundering ” about 
the cm.intry, along the green shaws and beside tlie burns, and 
was a kind of walking chronicle throughout the valloys of the 
Tweed, the Ettrick, and the Yarrow; carrying the gossip 
from house to house, commenting on the inhabitants and 
their concerns, and never hesitating to give them a dry rub as 
to any of their faults or follies. 

A shrewd beggar like Andrew Gemmells, Scott added, who 
could sing the old Scotch airs, tell stories and traditions, and 
gossip away the long winter evenings, was by no means an 
unwelcome visitor at a lonely manse or cottage. The children 
would run to welcome him, and place his stool in a w^arm 
corner of the ingle nook, and the old folks would receive him 
as a privileged guest. 

As to Andrew, he looked upon them all as a parson does 
upon his parishioners, and considered the alms he received as 
much his due as the other does his tithes. “ I rather think,” 
said Scott, “ Andrew considered himself more of a gentleman 
than those who toiled for a living, and that he secretly looked 
down upon the painstaking peasants that fed and sheltered 
bim.” 

He had derived his aristocratical notions in some degree 
from being admitted occasionally to a precarious sociability 
with some of the small country gentry, who were pomelimes 
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in want of company to help while away the time. With these 
Andrew would now and then play at cards and dice, and he 
never lacked “ siller in pouch to stake on a game, which he 
did with a perfect air of a man to whom money was a matter 
of little moment; and no one could lose his money with more 
gentlemanlike coolness. 

Among those who occasionally admitted him to this fami- 
liarity was old John Scott of Galla, a man of family, who 
inhabited his paternal mansion of Torwoodlee. Some, distinc- 
tion of rank, however, was still kept up. The laird sat on 
• the inside of the window and the beggar on the outside, and 
they played cards on the sill. 

Andrew now and then told the laird a piece of his mind 
very freely; especially on one occasion, when he had sold 
some of his paternal lands to build himself a larger house 
with the proceeds. The speech of honest Andrew smacks of 
the shrewdness of Edie Ochiltree. 

“ It’s a’ varra weel — ^it’s a’ varra weel, Torwoodlee*" said 
he ; “ but who would ha’ thought that your father’s son would 
ha’ sold two gude estates to build a shaw’s (cuckoo’s) nest on 
the side of the hill ?’’ 

That day there was an arrival at Abbotsford of two English 
tourists ; one a gentleman of fortune and landed estate, the 
other a young clergyman whom he appeared to have under 
his patronage, and to have brought with him as a travelling 
companion. 

The patron was one of those well-bred, commonplace 
gentlemen with which England is overrun. He had great 
deference for *Scott, and endeavoured to acquit himself 
learnedly in his company, aiming continually at abstract dis- 
quisitions, for which Scott had little*reHsh. The conversation 
of the latter, as usual, was studded wi*h anecdotes and stoiies, 
some of them of great pith and humour : the well-bred gentle- 
man was either too dull to feel their point, or too decorous to 
indulge in hearty merriment ; the honest parson, on the com 
ti'ary, who was not ,too refined to be happy, laughed loud 
and long at every joke, and enjoyed them with the zest of a 
man who has more merriment in his heart than coin in his 
pocket. • 
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After they were gone, some comments were made apon 
their dijfferent deportments. Scott spoke very respectfully of 
the good breeding and measured manners of the man of wealth, 
but with a kindlier feeling of the honest parson, and the 
homely but heai-ty enjoyment with which he relished every 
pleasantry. “ I doubt,” said he, “ whether the parson’s lot 
in life is not th« best ; if he cannot command as many of the 
good things of this world by his own purse as his patron can, 
he beats, him all hollow in his enjoyment of them when set 
before him by others. Upon the whole,” added he, I 
rather think I prefer the honest parson’s good humour to his 
patron’s good breeding ; I have a great regard for a hearty 
laugher.” 

He went on to speak of the great influx of Unglish travel- 
lers, which of late years had inundated Scotland; and 
doubted whether they had not injured the old-fashioned Scot- 
tish character. “ Formerly, they came here occasionally as 
sportsmen,” said he, “ to shoot moor game, without any idea 
of looking at scenery ; and they moved about the country in 
hardy simple style, coping with the country people in their 
own way; hut now they come rolling about in their 
equipages, to see ruins and spend money, and their lavish 
extravagance has played the vengeance with the common 
people. It has made them rapacious in their dealings with 
strangers, greedy after money, and extortionate in their de 
mands for the most trivial services. Formerly,” continued 
he, the poorer classes of our people were, comparatively, dis- 
interested ; they offered their services gratuitously in, pro- 
moting the amusement or aiding the curiosity of strangers, 
and were gratified by the smallest compensation; hut now 
they make a trade of showing rocks and ruins, and are as 
greedy as Italian cicerones' They look upon the English as 
so n?any walking money-^oags ; the more they are shaken and 
poked, the more they will leave behind them.” 

I told him that he had a great deal to answer for on that 
head, since it was the romantic associations he had thrown by 
his writings over so many out-of-the-way. places in Scotland 
that had brought in the influx of curious travellers. 

Scott laughed, and said he believed I might he in soma 
measure in tbs right, as he recollected a circumstance In point 
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Being one time at Glenross, an old woman who kept a small 
inn, which had but little custom, was uncommonly officious in 
her attendance upon him, and absolutely incommoded him 
wioh her civilities. The secret at length came out. As he 
was about to depart, she addressed him with many curtsies, 
and said she understood he was the gentleman that had 
written a bonnie book about Loch Katrine. She begged him 
to write a little about their lake also, for she understood his 
book had done the inn at Loch Katrine a muckle deal of good. 

^ On the following day, I made an excursion with Scott a id 
the young ladies to Dryburgh Abbey. We went in an open 
carriage drawn by two sleek old black horses, for which Scott 
seemed to hav^^an affection, as he had for every dumb animal 
that belonged to him. Our road lay through a variety of scenes, 
rich in poetical and historical associations, about most of which 
Scott had something to relate. In one part of the drive he 
pointed to an old border keep, or fortress, on the summit of 
a naked hill, several miles off, which he called Smallholm 
Tower, and a rocky knoll on which it stood, the “ Sandy 
Knowe crags.” It was a place, he said peculiarly dear to him 
from the recollections of childhood. His grandfather had 
lived there in the old Smallholm Grange, or farmliouse ; and 
he had been sent there, when but two years old, on account of 
his lameness, that he might have the benefft of the pure air 
of the hills, and be under the care of his grandmother and 
aunts. 

In the introduction of one of the cantos of “ Marmion,” h^ 
has depicted his grandfather and the fireside of the farm- 
house ; and has given an amusing picture of himself in his 
boyish years : — • 

** Still with vain fondness could I trace 
Anew each Mnd familiar facS, 

That brightened at onr evening fire ; 

From the thatched mansion's gray-haired sire. 

Wise without learning, plain and good, 

And sprung of Scotland’s gentler blood ; 

Whose eye^n age, quicli^ clear and keen, ' 

Showed what in youth its glance had been; 

Whose doom discording neighbours sought, 

Content with equity unbought; 

To him the venerable priest, 

Our frequent and familiar guest. 
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Whose liffe and manners "well could p^t 
Alike the student and the saint ; 

Alas ! -^^hose speech too oft I broke 
With gambol rude and timeless joke ’ 

Ivor I was wayward, bold, and -v^ild, 

A self-willed imp, a grondame’s child ; 

But half a plague, and half a jest, 

Was stni endured, beloved, carest.” 

It was, he said, during Ms residence at Smallholm crags 
that he first imbibed his passion for legendary tales, border 
traditions, and old national songs and ballads. His grand- ^ 
mother and aunts were well versed in that kind of lore, so 
current in Scottish country life. They used to recount them 
in long, gloomy, winter days, and about the ingle nook at 
night, in conclave with their gossip visitors ; an^ little Walter 
would sit and listen with greedy ear, thus taking into his 
infant mind the seeds of many a splendid fiction. 

Th^re was an old shepherd, he said, in the service of 
the family, who used to sit under the sunny wall, and tell 
mar\'ellous stories, and recite old-time ballads, as he knitted 
stockings. Scott used to be wheeled out in his chair in fine 
weather, and would sit beside the old man and listen to him 
for hours. 

The situation of Sandy Knowe was favourable both for 
story-teller and listener. It commanded a wide view over all 
the border country, with its feudal towers, its haunted glens, 
and wizard streams. As the old shepherd told his tales, he 
could point out the very scene of action. Thus, before Scott 
could walk, he was made familiar with the scenes of his future 
stories ; they were all seen as through a magic medium, and 
took that tinge of romance whicli they ever sfter retained in 
his imagination. From the height of Sandy Knowe, he may 
he said to nave had the fiiot look-out upon the promised land 
of Ms future gloiy. 

On referring to Scott’s works, I find many of the circum- 
stances related in this conversation about the old tower, and 
the boyish scenes connected with it, recorded in the intro- 
duction to “Marmion,” already cited. This was frequently the 
ease with Scott ; incidents and feelings that had appeared in 
his writings were apt to be mingled up in Ins conversation, 
for they had been taken from what he had witnessed and felt 
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in real life, and were connected with those scenes among 
which he lived, and moved, and had his being. I make no 
scruple at quoting the passage relative to the tower, though 
it -repeats much of ths foregone imagery, and with vastly 
superior effect* — 


Thus, -while I ape the measure ^\ilJ 
Of tales that charmed me yet a child, 

Eude tliough they be, still with the chime 
Eeturn the thoughts of early time ; 

And feelings roused in life’s first day 
Glo-w in the line, and prompt the lay. 

Then rise those crags, that mountain to-wer, 
^Vliich charmed my fancy’s wakening hour, 
1]jough no broad river swept along 
To claim perchance heroic song ; 

Though sighed no groves in summer gale 
To pi-ompt of love a softer tale ; 

Though scarce a puny streamlet’s speed 
Claimed homage fiom a shepherd’s reed ; • 

Yet was poetic impulse given 
By the green hill and clear blue heaven. 

It was a barren scene, and wild, 

Where naked cliffs were mdely piled ; 

But ever and anon between 
Lay velvet tufts of loveliest green ; 

And well the lonely infant Imew 
Eecosses where the wall-flower grew, 

And honeysuclde loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruined wall. 

I deemed such nooks the sweetest shade 
The sun in all his round surveyed ; 

And still I thought that shattered tower 
The mightiest work of human power; 

And marvelled as the aged hind 

With some strange tale bewitched my mind. 

Of forayers, who, witli headlong force, 

Do-svii from that strength kad spurred their hors«, 
Their southern rapine to reijiew, 

Far in the distant Cheviot’s blue, 

And, home returning, filled the hall 
With re^ el, wassail-rout, and brawl ; 

Methougfet that still -with tramp and clang 
The gateway’s broken ai-ches rang ; 

Methougnt ^rim features, seamed with scars, 
Glai'ed through the window’s rusty bars. 

And e\ 3r by the winter liearth. 

Old ta/ 5s I heard of woe or mirrh, 
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Of lovers’ sliglits, of ladies’ channs> 

Of Tvitches’ spells, of warriors’ arms ; 

Of patriot battles, won of old, 

By Wallace wight and Bruce the bold ; 

Of later fields of feud and fight, 

When pouring from the Highland height 
The Scottish clans, in headlong swaj, 

Had swept the scailet lanks aAiaj. 

^Vliile stretched at length upon the floor, 

Again I fought each combat o’er, 

Pebbles and shells, in order laid, 

The mimic ranks of war displayed ; 

And onward still the Scottish Lion bore, 

And still the scattered Southron fled before ” 

Scott eyed the distant height of Sandy Kpowe ^yith an 
earnest gaze as we rode along, and said he hacT often thought 
of buying the place, repairing the old tower, and making it 
his residence. He has in some measure, however, paid off his 
early debt of gratitude, in clothing it with poetic and romantic 
associations, by his tale of “ The Eve of St. John.” It is to 
be hoped that those who actually possess so interesting a 
monument of Scott’s early days will preserve it from further 
dilapidation. 

Not far from Sandy Knowe, Scott pointed out another old 
border-hold, standing on the summit of a hill, which had been 
a kind of enchanted castle to him in his boyhood. It was the 
tower of Bemerside, the baronial residence of the Haigs, or 
De Hagas, one of the oldest families of the border. “ There 
had seemed to him,” he said, “ almost a wizard spell hanging 
over it, in consequence of a prophecy of Thomas the Ehymer, 
in 'wiiich, in his young days, he most potently believed : — 

* Betide, betide, whato’er betide, 

Haig shall be Haig of Bemerside.’ ” 

r 

, Scott added some particulars which showed that, in the 
present instance, the venerable Thomas had not proved a false 
prophet, for it was a noted fact that, amid all the changes and 
Ranees of the border — ^through all the |euds and forays, and 
sackings, and burnings, which had reduced most of the castles 
to ruins, and the proud families tliat onc^ possessed them tc 
poverty, the tower of Bemerside still remained unscathed, 
ard was still the stronghold of the ancient family oLHaig. 
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Prophecies, however, often insure their own fulfilment 
It is very probable that the prediction of Thomas the Ehymer 
has linked the Haigs to their tower, as their rock of safety, 
and has induced them to cling to it, almost superstitiously, 
through hardships and inconveniences that would, otherwise, 
have caused its abandonment. 

I afterwards saw, at Dryburgh Abbey, the burying-place 
of this predestinated and tenacious family, the inscription ol 
which showed the value they set upon their antiquity : — 

“ Locus Sepulturse, 

Antiquessimae Familios 
De Haga 
De Bemerside.” 

In revertiflg to the days of his childhood, Scott observed 
that the lameness which had disabled him in infancy gradually 
decreased ; he soon acquired strength in his limbs, and though 
he always limped, he became, even in boyhood, a great walker 
He used frequently to stroll from home and wander aBout the 
country for days together, picking up all kinds of local gossip, 
and observing popular scenes and characters. His father used 
to be vexed with him for this wandering propensity, and, 
shaking his head, would say he fancied the boy would make 
nothing but a pedler. As he grew older, he became a keen 
sportsman, and passed much of his time hunting and shooting. 
His field-sports led him into the most wild and unfrequented 
parts of the country, and in this way he picked up much 
of that local knowledge which he has since evinced in his 
writings. 

His first visit to Loch Katrine, he said, was in his boyish 
days, on a sl^oting excursion. The island, which he has 
made the romantic residence of the Lady of the Lake, was 
then garrisoned by an old man and his wife. Their house 
was vacant ; they had put the keytuiider the door, aiK^were 
absent fishing. It was at that time a peaceful residence, but 
became afterwards a resort of smugglers, until they were 
ferreted out. • , 

In after years, when Scott began to turn this local know 
ledge to literary account, he re\isited many of those scenes of 
his early ramblmgs, and endeavoured to secure the fugitive 
remains of the traditions and songs that had charmed his boy- 
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Stood. Wlien collecting materials for his Border Minstrelsy, 
he used, he said, to go from cottage to cottage and make the old 
wives repeat all they knew, if but two lines ; and by putting 
these scraps together, he retrieved many a fine characteristic 
old ballad or tradition from oblivion. 

I regret to say that I can recollect scarce anything of our 
visit to Dryburgh Abbey. It is on the estate of tlie Earl of 
Buchan. The religious edifice is a mere ruin, rich in Gothic 
antiquities, but especially interesting to Scott from containing 
the family vault and the tombs and monuments of his ances- 
tors. He appeared to feel much chagrin at their being in the ^ 
possession, and subject to the intermeddlings of the Earl, who 
was represented as a nobleman of an eccentric character. The 
latter, however, set great value on these sepulchral relics, and 
had expressed a lively anticipation of one day or other having 
the honour of burying Scott, and adding his monument to the 
collection, which he intended should be worthy of the “ mighty 
Minstrbl of the North,” — a prospective compliment which was 
by no means relished by the object of it. 

One of my pleasant rambles with Scott, about the neigh 
bourhood of Abbotsford, was taken in company with Mi- 
William Laidlaw, the steward of his estate. This was a 
gentleman for whom Scott entertained a particular value. He 
had been bom to a competency, had been well educated, his 
mind was richly stored with varied information, and he was 
a man of sterling moral worth. Having been reduced by 
misfortune, Scott had got him to take charge of his estate 
He lived at a small farm on the hill-side above Abbotsford, 
and was treated by Scott as a cherished and cor^dential friend, 
rather than a dependant. 

As the day was showem, Scott was attended by one of his 
retai*iers, named Tommift Purdie, who carried his plaid, and 
who deserves especial mention. Sophia Scott used to call 
him her father's grand vizier, and she gave a playful account 
one evening, as she was hanging on her father’s arm, of the 
consultations which he and Tommie used to have about matters 
relative to farming. Purdie was tenacious of his opinions, 
and he and Scott would have long disputes in front of the 
house, as to something that was to be done on the estate, until 
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tile lattar, fairly tired out, would abandon tbe ground and tbe® 
argximent, exclaiming, “ Well, well, Tom, bave it your own 
way’” 

• After a time, however, Purdie would present himself at 
fhe door of the parlour, and observe, “ I ha’ been thinking 
over the matter, and upon the whole I think I’ll take your 
honour’s advice.” 

Scott laughed heartily when this anecdote was told of him. 
“ It was with him and Tom,” he said, as it vfas with^an old 
^ laird and a pet servant, whom ho had indulged until he was 
positive beyond all endurance. ‘ This won’t do 1’ cried the 
old laird, in a passion, ‘ we can’t live together any longer — 
we must part.’^ * An’ where the de’il does your honour mean 
to go ?’ replied fhe other.” 

I would, moreover, observe of Tom Purdie, that he was a 
firm believer in ghosts, and warlocks, and all kinds of old 
wives’ fable. He was a religious man, too, mingling a little 
degree of Scottish pride in his devotion ; for though his salary 
was but twenty pounds a-year, he had managed to afford 
seven pounds for a family Bible. It is true he had one hun 
dred pounds clear of the world, and was looked up to by his 
comrades as a man of property. 

In the course of our morning’s walk, we stopped at a 
small house belonging to one of the labourers on the estate 
The object of Scott’s visit was to inspect a relic which had 
been digged up in the Roman camp, and which, if I recollect 
right, he pronounced to have been a tongs. It was produced 
by th^ cottager’s wife, a ruddy, healthy-looking dame, whom* 
Scott addressed by the name of Ailie. As he stood regarding 
the relic, turning it round and round, and making comments 
upon it, half grave, half comic, with the cottage group around 
him, all joining occasionally in ther colloquy, the inimitable 
character of Monkbarns was again brought to mind, and I 
seemed to see before me that prince of antiquarians and 
humourists holding forth to his unlearned and unbelieving 
neighbours. • ...» 

Whenever Scott touched in this way upon local antiquities, 
and in all his familiar conversations about local traditions and 
superstitions, there was always a sly and quiet humour running 
at the bottom of his discourse, and playing about his counte 
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nance, as if he sported \\ith the subject. It seemed tc me 
as if he distrusted his own enthusiasm, and was disposed to 
droll upon his own humours and peculiarities, yet, at the same 
time, a poetic gleam in his eye would show that he rtJally 
took a strong relish and interest in them. “ It was a pity,” 
lie said, “that antiquarians were generally so diy, for the 
subjects they handled were rich in historical and poetic recol 
lections, in picturesque details, in quaint and heroic charac- 
teristics, and in all kinds of carious and obsolete ceremonials 
They are always groping among the rarest materials fo^ 
poetiy, but they have no idea of turning them to poetic use. 
Now every fragment from old times has, in some degree, its 
stoiy with it, or gives an inkling of somethjpg characteristic 
of the circumstances and manners of its day, and so sets the 
imagination at work." 

For my own part, I never met with antiquarian so delight 
ful, either in his writings or his conversation ; and the quiet, 
sub-acid humour that was prone to mingle in his disquisitions, 
gave them, to me, a peculiar and an exquisite flavour. But 
he seemed, in fact, to undervalue everything that concerned 
himself. The play of his genius was so easy that he was un 
conscious of its mighty power, and made light of those sports 
of intellect that shamed the efforts and labours of other 
minds. 

Our ramble this morning took us again up the Rhymer’s 
Glen, and by Huntley Bank, and Huntley Wood, and the 
silver waterfall overhung with weeping birches and mountain 
ashes, those delicate and beautiful trees which grace th<8 green 
shaws and bumsides of Scotland. The heather, too, that 
closely woven robe of Scottish landscape ^Tvhicli covers the 
nakedness of its hills and mountains, tinted the neighbour- 
hood with soft and rich colours. As we ascended the glen, 
th^ prospects opened dJ)on ns ; Melrose, with its towers and 
pinnacles, lay helow^ ; beyond was the Eildcn hills, the Cowden 
Knowes, the Tweed, the Galla Water, and all the storied 
* vicinity; the whole landscape varied gleams of sunshine 
and driving showers. « 

Scott, as usual, took the lead, lifnping along with great 
activity, and in joyous inooa, giving scraps of border rhymes 
and border stories ; two or threq? times in the course of oiu 
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mlk vrere drizzling sliowers, which I su^oposed wonl^ 
put an end to our ramble, but my companions trudged on as 
unconcernedly as if it had been fine weather. 

• At length I asked whether we had not better seek some 
shelter. “ True,” said Scott, “ 1 did not recollect that you 
were not accustomed to our Scottish mists. This is a lachiy 
mose climate, evermore showering. We, however, are children 
of the mist, and must not mind a little whimpering of the 
clouds any more than a man must mind the weeping of an 
^ hysterical wife. As you are not accustomed to be wet through, 
as a matter of course, in a morning’s walk, we will bide a bit 
under the lea of this bank until the shower is over.” Taking 
his seat und^ shelter of a thicket, he called to his man 
George for his ?artan, then, turning to me, “ Come,” said he. 
“come under my plaidy, as the old song goes;” so, making 
me nestle down heside him, he wrapped a part of the plaid 
round me, and took me, as he said, under his wing. ^ 

While we were thus nestled together, he pointed to a hole 
in the opposite hank of the glen. That, he said, was the hole 
of an old grey badger, who was, doubtless, snugly housed in 
this had weather. Sometimes he saw him at the entrance of 
his hole, like a hermit at the door of his cell, telling his 
heads, or reading a homily. He had a great respect for the 
venerable anchorite, and would not suffer him to be disturbed. 
He was a kind of successor to Thomas the Rhymer, and, per- 
haps, might he Thomas himself leturned from fairy land, hut 
still under faiiy spell. 

Same accident turned the conversation upon Hogg the 
poet, in which Laidlaw, who wus seated beside us, took a part. 
Hogg had once 4)een a shepherd in the service of his father, 
and Laidlaw gave many interesting anecdotes of him, of which 
I now retain no recollection. Th^y used to tend the sheep 
together when Laidlaw was a boy, anu Hogg would recite" the 
first struggling conceptions of his muse. At night, when 
Laidlaw was quartered comfortably in bed in the farmhouse, 
poor Hogg would tr ifb to the shepherd's hut in the field on 
the hillside, and the^’e lie awake for horn's together, and look 
at the stars and make "jpoetry, which he would repeat the next 
day to his companion. 

Scott* spoke in warm leimis of Hogg, and repeated passages 
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from Ms 'beautiful poem of “ Kelmeny,” to wMch he gave gteat 
and well-merited praise. He gave, also, some amusing anec- 
dotes of Hogg, and his publisher, Blackwood, who was at that 
time just rising into the bibliographical importance which* he 
has since enjoyed. 

Hogg in one of his poems, I believe the “ Pilgrims of the 
Sun,” had dabbled a little in metaphysics, and, like his heroes, 
had got into the clouds. Blackwood, who began to affect 
criticism, argued stoutly with Mm as to the necessity of 
omitting or elucidating some obscure passage. Hogg was, 
immovable. 

“ But, man,” said Blackwood, “ I dinna ken what ye mean 
in this passage.” “ Hout tout, man,” reefed Hogg, im 
patiently, “ I dinna ken always what I mean mysel’.” There 
is many a metaphysical poet in the same predicament with 
honest Hogg. 

Scott promised to invite the Shepherd to Abbotsford 
during my visit, and I anticipated much gratification in 
meeting with him, from the account I had received of Ms 
character and manners and the great pleasure I had derived 
from Ms works. Circumstances, however, prevented Scott 
from performing his promise ; and to my great regret I left 
Scotland without seeing one of its most oiiginal and national 
characters. 

When the weather held up, we continued our walk until 
we came to a beautiful sheet of water in the bosom of the 
mountain, called, if I recollect right, the lake of Cauldshiel. 
Scott prided himself much upon this little Mediterranean sea 
in his dominions, and hoped I was not too much spoiled by 
our great lakes in America to relish it. He<^roposed to take 
me out to the centre of it to a fine point of view ; for which 
purpose we embarked in ^ small boat, wMch had been put on 
tlwlake by his neighhcCir, Lord Somerville. As I was about 
to step on board, I observed in large letters on one of the 
benches, “ Search No. 2.” I paused for a moment and re 
rpeated the inscription aloud, trying to 5ecollect something I 
had heard or read to which it alluded, p Pshaw,” cried Scott, 
it is only some of Lord Somerville’&^nonsense — get in ! In 
an instant scenes in the “ Antiquary” connected with “ Search 
No 1,” flashed upon my mind.!- “Ah! I remem'^ber now,” 
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said I, and with a laugh took my seat, hut adverted no more* 
to the circumstance. 

We had a pleasant row about the lake, which commanded 
some pretty scenery. The most interesting circumstance con- 
nected with it, however, according to Scott, was, that it was 
haunted by a bogle in the shape of a water-bull, which lived 
in the deep parts, and now and then came forth upon dry 
land and made a tremendous roaring that shook the very hills. 
This story had been current in the vicinity from time 
morial ; there was a man living who declared he had seen the 
Tjull, and he was believed hy many of his simple neighbours. 

“ I don’t choose to contradict the tale,” said Scott, “ for I am 
willing to hav^ my lake stocked with any fish, flesh, or fowl 
that my neighbours think proper to put into it ; and these old 
wives’ fables are a land of property in Scotland that belong 
to the estates and go with the soil. Our streams and lochs 
are like the rivers and pools in Geimany, that have all their 
Wasser Nixe, or water-witches, and I have a fancy for ‘these 
kind of amphibious bogles and hobgoblins.” 

Scott went on, after we had landed, to make many remarks, 
mingled with picturesque anecdotes, concerning the fabulous 
beings with which the Scotch were apt to people the wild 
streams and lochs that occur in the solemn and lonely scenes 
of their mountains, and to compare them with similar super- 
stitions among the northern nations of Europe ; hut Scotland, 
he said, was above all other countries for this wild and vivid 
progeny of the fancy, from the nature of the sceneiy, tht> 
misty magnificence and vagueness of the climate, the wild and 
gloomy events c/ its history; the clannish divisions of its 
people ; their local feelings, notions, and prejudices ; the indi- 
viduality of their dialect, in which all kinds of odd and 
peculiar notions were incorporated ; ^)j the secluded lift of 
their mountaineers ; the lonely habits of their pastoral people, 
much of whose time was passed on the solitary hillsides ; their 
traditional songs, whkh clothed every rock and stream with 
old-world stories, handed down from age to age, and gene- 
ration to generation. The Scottish mind, he said, was made 
up of poetry and strong common sense ; and the very strength 
of the latter gave perpetuity»and luxuriance to the former. Tt 
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a strong tenacious soil, into which, when once a seed cf 
poetry fell, it struck deep root and brought forth abundantly 
You will never weed these popular stories and songs and 
superstitions out of Scotland,” said he. “ It is not so much 
that the people believe in them, as that they delight in them 
They belong to the native hills and streams, of which they are 
fond ; and to the history of their forefathers, of which they are 
proui” 

“ It would do your heart good,” continued he, “ to see a 
number of our poor country people seated round the ingle 
:^ook, which is generally capacious enough, and passing the 
long, dark, dreary winter nights listening to some old wife, or 
strolling gaberlunzie, dealing out auld-world^ stories about 
bogles and warlocks, or about raids and forays, and border 
skirmishes ; or reciting some ballad stuck full of those fighting 
names that stir up a true Scotchman’s blood like the sound of 
a trumpet. These traditional tales and ballads have lived for 
ages hi mere oral circulation, being passed from father to son, 
or rather from grandam to grandchild, and are a kind of 
hereditary property of the poor peasantry, of which it would 
be hard to deprive them, as they have not circulating libraries 
to supply them with works of fiction in their place.” 

I do not pretend to give the precise words, but, as nearly 
as I can from scanty memorandums and vague recollections, 
the leading ideas of Scott. I am constantly sensible, how 
ever, how far I fall short of his copiousness and richness. 

He went on to speak of the elves and sprites, so frequent 
in Scottish legend. “ Our fairies, however,” said he, “ though 
they dress in green, and gambol by moonlight about the banks, 
and shaws, and bumsides, are not such pleasa;^it little folks as 
the English fairies, but are apt to bear more of the warlock 
in their natures, and to plry spiteful tricks. When T was a 
boy,fi[ used to look wistfally at the green hillocks that were 
said to be haunted by fairies, and felt sometimes as if I should 
like to lie down by them and sleep, and be carried off to Fairy 
IJjand, only that I did not like some of th& cantrips which used 
now and then to be played off upon visitors.” 

Here Scott recounted, in graphic '-style, and with much 
humour, a little story which used to he current in the neigh- 
bourhood, of an honest burgess of pelkirk, who, being at work 

i 
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upon the hiH of Peatlaw, fell asleep upon one of these ' faiiy * 
knowes,” or hillocks. When he awoke, he rubbed his eyes 
and gazed about him with astonishment, for he was in the 
market-place of a great city, with a crowd of people bustling 
about him, not one of whom he knew. At length he accosted 
a bystander, and asked him the name of the place. “ Hout, 
man,” replied the other, “ are ye in the heart o’ Glasgow, and 
Speer the name of it ?” The poor man was astonished, and 
would not believe either ears or eyes ; he insisted that he had 
laid down to sleep but half an hour before on the Peatlaw, 
dear Selkirk. He came well-nigh being taken up for a mad 
man, when, fortunately, a Selkirk man came by who knew 
him, and took charge of him, and conducted him back to his 
native place, fesre, however, he was likely to fare no better, 
when he spoke of having been whisked in his sleep from the 
Peatlaw to Glasgow. The truth of the matter at length 
came out ; his coat, which he had taken off when at work on 
the Peatlaw, was found lying near a “ fairy knowe,” and his 
bonnet, which was missing, was discovered on the weathercock 
of Lanark steeple. So it was as clear as day that k© had 
been carried through the air by the fairies while he was 
sleeping, and his bonnet had been blown off by the way. 

I give this little story but meagrely from a scanty memo- 
randum ; Scott has related it in somewhat different style in a 
note to one of his poems : but in narration these anecdotes 
derived their chief zest from the quiet but delightful humour, 
the honliomie, with which he seasoned them, and the sly 
glance of the eye from under his bushy eyebrows, with which 
they wore accompanied 

That day at dinner we had Mr. Laidlaw and his wife, and 
a female friend who accompanied them. The latter was a 
very intelligent, respectable person, abcfat the middle age, acid 
was treated with particular attention and courtesy by Scott. 
Our dinner was a most agreeable one ; for the ^ests were 
evidently cherished visitors to the house, and felt that they , 
were appreciated 

When they were g6n«, Scott spoke of them in the most 
cordial manner. “ I wished to show you,” said he, “ some of 
our really Excellent, plain Sciptch people ; not fine gentlemen 
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«and ladies, for such you can meet with everywhere, and thej 
are everywhere the same. The character of a nation is not 
to he learnt from its fine folks.” 

He then went on with a particular eulogium on the lady 
who had accompanied the Laidlaws. She was the daughter, 
he said, of a poor country clergyman, who had died in debt, 
and left her an orphan and destitute. Having had a good 
plain education, she immediately set up a child’s school, and 
had soon a numerous flock under her care, by which she 
earned a decent maintenance. That, however, was not her 
main object. Her first care was to pay off her father’s debts, 
that no ill word or ill will might rest upon his memory. This, 
by dint of Scottish economy, backed by filial^ reverence and 
pride, she accomplished, though in the effoSt she subjected 
herself to every privation. Not content with this, she in 
certain instances refused to take pay for the tuition of the 
children of some of her neighbours, who had befriended hei 
father- in his need, and had since fallen into poverty. “ In a 
word,” added Scott, “she is a fine old Scotch girl; and I 
delight in her more than in many a fine lady I have known, 
and I have known many of the finest.” 

It is time, however, to draw this rambling narrative to a 
close. Several days were passed by me in the way I have 
attempted to describe, in almost constant, familiar, and joyous 
conversation with Scott; it was as if I were admitted to a 
social communion with Shakspeare, for it was with one of a 
kindred, if not equal genius. Every night I retired with my 
mind filled with delightful recollections of the day, and every 
morning I rose with the certainty of new fnijoyment. The 
days thus spent I shall ever look back to as among the very 
happiest of my life ; for was conscious at the time of being 
haj^y. r 

The only sad moment that I experienced at Abbotsford 
was that of my departure ; but it was cheered with the pros- 
„pect of soon returning: for I had pr'*'mised, after making 
a tour in the Highlands, to come and jpass a few more days 
on the banks of the Tweed, when Scott intended to invite 
Hogg the poet to meet me. I took a kind farewell of the 
family, with each of whom I had been highly pleased. If 1 
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have refrained from dwelling particularly on their several 
characters, and giving anecdotes of them individually, it is 
because I consider them shielded by the sanctity of domestic 
life : Scott, on the contrary, belongs to history. As he accom- 
panied me on foot, however, to a small gate on the confines of 
his premises, I could not refrain from expressing the enjoy- 
ment I had experienced in his domestic circle, and passing 
some warm eulogiums on the young folks from whom I had 
just parted. I shall never forget his reply. “ They hsfre kind 
^ hearts,” said he, “ and that is the main point as to human 
happiness. They love one another, poor things, which is 
everything in domestic life. The best wish I can make you, 
my friend,” added he, laying his hand upon my shoulder, “ is, 
that when you return to your own country, you may get mar- 
ried, and have a family of young bairns about you. If you 
are happy, there they are to share your happiness — and if 
you are otherwise, there they are to comfort you.” • 

By this time we had reached the gate, when he halted, 
and took my hand. “ I will not say farewell,” said he, 
“ for it is always a painful word; hut I will say. Come again. 
When you have made your tour to the Highlands, come here 
and give me a few more days — hut come when you please, 
you will always find Abbotsford open to you, and a hearty 
welcome.” 

I have thus given, in a rude style, my main recollections of 
what occurred during my sojourn at Abbotsford, and I feel 
mortified that I can give but such meagre, scattered, and 
colourless details of what was so copious, rich, and varied. 
During several days that I passed there, Scott was in admi- 
rable vein. From early mom until^dinner-time he was ram- 
bling about, showing me the neighjiourhood ; and duwng 
dinner, and until late at night, engaged in social conversation 
No time was reserved for &mself ; he seemed as if his only 
occupation was to entertain me ; and yet I was almost an en- 
tire stranger to him,— one of whom he knew nothing, hut an 
idle book I had written, and which, some years before, haa 
amused him. But such* was Scott — he appeared to have no- 
thing to do hut lavish his time, attention, and conversation 
on those around. It was dTfidcult to imagine what time he 
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found to write those volumes that were incessantly issuing 
from the press; all of vhich, too, were of a nature to require 
reading and research. I could not find that his life was ever 
otherwise than a life of leisure and haphazard recreation, 
such as it w’as during my visit. He scarce ever balked a 
party of pleasure or a sporting excursion, and rarely pleaded 
his own concerns as an excuse for rejecting those of others. 
During my visit I heard of other visitors who had preceded 
me, and who must have kept him occupied for many days, 
and I have had an opportunity of knowing the course of his ^ 
daily life for some time subsequently. Not long after my 
departure from Abbotsford, my friend Wilkie arrived there, 
to paint a picture of the Scott family. He ^^onnd the house 
full of guests. Scott’s whole time was taken up in riding and 
driving about the countiy, or in social conversation at home. 

“ All this time,” said Wilkie to me, “ I did not presume to 
ask Mr Scott to sit for his portrait, for I saw he had not 
a moment to spare ; I waited for the guests to go away, but 
as fast as one went another arrived, and so it continued for 
several days, and with each set he was completely occupied. 
At length all went off, and we were quiet. I thought, how- 
ever, Mr. Scott will now shut himself up among his hooks and 
papers, for he has to make up for lost time ; it won’t do for me 
to ask him now to sit for his picture. Laidlaw, who managed 
his estate, came in, and Scott turned to liim, as I supposed, 
to consult about business. ‘Laidlaw,’ said he, ‘to-morrow 
morning we’ll go across the water, and take the dogs with us 
— there’s a place where I think wo shall he able to- find a 
liare.’ ” 

“ In short,” added Wilkie, “ I found that instead of busi- 
ness he was thinking only of amusement, as if he had nothing 
in f^he world to occupy<.him ; so I no longer feared to intmde 
upon him.” 

The conversation of Scott was frank, hearty, picturesque, 
and dramatic. During the time of my visit he inclined to the 
‘ comic rather than the grave, in his anecdotes and stories ; and 
such, I was told, was his general inclination. He relished a 
joke, or a trait of humour in social intercourse, and laughed 
with right good will. He talked not for effect, nor display, 
but from the flow of his spirits, fhe stores of his memory, and 
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the vigour of his imagination. He had a natural turn f(A 
narration, and his narratives and descriptions were without 
effort, yet wonderfully graphic. He placed the scene before 
jQu like a picture ; he gave the dialogue with the appropriate 
dialect or peculiarities, and described the appearance and 
characters of his personages with that spirit and felicity 
evinced in his writings. Indeed, his conversation reminded 
me continually of his novels ; and it seemed to me that, during 
the whole time I was with him, he talked enougja to fill 
volumes, and that they could not have been filled more 
• delightfully. 

He was as good a listener as talker, appreciating everj^ 
thing that others said, however humble might be their rank 
or pretensions, •and was quick to testify his perception of any 
point in their discourse. He arrogated nothing to himself, 
but was perfectly unassuming and unpretending, entering with 
heart and soul into the business, or pleasure, or, I had almost 
said, folly, of the hour and the company. No one’s concerns, 
no one’s thoughts, no one’s opinions, no one’s tastes and plea- 
sures, seemed beneath him. He made himself so thoroughly 
the companion of those with whom he happened to be, that 
they forgot for a time his vast superiority, and only recol- 
lected and wondered, when all was over, that it was Scott 
with whom they had been on such familiar terms, and in whose 
society they had felt so perfectly at their ease. 

It was delightful to observe the generous spirit in which 
he spoke of all his literary contemporaries, quoting the 
beauties of their works ; and this, too, with respect to persons 
with whom he might have been supposed to be at variance in 
literature or politics. Jeffrey, it was thought, had ruffled his 
plumes in one of his reviews, yet Scott spoke of him in terms 
of high and warm eulogy, both as m author and as a man. 

His humour in conversation, as m his works, was genial 
and free from all causticity. He had a quick perception of 
faults and foibles, but he looked upon poor human nature with 
an indulgent eye, relishing what was good and pleasant, tole- 
rating what was frail, and pitying what was evil. It is this 
beneficent spirit which gives such an air of bonhomie to 
Scott’s humour throughout all his works. He played with the 
foibles and errors of his feliow-heings, and presented them in a 
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thousand whimsical and characteristic iights, hut the kind- 
ness and generosity of his nature would not allow him to be 
a satirist. I do not recollect a sneer throughout his conver- 
sation any more than there is throughout his works. ^ 

Such is a rough sketch of Scott, as I saw him in private 
life, not merely at the time of the visit here narrated, but in 
the casual intercourse of subsequent years. Of his public 
character and merits all the world can judge. His works have 
incorporated themselves with the thoughts and concerns of the 
whole civilized world, for a quarter of a century, and have had 
a controlling influence over the age in which he lived. But 
when did a human being ever exercise an influence more 
salutary and benignant? Who is there tha^, on looking 
back over a great portion of his life, does not firTd the genius of 
Scott administering to his pleasures, beguiling his cares, and 
soothing his lonely sorrows ? Who does not still regard his 
works as a treasury of pure enjoyment, an armory to which 
to resort in time of need, to find weapons with which to fight 
otf the evils and the griefs of life ? For my own part, in 
periods of dejection I have hailed the announcement of a 
new work from his pen as an earnest of certain pleasure in 
store for me, and have looked forward to it as a traveller in a 
waste looks to a green spot at a distance, where he feels as- 
sured of solace and refreshment. When I consider how much 
he has thus contributed to the better hours of my past exis 
tence, and how independent his works still make me, at times 
of all the world for my enjoyment, I bless my stars that cast 
my lot in his days, to be &us cheered and gladdened b^ the 
outpourings of his genius. I consider it one of the greatest 
advantages that I have derived from my litei^aiy career, that 
it has elevated me into genial communion with such a spirit ; 
and as a tribute of gratitude for his friendship, and veneration 
for hits memory, I cast th^s humble stone upon his cairn, which 
will soon, I trust, be piled aloft with the contributions of 
abler hands, 
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* HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

Being about to give a few sketches, taken during a three 
weeks’ sojourii^in the ancestral mansion of the late Lord 
Byron, I think it proper to premise some brief particulars 
concerning its history. 

Newstead Abbey is one of the finest specimens in existence 
of those quaint and romantic piles, half castle, half convent, 
which remain as monuments of the olden times of England. 
It stands, too, in the midst of a legendary neighbourhood ; 
being in the heart of Sherwood Forest, and surrounded by 
the haunts of Eobin Hood and his band of outlaws, so famous 
In ancient ballad and nursery tale. It is true the forest 
scarcely exists but in name, and the tract of country over 
which it once extended its broad solitudes and shades is now 
an open and smiling region, cultivated with parks and farms, 
and enlivened with villages. 

Newstead, which probably once exerted a monastic sway 
over this region, and controlled the consciences of the rude 
foresters, was originally a priory, founded in the latter part of 
the twelfth century by Henry II., at the time when he 
sought, by building of shrines and Qpnvents, and by other acts 
of external piety, to expiate the murier of Thomas a Be<iket. 
The priory was dedicated to God and the Virgin, and was 
inhabited by a fraternity of canons regular of St. Augustine 
This order was origi^(ally simple and abstemious in its mode 
of living, and exemplaiy in its conduct ; but it would seern 
that it gradually lapsed, into those abuses which disgraced too 
many of the wealthy monastic establishments : for there are 
documents among its archives which intimate the prevalence 
of gross misrule and dissolute sensuality among its members 
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At the time of the dissolution of the convents during the 
reign of Henry VIII., Newstead underwent a sudden reverse, 
being given, with the neighbouring manor and rectory of 
Papelwick, to Sir John Byron, Steward of Manchester atid 
Pwochdale, and Lieutenant of Sherwood Forest. This ancient 
family woithy figures in the traditions of the Abbey, and in 
the ghost stories with which it abounds, under the quaint and 
graphic appellation of “ Sir John Byron the Little with the 
great Beard.” He converted the saintly edifice into a castel 
lated dwelling, making it his favourite residence and the seat 
of his forest jurisdiction. 

The Byron family being subsequently ennobled by a 
baronial title, and enriched by various possessions, maintained 
great style and retinue at Newstead. The proud edifice par- 
took, however, of the vicissitudes of the times, and Lord 
Byron, in one of his poems, represents it as alternately the 
scene f)i lordly wassailing and of civil war : — 

“ Hark, how the haU resounding to the strain, 

Shakes with the martial music’s novel din ! 

The heralds of a warrior’s haughty reign, 

High crested banners, wa' e thy walls within. 

Of changmg sentinels the distant hum. 

The inirth of feasts, the clang of burnish’d arms, 

The braying trumpet, and the hoarser drum, 

Unite in concert with increased alarms.” 

About the middle of the last century, the Abbey came 
into the possession of another noted character, uho makes no 
less figure in its shadowy traditions than Sir John the dLjittle 
with the great Beard. This was the grand-uncle of the poet, 
familiarly known among the gossiping chfbniclers of the 
Abbey as ** the Wicked Lord Byron.” He is represented as 
a of irritable pass^ris and vindictive temper, in the in- 
dulgence of which an incident occurred which gave a turn to 
his whole character and life, and in some measure affected the 
fortunes of the Abbey. In his neighbourhood lived his kins- 
faan and friend, Mr. Chaworth, proprietor of Annesley Hall. 
Being together in London in 1705, in aichambor of the Star 
and Garter tavern in Pall Mall, a quarrel arose between thorn. 
Byron insisted upon settling it upon the spot by single combat. 
They fought witho seconds, by tbp dim light of a candle, and 
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Mr. Chawortli, although the most expert swordsman, received 
a mortal wound. With his dying breath he related sudh 
particulars of the contest as induced the coroner’s jury to 
return a verdict of wilful murder. Lord Byron was sent to 
the Tower, and subseq[uently tried before the House of Peers 
where an ultimate verdict was given of manslaughter. 

He retired after this to the Abbey, where he shut himself 
up to brood over his disgraces ; grew gloomy, morose, and 
fantastical, and indulged in fits of passion and caprice that 
made him the theme of rural wonder and scandal. , No tale 
was too wild or too monstrous for vulgar belief. Like his 
successor the poet he was accused of all kinds of vagaiies and 
wickedness. It was said that he always went armed, as if 
prepared to «ommit murder on the least provocation. At one 
time, when a gentleman of his neighbourhood was to dine tete- 
a-tete with him, it is said a brace of pistols ivere gravely laid 
with the knives and forks upon the table, as part of the regular 
table furniture, and implements that might be needed in the 
course of the repast. Another rumour states, that being 
exasperated at his coachman for disobedience to orders, he 
shot him on the spot, threw his body into the coach where 
Lady Byron was seated, and, mounting the box, officiated in 
his stead. At another time, according to the same vulgar 
rumours, he threw her ladyship into the lake in front of the 
Abbey, where she would have been drowned but for the timely 
aid of the gardener. These stories are doubtless exaggera- 
tions of trivial incidents which may have occurred ; but it is 
certain that the wayw'ard passions of this unhappy man caused 
a separation from his wife, and finally spread a solitude 
around him. Being displeased at the marriage of his son and 
heir, he displ^fyed an inveterate malignity towards him. Not 
being able to cut off his succession to the Abbey estate, which 
descended to him by entail, he endeavoured to injure it as 
much as possible, so that it might come a mere wreck into his 
hands. For this purpose he suffered the Abbey to fall out of 
repair, and everything to go to waste oboui it, and cui; down 
all the limber on *1110 estate, laying low many a tract of »ld 
Sherwood Forest, go that the Abbey lands lay stript and bare 
of all their ancient h?)nouiN. He was bafiled in his unnatimal 
revcngp by the premature death ot his son, and passed the 
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remainder of his days in his deserted and dilapidated halls, 
a gloomy misanthrope, brooding amidst the scenes he had laid 
desolate 

His 'v^ayward humours drove from him all neighbourly 
society, and for a part of the time he was almost without 
domestics. In his misanthropic mood, when at variance with all 
human Mnd, he took to feeding crickets, so that in process of 
time the Abbey was overrun with them, and its lonely halls 
made more lonely at night by their monotonous music. Tradi- 
tion adds that, at his death, the crickets seemed aware that 
they had lost their patron and protector, for they one and all 
packed up bag and baggage and left the Abbey, trooping 
across its courts and corridors in all directions. 

The death of the “ Old Lord,” or “ the ?^^icked Lord 
Byron,” for he is known by both appellations, occurred in 
1798, and the Abbey then passed into the possession of the 
poet. The latter was hut eleven years of age, and living in 
humble jStyle with his mother in Scotland. Tliey came soon 
after to England to take possession. Moore gives a simple 
but striking anecdote of the first arrival of the poet at the 
domains of his ancestors. 

They had arrived at the Newstead toll-bar, and saw the 
woods of the Abbey stretching out to receive them, when 
Mrs, Byron, affecting to be ignorant of the place, asked the 
woman of the toll-house to whom that seat belonged ? She was 
told that the owner of it. Lord Byron, had been some months 
dead, “And who is tlae next heir?” asked the proud and 
happy mother. “ They say,” answered the old woman, “ it is 
a little boy who lives at Aberdeen.” “And this is ho, bless 
him!” exclaimed the nurse, no longer able to contain herself, 
and turning to kiss with delight the young lord who was 
seated on her lap.'' , 

Dialing Lord Byron’s ]piinority, the Abbey was let to Lord 
Grey de Euthyn ; but the poet visited it occasionally during 
the Harrow vocations, when he resided with his mother at 
lodgings in Nottingham. It was treated little better by its 
prifsent tenant than by the old lord who preceded him ; so 
that when, in the autumn of 1808, Lord Byron took up bds 


Sloore's Life of Lor^ Byron. 
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abode there, it was in a ruinous condition. The following line® 
from his own pen may give some idea of its condition : — 

“ Through thy battlements, Newstead, the hollow winds whistle, 

, Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to decay; 

In thy once smiling garden the hemlock and thistle 
Have choked up the rose which once bloomed in the way. 

Of the mail-covered barons who, proudly, to battle, 

Led thy vassals from Europe to Palestme’s plain, 

The escutcheon and shield, which with every wind rattle, 

Are the only sad vestiges now that remain.”* , 

In another poem he expresses the melancholy feeling with 
^ which he took possession of Ms ancestral mansion: — 

“ Newstead ! what saddening scene of change is thine I 
Thy ycgming arch betokens sure decay : 

The last atd youngest of a noble line 
Now holds thy mouldering turrets in Ms sway. 

Deserted now, he scans thy grey-worn towers, 

Thy vaults, where dead of feudal ages sleep, 

Thy cloisters, pervious to the wintry showers, • 

These-— these he views, and views them but to weep 
Yet he prefers thee to the gilded domes, 

Or gewgaw grottoes of the vainly great; 

Yet lingers mid thy damp and mossy tombs, 

Nor breathes a murmur ’gainst the will of fate/’f 

Lord Byron had not fortune sufficient to put the pile in 
extensive repair, nor to maintain anytMng like the state of 
Ms ancestors. He restored some of the apartments, so as to 
furnish his mother with a comfortable habitation, and fitted 
up a quaint study for Mmself, in which, among hooks and 
busts, and other library furniture, were two skulls of the 
ancient friars, grinning on each side of an antique cross. One 
of his gay comp^ions gives a picture of Newstead when thus 
repaired, and the picture is sufficiently desolate. 

“ There are two tiers of cloisters, with a variety of cells 
and rooms about them, which, though%iot inhabited, nor i5i an 
inhabitable state, might easily he made so ; and many of the 
original rooms, among which is a fine stone hall, are still in 
use. Of the Abbey thurch, one cud only remains ; and th^ 
old kitchen, with a long range of apartments, is reduced to a 
heap of rubbish. Leading from the Abbey to the modem 

Lines on leaving Newstead Abbey. 

« Elegy on Nfwstead Abbey 
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fart of the habitation is a noble room, seventy feet in length 
and twenty-three in breadth ; but every part of the house dis- 
plays neglect and decay, save those which the present lord has 
lately fitted up.”'*' 

Even the repairs thus made were hut of transient benefit, 
for the roof being left in its dilapidated state, the rain soon 
penetrated into the apartments which Lord Byron had re- 
stored and decorated, and in a few years rendered them 
almost as desolate as the rest of the Abbey. 

Still he felt a pride in the ruinous old edifice ; its very 
dreary and dismantled state addressed itself to his poetical 
imagination, and to that love of the melancholy and the grand 
which is evinced in all his writings. “ Come w]^at may,” said 
he in one of his letters, “ Newstead and I st;:ind or fall toge- 
ther. I have now lived on the spot. I have fixed my heart 
upon it, and no pressure, present or future, shall induce me 
to barter the last vestige of our inheritance. I have that 
pride within me which will enable me to support difficulties : 
could I obtain in exchange for Newstead Abbey the first for- 
tune in the country, I would reject the proposition.” 

His residence at the Abbey, however, was fitful and uncer- 
tain. He passed occasional portions of time there, sometimes 
studiously and alone, oftener idly and recklessly, and occa- 
sionally with young and gay companions, in riot and revelrj’, 
and the indulgence of all kinds of mad caprice. The 
Abbey was by no means benefitted by these roystering inmates, 
who sometimes played off monkish mummeries about the 
cloisters, at other times turned the state chambers into 
schools for boxing and single-stick, and shot pistols in the 
great hall. The country people of the neighbourhood were 
as much puzzled by these madcap vagaries of the new incum- 
bent as by the gloomier habits of the “ Old Lord,” and began 
to think that madness was inherent in the Byron race, or that 
some wayward star ruled over the Abbey. 

It is needless to enter into a detail of the circumstances 
^hich led his Lordship to sell his ancestral estate, notwith- 
standing the partial predilections and ho^’editary feeling which 
he had so eloquently expressed. FortJunately it fell into the 
hands of a man who possessed something of a poetical tem ■ 
♦ Loiter of tlie late Chailes S?inner Mathews, Esq. 
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perament, and who cherished an enthusiastic admiration fdi 
Lord Byron. Colonel (at that time Major) Wildman had 
been a schoolmate of the poet, and sat with him on the same 
fdrm at Harrow. He had subsequently distinguished himself 
in the war of the Peninsula, and at the battle of Waterloo, 
and it was a great consolation to Lord Byron, in parting with 
his family estate, to know that it would be held by one capable 
of restoring its faded glories, and who would respect and pre- 
serve all the monuments and memorials of his line.^* . 

The confidence of Lord Byron in the good feeling and 
good taste of Colonel Wildman has been justified by the 
event. Under his judicious eye and munificent hand the 
venerable and romantic pile has risen from its ruins in all its 
old monastic and baronial splendour, and additions have been 
made to it in perfect conformity of style. The groves and 
forests have been replanted ; the lakes and fish-ponds cleaned 
out, and the gardens rescued from the “hemlock and thistle,” 
and restored to their pristine and dignified formality. 

The farms on the estate have been put in complete order, 

* The following letter, written in the course of the transfer of the 
estate, has never been published : — 

Venice f Nov. 18, 1818. 

My DEAB "WlLDlMEAN, 

Mr. Hanson is on the eve of his return, so that I have only time to 
return a few inadequate thanks for your ve^ kind letter. I should 
regret to trouble you with any requests of mine, in regard to the pre- 
servation of any signs of my family, which may still exist at Newstead, 
and leave every thing of that kmd to your own feelings, present or 
futuift, upon the subject. The portrait which you flatter me by desiring 
would not be worth to you your trouble and expense of such an e^edi- 
tion, hut you may rely upon having the \ery first that may be painted, 
and which may seem worth your acceptance. 

I trust that Newstead will, being y^urs, remain so, and that it may 
see you as happy, as I am very sure that y^u will make your dependants. 
With regard to myself, } ou may be sure that whether in the foftrth, or 
fiftli, or sixth form at Harrow, or in the fl.uotuations of after life, I shall 
always remember with regai i my old schoolfellow — fellow monitqp, and 
friend, and recognise yith respect the gallant soldier, who, with all the 
advantages of tbrlune and allurements of youth to a life of pleasure, 
devoted himself to du|jics of a nobler order, and will receive his reward 
in the esteem and admiration oi his country. 

Ever yf>urs most trulj «ind affoctioiiatcly, 

BYEON. 
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i5*ew farmhouses built of stone, in the picturesque ai id com- 
fortable style of the old English granges; the hereditary 
tenants secured in their paternal homes, and treated with the 
most considerate indulgence: everything, in a word, gives 
happy indicsations of a liberal and beneficent landlord. 

What most, however, will interest the visitors to the 
Abbey in favour of its present occupant, is the reverential 
care with which he has preserved and renovated every monu- 
ment and relic of the Byron family, and every object in any 
wise connected with the memory of the poet. Eighty thou c 
sand pounds have already been expended upon the venerable 
pile, yet the work is still going on, and Newstead promises to 
realize the hope faintly breathed by the poet \^3n bidding it 
^ melancholy farewell — 

“ Haply thy sun emer^g, yet may shine, 

Thee to irradiate with meridian ray ; 

^ Hours splendid as the past may stall be thine, 

And hless thy future, as thy former day/" 


ARRIVAL AT THE ABBEY. 

I HAD been passing a merry Christmas in the good old style 
at Barlhoro’ Hall, a venerable family mansion in Derbyshire, 
and set off to finish the holidays with the hospitable pro 
prietor of Newstead Abbey. A drive of seventeen nilos 
through a pleasant country, part of it the storied region of 
Sherwood Forest, brought me to the gate of h^wstead Park. 
The aspect of the park was by no means imposing, the fine 
old trees that once adorned^ it having been laid low by Lord 
Byroifs wayward predece&or. 

Entering the gate, the postchaise rolled heavily along a 
sandy road, between naked declivities, gradually descending 
into one of those gentle and sheltered valleys, in which the 
sleek monks of old loved to nestle themselves. Here a sweep 
of the road round an anglo of a garden '^all brought us full in 
front of the venerable edifice, embosomed in the valley, with 
a beautifu’ sheet of water spreading font befox'e it 
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The irregular grey pile of motley architecture an&werei 
to the description given by Lord Byron : 

“ An old, old monastery once, and now 
• Still older mansion, of a ricli and rare 

Mixed Gothic 

One end was fortified by a castellated tower, bespeaking 
the baronial and warlike days of the edifice ; the other end 
maintained its primitive monastic character. A ruined chapel, 
flanked by a solemn grove, still reared its front entire. It is 
* true, the threshold of the once frequented portal was grass- 
grown, and the great lancet window, once glorious with painted 
glass, was now entwined and overhung with ivy ; but the old 
convent cross*atill braved both time and tempest on the pin- 
nacle of the chapel, and below, the blessed effigies of the 
Virgin and child, sculptured in grey stone, remained unin- 
jured in their niche, giving a sanctified aspect to the pile.t- 
A flight of rooks, tenants of the adjacent grovft, were 
hovering about the ruin and balancing themselves upon every 
airy projection, and looked down with curious eye and cawed as 
the postchaise rattled along beb >w 

The chamberlain of the Abbey, a most decorous personage, 
dressed in black, received us at the portal. Here, too, we en- 
countered a memento of Lord B^Ton, a great black and white 
Newfoundland dog, that had accompanied his remains from 
Greece. He was descended from the famous Boatswain, and 
inherited his generous qualities. He was a cherished inmate 
of the Abbey, and honoui'ed and caressed by every visitor 
Conducted by the chamberlain, and followed by the dog, who 
assisted in doing the honours of the house, we passed through 
a long low-vaulted hall, supported by massive Gothic arches, 
and not a little resembling the crypt of a cathedral, being the 
basement story of the Abbey. ^ m 

From this we ascended a stone staircase, at the head of 

* «_ in a higiicr niche, alone, but crown’d, 

The Virgin'" Mother of the God-bom child, 

With her son #n her blessed arms, looked round, 

Spared by some chance, when all beside w-as spoil’d: 

She made file earth below seem holy ground.” 

I>on Juan, Canto III. 
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nhicli a pair of folding-doors admitted us into a broad corridoi 
that ran round the interior of the Abbey. The “windows of the 
corridor looked into a quadrangular grass-grown court, forming 
the hollow centre of the pile. In the midst of it rose a lofty 
and fantastic fountain, wrought of the same grey stone as the 
main edifice, and which has been well described by Lord 
Byron : — 

** Amidst the court a Gothic fountain plaj’d, 

Symmetrical, but deck’d witli carvings quaint, 

•Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 

And here perhaps a monster, there a saint . 

The spring rush’d through grim mouths of granite made, 

And sparkled into basins, uhere it spent 
Its little torrent in a thousand bubbles, 

Like man’s vain glory, and his vainer troubh^s^’* 

Around this quadrangle were low-vaulted cloisters, with 
Grothic arches, once the secluded walks of the monks: the 
corridor along which we were passing was built above these 
cloisters, and their hollow arches seemed to reverberate every 
footfall. Everything thus far had a solemn monastic air ; but, 
on arriving at an angle of the corridor, the eye, glancing along 
a shadowy gallery, caught a sight of two dark figures in plate 
armour, with closed visors, bucklers braced, and swords drawn, 
standing motionless against the wall. They seemed two 
phantoms of the chivalrous era of the Abbey. 

Here the chamberlain, throwing open a folding- door, 
ushered us at once into a spacious and lofty saloon, which 
offered a brilliant contrast to the quaint and sombre apart- 
ments we had traversed. It was elegantly furnished, autd the 
walls hung with paintings, yet something of its original archi- 
tecture had been preserved and blended with^ modem embel- 
lishments. There were the stone-shafted casements and the 
deep bow-window of former times. The carved and panelled 
woodwork of the lofty celling had likewise been carefully re- 
stored, and its Gothic and grotesque devices painted and 
gildod in their ancient style. 

^ Here, too, were emblems of the foriiJer and latter days of 
the Abbey, in the effigies of the first apd last of the Byron 
line that held sway over its destinies, At the upper end of 

* Don Juan, Canto HI 
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the saloon, above the door, the dark Gothic pDrtrait of “Sk 
John Byron the Little with the great Beard,” looked grimly 
down from his canvass, while, at the opposite end, a white 
marble bust of the gmim loci, the noble poet, shone con- 
spicuously from its pedestal. 

The whole air and style of the apartment partook more of 
the palace than the monastery, and its windows looked forth 
on a suitable prospect, composed of beautiful groves, smooth 
verdant lawns, and silver sheets of water. Below ^the win- 
dows was a small flower-garden, inclosed by stone balustrades, 
on which were stately peacocks, sunning themselves and dis- 
playing their plumage. About the grass-plots in front were 
gay cock ph^sants and plump partridges, and nimble-footed 
water-hens, feeding almost in perfect security. 

Such was the medley of objects presented to the eye on 
first visiting the Abbey, and I found the interior fully to 
answer the description of the poet 

• 

“ The mansion’s self was vast and venerable, 

With more of the monastic than has been 
Elsewhere preserved; the cloisters still were stable, 

The cells, too, and refectory, I ween ; 

An exquisite small chapel had been able, 

Still unimpair’d, to decorate the scene ; 

The rest had been reformed, replaced, or sunk, 

And spohe more of the friar than the monk. 

Huge halls, long galleries, spacious chambers, joined 
By no quite la^ul marriage of the arts, 

Might shock a connoisseur ; but when combined 
T^ormed a whole, which, irregular in parts, 

• Yet left a grand impression on the mind, 

At least of those whose eyes were in tlieir hearts.” 

It is not my intention to lay open tbe scenes of domestic 
life at the Abbey, nor to describe the festivities of which I 
was a partaker during my sojourn T^thin its hospitable* walls. 
I wish merely to present a picture of the edifice itself, and of 
those personages and circumstances about it connected* with 
the memory of Byi»n. ^ 

1 forbear, therefore, to dwell on my reception by my ex- 
cellent and amiable host and hostess, or to make my reader 
acquainted with the elegant inmates of the mansion that 1 
mot in* the saloon ; and#T shall pass on at once with him to 
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chamber allotted me, and to whicli I was most respectfully 
conducted by the chamberlain. 

It was one of a magnificent suite of rooms, extending 
between the court of the cloisters and the Abbey garden, the 
windows looking into the latter. Ibe whole suite formed the 
ancient state apartment, and had fallen into decay during the 
neglected days of the Abbey, so as to be in a ruinous condition 
in. the time of Lord Byron. It had since been restored to its 
ancient splendour, of which my chamber may be cited as a 
specimen. It was lofty and well proportioned; the low'er 
part of the walls was panelled with ancient oak, the upper 
part hung with Gobelin tapestry, representing oriental hunting 
scenes, wherein the figures were of the size o| life, and of 
great vivacity of attitude and colour. 

The furniture was antique, dignified, and cumbrous. High- 
backed chairs, curiously carved and wrought in needlework ; a 
massive clothes-press of dark oak, well polished, and inlaid 
with landscapes of various tinted woods ; a bed of state, ample 
and lofty, so as only to be ascended by a movable flight ol 
steps, the huge posts supporting a high tester with a tuft of 
crimson plumes at each comer, and rich curtains of crimson 
damask hanging in broad and heavy folds. 

A venerable mirror of plate glass stood on the toilet, in 
which belles of former centuries may have contemplated and 
decorated their charms. The floor of the chamber was of tes- 
sellated oak, shining with wax, and partly covered by a Turkey 
carpet. In the centre stood a massy oaken table, waxed and 
polished as smooth as glass, and furnished with a writing 
desk of perfumed rosewood. 

A sober light was admitted into the room tlirough Gothic 
stone shafted casements, partly shaded by crimson curtains, 
and partly overshadowed loy the trees of the garden. This 
solemnly tempered light cTided to the effect of the stately and 
antiquated interior. 

TjWO portraits, suspended over the doors, were in keeping 
with the scene. They were in ancient Vaiadyke dresses ; one 
was a cavalier, who may have occupied this apartment in days 
of yore, the other was a lady with a black'' velvet mask in her 
hand, who may once have arrayed herself for conquest at the 
very mirror I have described. 
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The most culious relic of old times, however, in this quaint 
but richly digbt apartment, was a great cbimneypiece of panel 
work, carved in high relief, with niches or compartments, each 
containing a human bust, that protruded almost entirely from 
the wall. Some of the figures were in ancient Gothic garb ; the 
most striking among them was a female, who was earnestly 
regarded by a fierce Saracen from an adjoining niche. 

This panel-work is among the mysteries of the Abbey, and 
causes as much wide speculation as the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
Some suppose it to illustrate an adventure in the Holy Land, 
^and that the lady in effigy had been rescued by some crusader 
of the family from the turbaned Turk who watches her so 
earnestly. What tends to give weight to these suppositions 
is, that similar pieces of panel-work exist in other parts of the 
Abbey, in all of which are to be seen the Christian lady and* 
her Saracen guardian or lover. At the bottom of these sculp- 
tures are emblazoned the armorial bearings of the Byrons. 

I shall not detain the reader, however, with any fifrther 
description of my apartment, or of the mysteries connected 
with it. As he is. to pass some days with me at the Abbey, 
we shall have time to examine the old edifice at eur leisure, 
and to make ourselves acquainted, not merely with its interior, 
but likewise with its environs. 


THE ABBEY GARDEN. 

The ffioming ^ter my arrival, I rose at an early hour, The 
daylight was peering brightly between the window-curtains, 
aird drawing them apart, I gazed through the Gothic casement 
upon a scene that accorded in character with the interior of 
the ancient mansion. It was the ^Id Abbey garden, ♦but 
altered to suit the tastes of different times and occupants. In 
one direction were shady walks and alleys, broad tei*races amd 
lofty groves ; in another, beneath a grey monastic-looking, 
angle of the edifice, overrun with ivy and surmounted by a 
crojs, lay a small Fteach garden, with formal fiower-potp, 
gravelled walks, and stately stone balustrades. 

The beauty of the moiling, and the quiet of the hour* 

w 
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Ijbt ofTtone steps, W Vyself ^ the centre of ^hat had 

°“®NSn? sSidifice remained, however, hut the 

GotS?St,1viIus deep portal and gmnd 1 -et -ndow * 

Ssty, all had disappeared. The TraTi^ 

VArt/? a cTYineth shaven ijrass-plot beneath ncy leet. A 

5iU^:hShSs htd speeded to the shado^. 
apd stately trees to the clustering columns. 

“ 'Where now the grass exhales a m^rky dew, 

The humid paU of hfe-extmgxushod day, 

In sainted fame the saered others 
Nor raised their pious voices hut to.praj- 
Where now the bats their wavering 

Soon as the gloaming spreads her wammg shade, 

The choir did oft their mingUng vespers blend. 

Or matin orisons to Maxy paid. 

Tn^tead of the matin orisons of the monlp, however, the 
• waIIq nf the chanel now resounded to the cawing of in- 

S grove which they inhabited, and preparing for Iheir 

■ My^rSe led me along q^aiet alleys, f 

berv where the solitary water-hon would now and scutt 

W^ r&d the Jk mass of a neighhounug grove, one of 
the most important featmes of thf^, gAruen, • 
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This grove goes by the sinister name of The s 
Wood,” and enjoys but an equivocal character in the neigh 
hourhood. It was planted by “the Wicked Lord Byron,” 
during the early pai't of his residence at the Abbey, before his 
fatal duel with Mr. Chaworth. Having something of a foreign 
and classical taste, he set up leaden statues of satyrs or fawns 
at each end of the grove. The statues, like everything else 
about the old Lord, fell under the suspicion and obloquy that 
overshadowed him in the latter part of his life. Th^ country 
j>eople, who knew nothing of heathen mythology and its sylvan 
deities, looked with horror at idols invested with the diabolical 
attributes of horns and cloven feet. They probably supposed 
them some object of secret worship of the gloomy and secluded 
niiaanthrope^aj^id reputed mui’derer, and gave them the name 
of “ The old Lord’s Devils.” • 

I penetrated the recesses of the mystic grove. There stood 
the ancient and much-slandered statues, overshadowed by tall 
liU'ches, and stained by dank green mould. It is not a* matter 
of surprise that strange figures, thus behoofed and behorned, 
and set up in a gloomy grove, should perplex the minds of the 
simple and superstitious yeomaniy. There are many of the 
tastes and caprices of the rich, that in the eyes of the Unedu- 
cated must savour of insanity. 

I was attracted to this grove, however, by memorials of a 
more touching character. It had been one of the favourite 
haunts of the late Lord Byron. In his farewell visit to tho 
Abbey, after he had parted with the possession of it, he 
passed some time in this grove in company with his sister , 
and a last memento, engraved their names on the bark of 
a tree. 

The feeling that agitated his bosom during this farewell 
visit, when he beheld around him oiijects dear to his pride and 
dear to his juvenile recollections, ikit of which the narrow- 
ness of his fortune would not permit him to retain possession, 
may be gathered from a passage in a poetical epistle, written 
to his sister in after^^ears : — « 

^ I did remind you of our own dear lake 

By the old Ml, which may he mine no more : 

Lcman^s is fair ; but think not I forsake 
, The sweet remej^hranco of a dearer shore: 
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Sad liavoc Time miist with my memory make 
Ere that or thou can fade these eyes before ; 

Though, like all things which I have loved, they m 
design’d for ever, or divided far. 

I feel almost at times as I have felt 
Xn happy childhood ; trees, and flowers, and brooks, 

“Which do remember me of where I dwelt 
Ere my young mind was sacrificed to books, 

Come as of yore upon me, and can melt 
, My heart with recognition of their looks ; 

And even at moments X would think I see 
Some living things I love — but none like thee.” 

I searched the grove for some time before I found the 
tree on -which Lord Byron had left his frail rpemorial. It 
was an elm of peculiar form, having two trunks, which sprang 
irom the same root, and, after growing side by side, mmgled 
their branches together. He had selected it, doubtless, as 
emblematical of his sister and himself. The names of Byron 
and Augusta wero still visible. They had been deeply cut 
in the bark, but the natural growth of the tree uas gradually 
rendering them illegible, and a few years hence, strangers 
will seek in vain for this record of fraternal affection. 

Leaving the grove, I continued my ramble along a spacious 
terrace, overlooking what had once been the kitchen-garden 
of the Abbey. Below me lay the monks’ stew, or fish-pond, 
a dark pool, overhung by gloomy cypresses, with a solitaiy 
water-hen swimming about in it. 

A little further on, and the terrace looked down upon the 
stately scene on the south-side of the Abbey ; the flower-gar- 
den, with its stone balustrades and stately peacocks, the lawn, 
with its pheasants and partridges, and th^\ soft valley of 
Newstead beyond. 

At a distance on theT)order of the lawn stood another 
memento of Lord Byron^-an oak planted by him in his boy- 
hood, on his first visit to the Abbey. With a supersiatious 
feeKng inherent in him, he linked his own destiny with tliat 
of the tree. “ As it fares,” said lie, “"so will fare my for 
tunes.” Several years elapsed, many of^them passed in idle 
ness and dissipation. He returned the Abbey, a youth 
scarce grown to manhood, but, as he thought, with vices and 
*»1H6 s beyond his years. He fo anl his emblem oak almost 
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choked by weeds and brambles, and took tie lesson 4o 
bim&elf. 

Young oak, tv hen I planted thee deep in the ground, 

" I hoped that tliy days would be knger than mine, 

That thy dark waTung branches woahl flounsh around# 

And ivy thy trunk with its mantle entwine. 

^uch, such was my hope — ^when in infancy’s years 
On the land of my fathers I reared thee with pride ; 

They are past, and I water thy stem witli my tears — 

Thy decay not the weeds that surround thee can hide.” 

I leaned over the stone balustrades of the terrace, and 
gazed upon the valley of Newstead, with its silver sheets of 
water gleamti;jg in the morning sun. It was a Sabbath morn- 
ing, which always seems to have a hallowed influence over the 
landscape, probably from the quiet of the day, and the ces- 
sation of all kinds of week-day labour. As I mused upon the 
mild and beautiful scene, and the wayward destinies of the 
man whose stormy temperament forced him from this tran- 
quil paradise to battle with the passions and perils of the 
world, the sweet chime of bells from a village a few miles 
distant came stealing up the valley. Every sight and sound 
this morning seemed c^culated to summon up touching recol- 
lections of poor Byron. The chime was from the village 
spire of Hucknall Torkard, beneath which his remains lie 
buried! 

I have since visited his tomb. It is in an old 

grey country church, venerable with the lapse of centuries. 
He '•lies buried beneath the pavement, at one end of the 
principal aisle. A light falls on the spot through the stained 
glass of a GoBiic window, and a tablet on the adjacent wall 
announces the family vault of tb§ Byrons. It had been the 
wayward intention of the poet to b% entombed, with big faith 
ful dog, in the monument erected by him in the garden of 
Newstead Abbey. His executors showed better judgment 
and feeling in coijgigning his ashes to the family sepulchre, 
to mingle with those of his motter and his kindred. Hero# 

• 

" After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well. 

Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can teach Km further !” 
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How nearly did his dying hour realise the wish made by 
him, but a few years previously, in one of his fitful moods ^ 
melancholy and misanthropy : 

“ Wlieu time, or soon or late, shall bring 
The dreamless sleep that lulls the dead, 

Oblivion ! may thy languid wing 
Wave gently o’er my d}ing bed ! 

No band of friends or heirs be there, 

To weep or wish the coming blow : 

'' No maiden \vith dishe%elled hair. 

To feel or feign decorous woo. 

But silent let me sink to earth, 

With no officious mourners near ; 

I would not mar one hour of mirth, 

Nor startle friendship -with a tear.” 

n 

He died among strangers in a foi'eign land, without a 
kindred hand to close his eyes ; yet he did not die unwept. 
With ali his faults and errors, and passions and caprices, he 
had the gift of attaching his humble dependants warmly to 
him. One of them, a poor Greek, accompanied his remains 
to England, and followed them to the grave. I am told that, 
during the ceremony, he stood holding on by a pew in an 
agony of grief, and when all was over, seemed as if he w’ould 
have gone down into the tomb with the body of his master. 
A nature that could inspire such attachments must have been 
generous and beneficent. 


m 


PLOUGH MONDAY. 

Shbbwood Foeest is a region that still retains much of the 
quaint cOustoms and holiday games of the olden time. A day 
or two after my arrival at the Abbey, as I was walking in the 
clojst§i's, 1 heard the sound of rustic music, and now and then 
a bui’St of merriment, proceeding from tiie interior of the 
mansion. Presently the chamberlain came and informed me 
that a party of country lads were in the Servants* hall, per- 
forming Plough Monday antics, and invited me to witmss 
their mummery. I gladly assented, 4br I am somewhat cu- 
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rious about these relics of popular usag€s The servants’ hall 
was a fit place for the exhibition of an ok Gothic game. It 
was a chamber of great extent, which in monkish times had 
been the refectory of the Abbey. A row of massive columns 
extended lengthwise through the centre, whence spning 
Gothic arches, supporting the low vaulted ceiling. Here was 
a set of rustics dressed up in something of the style repre- 
sented in the books concerning popular antiquities. One was 
in a rough garb of frieze, with his head mu&ed in bearskin, 
and a bell dangling behind him, that jingled at eveiy move- 
ment. He was the clown, or fool of tlie party, probably a 
traditional representative of the ancient satyr. The rest were 
decorated withmbands and armed with wooden swords. The 
leader of the troop recited the old ballad of St. George ani 
the Dragon, which had been current among the country 
people for ages ; his companions accompanied the recitation 
with some mde attempt at acting, while the clown *ut all 
kinds of antics. 

To these succeeded a set of monis-dancers, gaily dressed 
up with ribands and hawks -bells. In this troop we had 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian, the latter represented by a 
smooth-faced boy : also, Beelzebub, equipped with a broom, 
and accompanied by his wife Bessy, a termagant old beldam. 
These rude pageants ai’e the lingering remains of the old 
customs of Plough Monday, when bands of rustics, fantasti- 
cally dressed, and furnished with pipe and tabor, dragged 
what^was called the *‘fool plough” from house to house, 
singing ballads and performing antics, for which they were 
rewarded with gionej and good cheer. 

But it is not in “merry Sherwood Forest” alone that 
these remnants of old times premil. They are to he met 
--with in most of the counties north of the Trent, which (ulassic 
stream seems to be the boundary line of primitive customs. 
During my recent Christmas sojourn at Baidboro’ Halli on 
the skirts of Derbyslure and Yor&hire, I had witnessed many 
of the rustic festivities peculiar to that joyous season, which 
have rashly been ^owounced obsolete by those who draw 
their experience merely from city life. I had seen the great 
Yule log put on the fire on Christmas eve, and the wassail bowl 
sent round, brimming with its spicy beverage. I had hefird 
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carals beneath my window by the choristers of the neighbour- 
ing village, who went their rounds about the ancient Hall at 
midnight, according to immemorial custom. We had mum- 
mers and mimers too, with the story of St. George and th*e 
Dragon, and other ballads and traditional dialogues, together 
v;ith the famous old interlude of the Hobby Horse, all repre- 
sented in the antechamber and servants’ hall hy rustics, who 
inherited the custom and the poetty from preceding genera- 
tions. • 

The boar’s head, crowned with rosemaiy, had taken its 
honoured station among the Christmas cheer ; the festal board 
had been attended by glee singers and minstrels from the 
village, to entertain the company with hereditiify songs and 
catches during their repast ; and the old Pyrrhic game of the 
sword dance, handed down since the time of the Romans, was 
admirably perfoimed in the court-yard of the mansion by a 
band of young men, lithe and supple in their fdrms and 
graceful in their movements, who, I was told, went the rounds 
of the villages and country seats during the Christmas holi- 
days. 

I specify these rural pageants and ceremonials, which I 
saw during ray sojourn in this neighbourhood, because it has 
been deemed that some of the anecdotes of holiday customs 
given in my preceding writings related to usages which have 
entirely passed away. Critics who reside in cities have little 
idea of the primitive manners and observances, which stall 
prevail in remote and rural neighbourhoods. 

In fact, in crossing the Trent one seems to step backfinto, 
old times ; and in the villages of Sheiwood Forest we are in 
a black-letter region. The moss-green cottages, the lowly 
mansions of grey stone, th^ Gothic crosses at each end of the 
village, and the tall Majipole in the centre, transport us m 
imagination to foregone centuries; eveiything has a quaint 
and antiquated air. 

The tenantxy on the Abbey estate pag:ake of this primi- 
tive character. Some of the families have rented farms there 
for nearly three hundred years ; and,^nitwith$tanding that 
their mansions fell to decay, and everything about them par* 
took of the general waste and mismje of the Byron dynasty 
yet nothing could uproot them from their native soil, I aw 
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^^PPy to saj, that Colonel Wildman has taken these stanch 
loyal families under his peculiar care. He has favoured them 
in their rents, repaired, or rather rehuilt their farmhouses, 
and has enabled families that had almost sunk into the class 
of mere rustic labourers, once more to hold up their heads 
among the yeomanry of the land. 

I visited one of these renovated establishments that had 
but lately been a mere ruin, and now was a substantial 
grange. It was inhabited by a young couple. TJ^he good 
^ woman showed every part of the establishment with decent 
pride, exulting in its comfort and respectability. Her hus- 
band, I understood, had risen in consequence with the im- 
provement oft his mansion, and now began to be known among 
his rustic neighbours by the appellation of **the young 
Squire,” ^ 


OLD SERVANTS. 

In an old, time-worn, and mysterious-looking mansion like 
Newstead Abbey, and one so haunted by monkish and feudal 
and poetical associations, it is a prize to meet with some an- 
cient crone, who has passed a long life about the place, so as 
to have become a living chronicle of its fortunes and vicissi- 
tudes. Such a one is Nanny Smith, a worthy dame, near 
seventy years of age, who for a long time served as house- 
keeper to the Byrons. The Abbey and its domains comprise 
her world, heyand which she knows nothing, but within which 
she has ever conducted herself with native shrewdness and 
old-fashioned honesty. When L*ord Byron sold the Abbey 
her vocation was at an end, still sh^> lingered about the^place. 
having for it the local attachment of a cat. Abandoning her 
comfortable housekeeper’s apartment, she took shelter im one 
of the rock houses,” which are nothing more than a little 
neighbourhood of cabins, excavated in the perpendicular walla 
of a stone quarry,^ ab no great distance from the Abbey 
Three colls cat in the living rock formed her dwelling; these 
she fittbd up humbly hH comfortably ; her son William ler 
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bt)ured in the neighbourhood, and aided to support her, and" 
Nanny Smith maintained a cheerful aspect and an independ- 
ent spirit One of her gossips suggested to her that William 
should marry, and bring home a young wife to help her and 
take care of iier. “ Nay, nay,” replied Nanny tartly, “ I want 
no young mistress in my home'' So much for the love of 
rule — poor Nanny s house was a hole in the rock! 

Colonel Wildman, on taking possession of the Abbey^ 
found Nijimy Smith thus humbly nestled. With that active 
benevolence which characterises him, he immediately set 
William up in a small farm on the estate, where Nanny 
Smith has a comfortable mansion in her old days. Her 
piide is roused by her son’s advancement. She remarks 
with exultation that people treat William wifli much more 
rdfepect now that he is a farmer, than they did when he was 
a labourer. A farmer of the neighbourhood has even endea- 
voured to make a match between him and his sister, but 
Nanny Smith has grown fastidious, and interfered. The girl, 
she said, vas too old for her son ; besides, she did not see that 
he was in any need of a wife. 

“ No,” said William, “ I ha’ no great mind to marry the 
wench ; but if the Colonel and his lady wish it, I am willing. 
They have been so kind to me that I should think it my duty 
to please them.” The Colonel and his lady, however, have 
not tiiought proper to put honest William’s gratitude to so 
severe a test. 

Another worthy whom Colonel Wildman found vegetating 
upon the place, and who had lived there for at least sixty 
years, was old Joe Murray. He had come there when a mere 
boy in the train of the “ old Lord,” about the eniddle of the 
last century, and had continued with him until his death. 
Having been a cabin-b^ when veiy young, Joe always 
fancied himself a bit of a sailor, and had charge of all the 
pleasure-boats on the lake, though he aftervsards rose to the 
dignity of butler. In the latter days of the old Lord Byron, 
when ha shut himself up from all the woi^d, Joe Murray was 
the only sei^»'ant retains by him, excepting his housekeeper, 
Betty Hardstaff, who was reputed to haVfe an undue sway over 
him, and was derisively called “Lady Betty” among the eomv 
tij folk. * ^ j 
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When the Abbey came into the possession of the late Lor<J 
Byron, Joe Murray accompanied it as a fixture. He was rein- 
stated as butler in the Abbey, and high-admiral on the lake, 
and his sturdy, honest, mastiff qualities, won so upon Lord 
Byron as even to rival his Newfoundland dog in his affections. 
Often when dining, he would pour out a bumper of choice 
Madeira, and hand it to Joe as he stood behind his chair. In 
fact, when he built the monumental tomh which stands in the 
Abbey garden, he intended it for himself, Joe Murray, End the 
dog. The two latter were to lie on each side of him. Boat- 
^ swain died not long afterwards, and was regularly interred, 
and the well-known epitaph inscribed on one side of tbe mo- 
nument. Lond Byron departed for Greece; during his ab- 
sence, a gentleman to whom Joe Murray was showing the 
tomb, ob&erved, “ Well, old boy, you will take your place her® 
some twenty years hence.” 

I don’t know that, sir,” growled Joe, in reply; “ if I was 
sure his Lordship vrould come here, I should like it well enough, 
but I should not like to lie alone with the dog.” 

Joe Murray was always extremely neat in his dress and 
attentive to his person, and made a most respectable appear- 
ance, A portrait of him still hangs in the Abbey, repre- 
senting him a hale, fresh-looking fellow, in a flaxen wig, a 
blue coat and buff waistcoat, with a pipe in his hand. He 
discharged all the duties of his station with great fidelity, un- 
questionable honesty, and much outward decorum, hut, if we 
may believe his contemporary, Nanny Smith, who, as house- 
keeper;, shared the sway of the household with him, he was 
very lax in his minor morals, and used to sing loose and pro- 
fane songs as h^ presided at the table in the servants’ hall, or 
Sat taking his ale and smoldng his pipe by the evening fire, 
Joe had evidently derived his convftml notions from the race 
of English countiy squires who flourished in the days df his 
juvenility. Nanny Smith was scandalized at his ribald songs, 
hUft being above h*irm herself, endured them in silence. ^ At 
length, on his singing them before a young girl of sixteen, sh« 
could contain her'^elf no longer, but read him a lecture that 
made his ears ring, and*thon flounced off to bed. The lecture 
seems, by her account, to have staggered Joe, for he told her 
tiae next* morning that h^^had had a terrible dream in tihe 
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night An Evangelist stood at the foot of his bed with a 
great Dutch Bible, which he held with the printed part towards 
him, and after a while pushed it in his face. Nanny Smith 
undertook to interpret the ^ision, and read from it sucl\ a 
homily, and deduced such awful w^arnings, that Joe became 
quite serious, left off singing, and took to reading good books 
for a month; but after that, continued Nanny, he relapsed 
and became as bad as ever, and continued to sing loose and 
profane songs to his dying day. 

When Colonel Wildman became proprietor of the Abbey 
he found Joe MuiTay flourishing in a green old age, though • 
upwards of fourscore, and continued him in his station as 
butler. The old man was rejoiced at the extensive repaiiB 
that were immediately commenced, and anticip^ed with pride 
Ihe day when the Abbey should rise out of its ruins with 
renoivated splendour, its gates be thronged with trains and 
equipages, and its halls once more echo to the sound of joyous 
hospitality. 

What chiefly, however, concerned Joe’s pride and ambition, 
was a plan of the Colonel’s to have the ancient refectory of 
the convent, a great vaulted room, supported by Gothic co- 
lumns, converted into a servants’ hall. Here Joe looked for 
ward to rule the roast at the head of the servants’ table, and 
to make the Gothic arches ring with those hunting and hard- 
drinking ditties which were the horror of the discreet Nanny 
Smith. Time, however, was fast wearing away with him, and 
his great fear was that the hall would not be completed in his 
day. In his eagerness to hasten the repairs, he used to get 
up early in the morning and ling up the workmen. * Not- 
withstanding his great age, also, he would turn out half- 
dressed in cold weather to cut sticks for the fire. Colonel 
Wildman kindly remonstwated with him for thus risking his 
health, as others would d6 the work for him 

Lord, sir,” exclaimed the hale old fellow, “ it’s my 
bath — ‘I’m all the better for it.” 

Unluckily, as he was thus employed one morning, a splinter 
flew up and wounded one of his eyes. An inflammation took 
place ; he lost the sight of that eye, and subsequently of the other* 
Poor Joe gradually pined away, and grew melancholy. Co- 
lonel Wijdman kindly tried to che^ him up,— Come, come, 
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old boj,” cried ho, “ be of good heart, jou will jet take yoisr 
place in the seivants’ hall.” 

“ Nay, nay, sir,” replied he, “ I did hope once that I should 
lire to see it — I looked forward to it with pride, I confess ; but 
it is all over with me now — I shall soon go home I ” 

He died shortly afterwards, at the advanced age of eighty 
six, seventy of which had been passed as an honest and faithful 
servant at the Abbey. Colonel Wildman had him decently 
inteiTed in the church of Hucknall Torkard, near the^ vault of 
Lord Byron. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE ABBEY 

The anecdotes I bad heard of the quondam housekeeper of 
Lord Byron rendered me desirous of paying her a visit. I 
rode in company with Colonel Wildman, therefore, to Jhe cot- 
tage of her son William, where she resides, and found her 
seated by her fireside, with a favourite cat perched upon her 
shoulder and puning in her ear. Nanny Smith is a large, 
good-looking woman, a specimen of the cld-fashioned countiy 
housewifo, combining antiquated notions and prejudices, and 
very limited information, with natural good sense. She loves 
to gossip about the Abbey and Lord Byron, and was soon 
drawn into a course of anecdotes, though mostly of an humble 
kind, such as suited the meridian of the housekeeper’s room 
and servants’ hall. She seemed to entertain a kind recollec- 
tion of Lord Byron, though she had evidently been much per- 
plexed by some of his vagaries ; and especially by the means 
he adopted to counteract his tendency to corpulency. He 
used various modes to sweat hiJWlf down ; sometimes he 
would lie for a long time in a warn oath, sometimes hd^would 
walk up the hills in the park, wrapped up and loaded with 
great coats ; “ a sad toil for the poor youth,” added Nanny, 
** he being so lame.* 

His meals w’erq^ scanty and in’egular, consisting of dishes 
which Nanny seemed hold in great contempt, such as pilaw, 
maccaroni, and light puddings. 

She* contradicted the*report of the licentious life which he 
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TOs reported to lead at the Abbey, and of the paramours said 
to have been brought with him from London. “ A great part 
of his time used to be passed lying on a sofa reading Some- 
times he had young gentlemen of his acquaintance with hibcj, 
and they played some mad pranks; but nothing but what 
young gentdemen may do, and no harm done.’* 

** Once, it is true,” she added, “ he had with him a beau- 
tiful boy as a page, which the housemaids said was a girl. 
For my^part, I know nothing about it. Poor soul, he was so 
lame he could not go out much with the men ; all the comfort ^ 
he had was to be a little with the lasses. The housemaids, 
however, were very jealous ; one of them, in particular, took 
the matter in great dudgeon. Her name was Lucy ; she was 
a great favourite with jLord Byron, and had IBeen much no- 
ticed by him, and began to have high notions. She had her 
fortu^ne told by a man who squinted, to whom she gave two- 
and-skpence. He told her to hold up her head and look 
high, f&r she would come to great things. Upon this,” added 
Nanny, “ the poor thing dreamt of nothing less than becoming 
a lady, and mistress of the Abbey ; and promised me, if such 
luck should happen to her, she would be a good friend to me. 
Ah well-a-dayl Lucy never had the fine fortune she dreamt 
of; but sbe had better than I thought for: she is now married, 
and. keeps a public-house at Warwick.” 

Finding that we listened to her with great attention, Nanny 
Smith went on with her gossiping. “ One time,” said she. 
Lord Byron took a notion that there was a deal of money 
buried about the Abbey by tbe monks in old times, an^ no- 
thing would serve him but he must have the flagging taken 
up in the cloisters ; and they digged and digged, but found 
nothing but stone coffins full of bones. Then he must needs 
have one of the coffins pu€ in one end of the great hall, so 
that the servants were afraid to go there of nights. Several,^ 
of the skulls wore cleaned and put in frames in his room. I 
nsed4o have to go into the room at night to shut the windows, 
if I glanced an eye at them, they ^il seemed to grin ; 
which I believe skulls always do. I can’ll say but I was glad 
tohget out of the room. ** 

There was at one time (and for that matter there ^s stiL 
m good deal said about ghosts hauutii% about the Abbey* The 
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keeper's wife said she saw two standing in a dark part of tb© 
cloisters just opposite tke chapel, and one in the garden by 
the Lord’s well. Then there was a young lady, a cousin of 
Lord Byron, who was staying in the Abbey and slept in the 
room next the clock ; and she told me that one night when 
she was lying in bed, she saw a lady in white come out of the 
wall on one side of the room, and go into the wall on the 
opposite side. 

“ Lord Byron one day said to me, ‘ Nanny, what nonsense 
they tell about ghosts, as if there ever were any such things, 

* I have never seen anything of the kind about the Abbey, 
and I warrant you have not’ This was all done, do you see, 
to draw me out; but I said nothing, but shook my head. 
However, the^^ay his lordship did once see something. It 
was in the great hall — something all black and hairy : he sa^d 
it was the devil. ^ 

“ For my part,” continued Nanny Smith, I never saw any 
thing of the kind — but I heard something once. I was one 
evening scrubbing the floor of the little dining-room at the 
end of the long gallery ; it was after dark ; I expected eveiy 
moment to be called to tea, hut wished to finish what I was 
about. All at once I heard heavy footsteps in the great hall. 
They sounded like the tramp of a horse. I took the light 
and went to see what it was. I heard the steps come from 
the lower end of the hall to the fireplace in the centre, where 
they stopped; but I could see nothiug I returned to my 
work, and in a little time heard the same noise again. I 
went again with the light ; the footsteps stopped hy the fire* 
place* as before ; still I could see nothing. I returned to my 
work, when I heard the steps for a third time. I then went 
into the hall without a light, hut they stopped just the same, 
hy the fireplace halfway up the hdl. I thought this rather 
odd, but returned to my work. Wj^sn it was finished, I took 
the light and went through the hall, as that was my way to 
the Idtohen. I heard no more footsteps, and thought no ipore 
of the matter, when^on coming to the lower end of the hall. I 
found the door locked, and then, on one side of the door, H 
aaw the stone coffir? with the skull and bones that had been 
digged up in the cloisters.” 

Her© Nanny paused asked her if she believed thal tbe 
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mysterious footsteps had any connexion with the skeleton in 
the coffin; but she shook her head and would not commit 
herself. We took our leave of the good old dame shortly 
after, and the stoi^ she had related gave subject for convers|i- 
don on our ride homeward. It was evident she had spoken 
the truth as to what she had heard, but had been deceived by 
some peculiar effect of sound. Noises are propagated about a 
huge irregular edifice of the kind in a veiy deceptive manner; 
footsteps are prolonged and reverberated by the vaulted clois- 
ters and* echoing halls ; the creaking and slamming of distant 
gates, the rushing of the blast through the groves and among 
Sae ruined arches of the chapel, have all a strangely delusive 
effect at night. 

Colonel Wildman gave an instance of the#l?ind from his 
o®ra experience. Not long after he had taken up his residence 
at th^ Abbey, he heard one moonlight night a noise as if a 
carriage was passing at a distance. He opened the window 
and leaned out. It then seemed as if the great iron roller 
was dragged along the gravel walks and terrace, but there was 
nothing to be seen. When he saw the gardener on the fol- 
lowing morning, he questioned him about working so late at 
night. The gardener declared that no one had been at work, 
and the roller was chained up. He was sent to examine it» 
and came back with a countenance full of sui-prise. The 
roller had been moved in the night, but he declaimed no mortal 
hand could have moved it. “Well,” replied the Colonel, 
good-humouredly, “I am glad to find I have a brownie tc 
work for me.” 

Lord Byron did much to foster and give currency fo the 
superstitious tales connected with the Abbey, ^y believing, or 
pretending to believe in them. Many have supposed that his 
mind was really tinged superstition, and that his innate 
infirmity was increased my passing much of his time in a 
lonely way about the empty halls and cloistei*s of the Abbey, 
thorb in a ruinous melancholy state, aud brooding over the 
sjfulls and effigies of its former inmates I should rather 
think tliat he found poetical enjoyment in these supernatural 
themes, and that his imagination delighted to people tins 
gloomy and romantic pile with all kinds of shadowy inha- 
bitants Certain it is, the aspect d the mansion imder the 
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varying influence of twilight and moonlight, and cloud ai?d 
sunshine operating upon its halls, and galleries^ and monkish 
cloisters, is enough to breed all kinds of fancies in the minds of 
it3 inmates, especially if poetically or superstitiously inclined. 

I have ah'eady mentioned some of the fabled visitants of 
the Abbey. The goblin friar, however, is the one to whom 
Lord Byron has given the greatest importance. It walked 
the cloisters by night, and sometimes glimpses of it were seen 
in other parts of the Abbey. Its appearance was said to 
portend some impending evil to the master of the mansion. 

^ Lord Byron pretended to have seen it about a month before 
he contracted his ill-starred marriage with Miss Milbanke. 

He has egibodied this tradition in the following ballad, in 
which he represents the friar as one of the ancient inmates of 
the Abbey, maintaining by night a kind of spectral possession 
of it, in right of the fraternity. Other traditions, hov^ever, 
represent him as one of the friars doomed to wander about the 
place in atonement for his crimes. But to the Ballad f — 

« Beware ! beware ! of the Black Friar, 

Who sitteth by Norman stone, 

For he mutters his prayer in the midnight air, 

And his mass of the davs that are gone. 

When the Lord of the Hill, Amundeville, 

Made Norman Church his prey, 

And espell’d the friars, one friar still 
Would not he driven away. 

Though he came in his might, with King Henry's right, 

^ To turn church-lands to lay, 

With sword in hand, and torch to light 
Their walls, if they said nay, 

A monk remain’d, unchased, unchain’d, 

And he did not seem form’‘*^f clay. 

For he’s seen in the porch, a ^The’s seen in the church, 
Though he is not seen by day. ' ^ 

And whether for good, or whether for ill, 

It is not mine to say ; 

But still to the^house of AmundeviUe 
He abideth night and day. 

By the maiiiag»e-bed of their lords, ’tis said, 

He flits on the bridle ove; 

And ’Us held as faith, to tht'ir bed of death, 

He comes — but to griui e. 
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Wlien an heir is bom he is heard to mourn, 

And when anght is to befall 
That ancient line, in the pale moonshine 
He walks from ball to hall. 

His form you may trace, but not his face, 

’Tis shadow’d by his cowl ; 

But his eyes may be seen from the folds betwee®. 

And they seem of a parted soul. 

But beware ! beware ! of the Black Friar, 

He still retains his sway, 

For he is yet the church’s heir, 

"Whoever may be the lay. 

Amundeville is lord by day, 

But the monk is lord by night, 

Nor wine nor wassail could raise a vassal * 

To question that fnar’s right. “ 

Say nought to him as he waUcs the hall, 

And he’ll say nought to you; 

He sweeps along in his dusky paU, 

As o’er the grass the dew. 

Then, gramercy ! for the Black Friar : 

Heaven sain him, fair or foul, 

And whatsoe’er may be his prayer, 

Let ours be for his soul.” 

Such is the story of the goblin friar, which, partly through 
old tradition, and partly through the influence of Lord Byron's 
rhymes, has become completely established in the Abbey, and 
threatens to hold possession as long as the old edifice shall 
endure. Various visitors have either fancied, or pretended to 
have seen him, and a cousin of Lord Byron, Miss Sally Par 
kins, is even said to have made a sketch of him from memory. 
As to the servants at the Abbey, they have become possessed 
with all kinds of superstitious fancies. Tbe long corridors 
and Gothic halls, with th^ ancient portraits and dark figures 
in ai^nour, are all haup-^d regions to them ; they even fear 
to sleep alone, and will scarce venture at night on any distant 
errand about the Abbey unless they go in couples. 

'"Even the magnificent chamber in v,hioh I was lodged was 
‘Subject to the supernatural influences ^Jlbiich reigned over the 
Abbey, and was said to he haunted by^“ Sir John Byron the 
Little with the great Beard.” Th*e ancient black-looking 
portrait of this family worthy, which hangs over the door of 
the great saloon, was said to descend occasionally at^mldnight 
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from the frame, and walk the rounds of the state apartments 
Nay. his visitations were not confined to the night, for a young 
Udy, on a visit to the Abbey some years since, declared that, 
on passing in broad day by the door of the identical chamber 
I have described, which stood partly open, she saw Sir John 
Byron the Little seated by the fireplace, reading out of a 
great black-letter book. Prom this circumstance some have 
been led to suppose that the story of Sir John Byron may be 
in some measure connected with the mysterious sculptures 
of the chimneypiece already mentioned; but this has no 
countenance from the most authentic antiquarians of the 
Abbey. 

For my ova pait, the moment I learned the wonderful 
stories and strange suppositions connected with my aparf- 
ment, it became an imaginary realm to me. As I lay iiTbed 
at night and gazed at the mysterious panel-work, where Gothic 
knight, and Christian dame, and Paynim lover gazed upon 
me in efiBgy, I used to weave a thousand fancies concerning 
them. The great figures in the tapestry, also, were almost 
animated by the workings of my imagination, and the Van 
dyke portraits of the cavalier and lady that looked down with 
pale aspects from the wall had almost a spectral effect, from 
their immovable gaze and silent companionship : — 

« For by dim lights the portraits of the dead 
Have something ghasily, desolate, and dread. 

— Their buried looks still wave 
^ Along the canvass *, their eyes glance like dreams 

On ours, as spars within some dusky cave, 

But death is mingled in their shadowy beams. 

In this way I used to conjure u]\fictions of the brain, and 
clothe the objects around me with iaeal interest and ioiport, 
until, as the Ahhey clock tolled midnight, I almost looked to 
see Sir John Byron the Little with the great Beard stalk into 
the room with his ho^k under his arm, and take his seat be> 
side the mysterious chimneypiece. 
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ANNESLEY HALL. 

At aboat three miles’ distance from Newstead Abbey, and 
contiguous to its lands, is situated Annesley Hall, the old 
family mansion of the Ohaworths. The families, like the 
estates, of the Byrons and Chaworths, were connected in former 
times, until the fatal duel between their two representatives. 
The feud, however, which prevailed for a time, promised to 
be cancelled by the attachment of two youthful hearts. Whilei^ 
Lord Byron was yet a boy, he beheld Mary Ann Chaworth, a 
oeautiful girl, and the sole heiress of Annesley. With that 
susceptibility to female charms, which he evii^bd almost from 
ichildhood, he became almost immediately enamoured of her. 
AcQording to one of his biographers, it would appear that at 
first their attachment was mutual, yet clandestine. The father 
of Miss Chaworth was then living, and may have retained 
somewhat of the family hostility, for we are told that the in- 
terviews of Lord Byron and the young lady were private, at a 
gate which opened firom her father’s grounds to those of New- 
stead. However, they were so young at the time that these 
meetings could not have been regarded as of any importance : 
they were little more than children in years ; but, as Lord 
Byron says of himself, his feelings were beyond his age. 

The passion thus early conceived was blown into a flame, 
during a six weeks’ vacation which he passed with his mother 
at Nottingham. The father of Miss Chaworth was dead, and 
she resided with her mother at the old Hall of Aifhesley 
During Byron’s minority, the estate of Newstead was let to 
Lord Grey de Euthyn, but its youthful L^rd was always a 
welcome guest at the -A^ey* He would pass days at a lime 
there, and make frequent visits thence to Annesley Hall. 
His visits were encouraged by Miss Chaworth’s mother ; slie 
partook of none of the family feud, and probably looked with 
^complacency upon an attachment that^might heal old differ 
encBS and unite two neighbouring estates. 

The six weeks’ vacation passed fis dream amongst the 
beautiful flowers of Annesley. Byron was scarce fifteen years 
of age, Mary Chaworth was two y^s older ; but }m heai’t, as 
I have said, was beyond his age, and his tenderness for her 
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was deep and passionate. These early loves, like the hrs^ 
run of the uncrushed grape, are the sweetest and strongest 
gushings of the heart, and however they may he superseded 
hy other attachments in after years, the memory will con- 
tinually recur to them, and fondly dwell upon their recollec- 
tions. 

His love for Miss Chaworth, to use Lord Byron’s own 
exp]-ession, was “ the romance of the most romantic period of 
his life,” and I think we can trace the effect of it throughout 
the whole course of his writings, coming up every now and 
then, like some lurking theme which runs through a com- 
plicated piece of music, and links it all in a pervading chain 
of melody. 

How tenderly and mournfully does he recall, in after 
years, the feelings awakened in his youthful and inexperienced 
bosom by this impassioned, yet innocent attachment ; feelings, 
he says, lost or hardened in the intercourse of life : — 

“ The love of better things and better days , 

The unbounded hope, and heavenly ignorance 
Of what is called the world, and the world’s ways ; 

The moments when we gather from a glance 
More joy than from all future pride or praise, 

"Which kindle manhood, hut can ne’er entrance 
The heart in an existence of its own, 

Of which another’s bosom is the zone.” 

Whether this love was really responded to by the object 
is uncertain. Byron sometimes speaks as if he had met with 
kindness in return, at other times he acknowledges that she 
never gave him reason to believe she loved Mm. It is pro- 
bable, however- that at fii'st she experienced some flutterings 
of the heart. She was of a suscep^le age ; bad as yet formed 
no other attachments ; her lover, Plough boyish in years, was 
a man in intellect, a poet in imagination, and had a Counte- 
nance of remarkable beauty. 

With the six weeks’ vacation ended this brief romance. 
Byron returned to '^school deeply enamoured, but if he h^^d 
really made any impression on Miss Chaworth’s heart, it was 
too slight to stand the'^test of absence. She was at that age 
when a female soon changes from the girl to the woman, and 
leaves her boyish lover^ far behind her. While Byron was 
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pursuing liis scliool-boy studies, she was mingling wit£ society, 
and met with a gentleman of tbe name of Musters, remark- 
able, it is said, for manly beauty. A stoiy is told of her 
having first seen him from the top of Annesley Hall, as he 
dashed through the park, with hound and horn, taking the 
lead of the whole field in a fox-chase, and that she was struck 
by the spirit of his appearance, and his admirable horseman- 
ship. Under such favourable auspices, he wooed and won 
her, and ^Yhen Lord Byron next met her, he learned to his 
dismay that she was the afidanced bride of another. 

With that pride of spirit which always distinguished him, 
he controlled his feelings and maintained a serene counte- 
nance. He even affected to speak calmly on the subject of 
her approaching nuptials. “ The next time I s^e you,” said 
he, “I suppose you will be Mrs. Chaworth ?” ^br she was to 
rdtain her family name). Her reply was, “ I hope so.” 

I have given these brief details preparatory to a sketch of 
a visit which I made to the scene of this youthful romance 
Annesl% Hall I understood was shut up, neglected, and 
almost in a state of desolation ; for Mr. Musters rarely visited 
it, residing with his family in the neighbourhood of Notting- 
ham. I set out for the Hall on horseback, in company with 
Colonel Wildman, and followed by the great Newfoundland 
dog Boatswain. In the course of our ride we visited a spot 
memorable in the love-story I have cited. It was the scene 
of this parting interview between Byron and Miss Chaworth, 
prior to her marriage. A long ridge of upland advances into 
the valley of Newstead, like a promontory into a lake, and 
w^as formerly crowned by a beautiful grove, a landmark to®the 
neighbouring countiy. The grove and promontory are graphi 
cally described by Lord Byron in his “ Dreaifi,” and an ox 
quisite picture given of hii^elf, and the lovely object of his 
boyish idolatry : — ^ 

** I saw two beings in the hues of youth 
Standing upon a hill, a gentle 
^ Green, and of mild declivity, the last 
e As ’twere the cape of a long ridge of such, 

Save that there was no sea to lave its base, 

But a most living landscape, and>thG wave 
Of woods and eom-fields, and the abodes of men, 
Scatter’d at inten^als, and wreathing smoke ^ 
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Arising from such rustic roofs ; — the hiH « 

Was crown’d with a peculiar diadem 
Of trees, in circular array, so fixed, 

Not hy the sport of nature, but of man: 

' These two, a maiden and a youth, were there, 

Oaring— the one on all that was beneath 
h’air as herself— but the boy gazed on her; 

And both were fair, and one was beautiful: 

And both were young — ^yet not alike in youth. 

As the sweet moon in the horizon’s verge, 

The maid was on tlie verge of womanhood: 

The boy had fewer summers, but liis heart • 

Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 

And that was shining on him.” 

I stood upn the spot consecrated by this memorable 
interview. Below me extended the “ living landscape,” once 
contemplated hy the loving pair ; the gentle valley of New 
stead, diversified by woods and corn-fields, and village spires, 
and gleams of water, and the distant towers and pinna^jles of 
the venerable Abbey. The diadem of trees, however, was 
gone. The attention drawn to it by the poet, and the roman 
tic manner in which he had associated it with his early passion 
for Mary Chaworth, had nettled the irritable feelings of her 
husband, who hut ill brooked the poetic celebrity conferred on 
his wife by the enamoured verses of another. The celebrated 
grove stood on his estate, and in a fit of spleen he ordered it 
to be levelled with the dust. At the time of my visit the 
mere roots of the trees were visible ; but the hand that laid 
them, low is execrated by every poetical pilgrim. 

Descending the hill, we soon entered a part of what once 
was Annesley Park, and rode among time-worn and tempest 
riven oaks and elms, with ivy clambering about tbeir trunks, 
and rooks’ nests among their branches. The park had been 
cut up by a post-road, crossing whiCh we came to the gate 
House of Annesley Hall. It was an old brick building, that 
might have served as an outpost or harhacan to the Hall 
during the Civil ¥^ars, when every gentleman’s house was 
liable to become a fortress. Loopholes were still visible in 
its walls, but the peaceful ivy had mantled the sides, overrun 
the roof, and almost buried the ancient clock in front, that 
still marked the waning ^ours of its decay. 
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*“ An arched way led through the centre of the gate house,, 
secured by grated doors of open iron work, mought into 
flowers and flourishes. These being thrown open, we entered 
a paved court-yard, decorated with shrubs and antique flower- 
pots, with a ruined stone fountain in the centre. The whole 
approach resembled that of an old French chateau. 

On one side of the court-yard was a range of stables, now 
tenantless, but which bore traces of the fox-hunting squire ; 
for there yvere stalls boxed up, into which the hunters might 
be turned loose when they came home from the chase. 

At the lower end of the court, and immediately opposite 
the gate-house, extended the Hall itself — a rambling, irre- 
gular pile, patched and pieced at various times-, and in va- 
rious tastes, with gable-ends, stone balustrades, &nd enormous 
chhnneys, that strutted out like buttresses from the wallsw 
The -v^ole front of the edifice was overrun with evergreens. 

We applied for admission at the front door, which was 
under a^ heavy porch. The portal was strongly barricaded^ 
and onr knocking was echoed by waste and empty halls. 
Everything bore an appearance of abandonment. After a 
time, however, our knocking summoned a solitary tenant 
from some remote comer of the pile : it was a decent-looking 
little dame, who emerged from a side-door at a distance, and 
seemed a worthy inmate of the antiquated mansion ; she had, 
in fact, grown old with it. Her name, she said, was Nanny 
Marsden; if she lived until next August, she would be 
seventy-one. A great part of her life had been passed in the 
Hall; and when the family had removed to Nottingham, «she 
had been left in charge of it. The front of the house had 
been thus warily barricaded in consequence of ^-he late riots 
at Nottingham, in the cours^ of which the dwelling of her 
master had been sacked bj^e mob. To guard against any 
attemptf of the kind upon the Hall, she had put it in this 
state of defence, tliough I rather think she and a superan- 
nuated gardener comprised the whole garrison. ** You must 
berattached to the old building,” said I, after having lived 
so long in it.” “Ah, sir!” replied she,^“I am getting in 
years, and have a furnished cottage of *my own in Annesley 
Wood, and begin to feel as if I should like to go and live ia 
mj own home ^ 
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Guided by the worthy little custodian of the fortress, we 
entered through the sallyport by which she had issued forth, 
and soon found ourselves in a spacious but somewhat gloomy 
hall, where the light was partially admitted through square 
stone-shafted windows, overhung with ivy. Everything around 
us had the air of an old-fashioned country squire’s establish- 
ment. In the centre of the hall was a billiard-table, and 
about the walls were hung portraits of race-horses, hunters, 
and favourite dogs, mingled indiscriminately with family 
pictures. 

Staircases led up from the hall to various apartments. 
In one of the rooms we were showm a couple of buff jerkins, 
and a pair oi ancient jackboots, of the time of the Cavaliers, — 
relics which ^ire often to be met with in the old English 
family mansions. These, however, had peculiar value, Tor 
the good little dame assured us they had belonged to •Robin 
Hood, As we were in the midst of the region over which 
that famous outlaw once bore rufdan sway, it was no*t for us 
to gainsay his claim to any of these venerable relics, though 
we might have demurred that the articles of dress here shown 
were of a date much later than his time. Every antiquity, 
however, about Sherwood Forest is apt to be linked with the 
memoiy of Robin Hood and his gang. 

As we were strolling about the mansion, our four-footed 
attendant, Boatswain, followed leisurely, as if taldng a survey 
of the premises. I turned to rebuke him for his intrusion ; 
but the moment the old housekeeper understood he had 
belonged to Lord Byron, her heart seemed to yearn towards 
him, 

“ Nay, naf,” exclaimed she, “let him alone — let him go 
where he pleases ; he ’s welconie. Ah, dear me ! If he 
lived here, I should take great of him — he should want 
for nothing. Well,” continued she, fondling him, “ who 
would have thought I should see a dog of Lord Byron in 
AnnesleyHall!” ^ 

“I suppose, then,” said I, “you recollect something* of 
Lord Byron, when ^e used to visit here ? ” “ Ah, bless him ! ” 
cried she, “ that I do! He used to ride over here, and stay 
three days at a time, and sleep in the blue room Ah, poor 
fellow r he was very much taken with my young mistress ; he 
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used to walk about the garden and the terraces with her, and 
seemed to lore the very ground she trod on ; he used to call 
her Im bnght morning-star of Amiesley,'' 

I felt the beautiful poetic phrase thrill through me. 

“ You appear to like the memory of Lord Byron ? ” said I. 
“ Ah, sir ! why should not I ? He was always main good 
to me when he came here. Well, well, they say it is a pity 
he and my young lady did not make a match ! Her mother 
would have liked it. He was always a welcome guest, and 
some think it would have been well for him to have had 
her — but it was not to be. He went away to school, and 
then Mr. Musters saw her; and so things took their 
course.” ^ 

The simple soul now showed us into the favourite sitting 
roo^ of Miss Chaworth, with a small flower-garden under the 
windows, in which she had delighted. In this room Byron 
used to sit and listen to her, as she played and sang, gazing 
upon herewith the passionate and almost painful devotion of. 
a love-sick stripling. He himself gives us a glowing picture 
of his mute idolatry ; — 

“ He had no hreatli, no being, but in her'. ; 

She was his voice ; he did not speak to her, 

But trembled on her words j she was his sight, 

For his eye followed hers, and saw with hers, 

'Which colour’d all his objects. He had ceased 
To live within himself ; she was his life, 

The ocean to the river of his thoughts. 

Which terminated all; upon a tone, 

A touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, c 

s And his cheek change tempestuously — his heart 

Unknowing of its cause of agony.” ^ 

There was a little Welsl^ir, called “ Mary Ann,” which, 
from bejsring her own name, he associated with herself, and 
often persuaded her to sing it over and over for him. 

The chamber, like all the other parts of the house, had a 
look of sadness and neglect; the flower-|)ots beneath the 
window, whicli once bloomed beneath the hand of Mary 
Chaworth, were overrun with weeds; aad^the piano, which 
had once vibrated to her touch, and thrilled the heart of her 
stripling loTer, was now unstrung and #at of tune. * 
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We continued our stroll about the waste apartments, of^Il 
shapes and sizes, and without much elegance of decoration. 
Some of them were hung with family portraits, among which 
^as pointed out that of the Mr, Chaworth who was killed by 
the “ wicked Lord Byron/* 

These dismal-looking portraits had a powerful effect upon 
the imagination of the stripling poet, on his first visit to the 
Hall. As they gazed down from the wall, he thought they 
scowled upon him, as if they had taken a grudge against him 
on account of the duel of his ancestor. He even gave this as 
a reason, though probably in jest, for not sleeping at the 
Hall, declaring that he feared they would come down from 
their frames at night to haunt him. 

A feeling of the kind he has embodied in one of his 
stanzas of “Don Juan”: — * 

“ The form? of the grim knights and pictured saints * 

Look firing in the moon ; and as you turn 
Backward and forward to the echoes faint * 

Of your o\vn footsteps, voices from the urn 
Appear to wake, and shadows wild and quaint 
Start from the frames whicli fence their aspects stem, 

As if to ask you how you dare to keep 
A rigil there, whore all but death should sleep.’ 

Nor was the youthful poet singular in these fancies : the 
Hall, like most old English mansions that have ancient 
family portraits hanging about their dusky galleries and 
waste apartments, had its ghost story connected with these 
pale memorials of the dead. Our simple-hearted conductor 
stopped before the portrait of a lady, who had been a beauty 
in her time, ^and inhabited the Hall in the heyday of her 
charms. Something mysterious ^or melancholy was connected 
with her story : she died younj^ but continued for a long 
time to haunt the ancient mansion' to the great dismay of the 
seiwants and the occasional disquiet of the visitors, and it 
was with much difficulty her troubled spirit was congured 
down and put to ^rest. ^ 

From the rear of the Hall we walked out into the garden, 
about which Byrois^usad to stroll and loiter in company with 
Miss Chaworth. It was laid out in the old French style. 
There nvas a long terracied walk, with heavy stone balustrades 
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an^ sculptured urns, overrun mth ivy and evergreens. A 
neglected shrubbery bordered one side of the terrace, with 8 
lofty grove inhabited by a venerable community of rooks 
Great flights of steps led down from the terrace to a flower- ' 
garden, laid out in formal plots. The rear of the Hall, which 
overlooked the garden, had the weather-stains of centuries ; 
and its stone -shafted casements, and an ancient sun-dial 
against its walls, carried back the mind to days of yore 
The retired and quiet garden, once a little sequestered 
world of love and romance, was now all matted and wild, yet 
was beautiful even in its decay. Its air of neglect and deso- 
lation was in unison with the fortune of the two beings who 
had once walked here in the freshness of youth, ai^d life, and 
beauty. The garden, like their young hearts, liad gone to 
wa^te and ruin. 

Eelfuming to the Hall, we now visited a chamber built 
over the porch, or grand entrance : it was in a ruinous con- 
dition, tHe ceiling having fallen in and the floor given way. 
This, however, is a chamber rendered interesting by poetical 
associations. It is supposed to be the oratory alluded to by 
Lord Byron in his Dream,” wherein he pictures his depar- 
ture from Annesley, after learning that Mary Chaworth was 
engaged to be married : — 

“ There was an ancient mansion, and "before 
Its walls there was a steed caparison’d; 

Within an antique Oratory stood 

The Boy of whom I spake ; — he was alone. 

And paJe, and pacing to and fro : anon 
He sate him down, and seized a pen, and tiaccJ 
Words which I could not guess of; then he lean’d 
His how’d head on his hands, and shook as ’t\\f re 
With a convulsion — th^ arose again, 

And with his teeth and^pdvering hands did tear 
^Vhat he had written, out he shed no teais. 

And he did calm himself, and fix his luow 
Into a kmd of quiet; as he paused. 

The lady of Ms love re-entered there ; 

She was serene and smiling then, and yet 
She Imew she was by Mm beloved — she knew, 

For quickly comes such knowledge, thiit heart 
Was darken’d with her shadow, and she ^aw 
That he was wretched, but she saw not all. 

He rose and wit]} a cold and gc iitlP^oiasp 
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He took her hand ; a moment o’er his face 

A tablet of unutterable thoughts 

Was traced, and then it faded as it came ; 

He dropp’d the hand he held, and with slow steps 
Eetum’d, but not as biddmg her adieu, 

For they did part with mutual smiles. He pass’d 
From out the massy gate of that old hall, 

And mounting on Ms steed he went his way, 

And ne’er repass’d that hoary threshold more.” 

In one of his journals, Lord Byron describes his feelings 
after thus leaving the oratory. Arriving on the summit of a 
hill, which commanded the last view of Annesley, he checked, 
his horse, and gazed back with mingled pain and fondness 
upon the* groves which embowered the Hall, and thought 
upon the IdVely being that dwelt there, until his feelings were 
quite dissolved in tenderness. The conviction at lepgth 
recurred that she never could be his, when, rousing, himself 
from his reverie, he struck his spurs into his steed and 
dashed forward, as if by rapid motion to leave * reflection 
behind him. 

Yet, notwithstanding what he asserts in the verses last 
quoted, he did pass the “ hoary threshold” of Annesley again. 
It was, however, after the lapse of several years, during which 
he had grown up to manhood, had passed through the ordeal 
of pleasures and tumultuous passions, and had felt the in- 
fluence of other charms. Miss Chaworth, too, had become a 
wife and a mother, and he dined at Annesley Hall at the in- 
vitation of her husband. He thus met the object of his early 
idolatry in the very scene of his tender devotions, which, as a 
he says, her smiles bad once made a heaven to him. Tbp 
scene Vas l^t little changed. He was in the very chamber 
where he had so often listenq^ entranced to the witchery of 
her voice ; there were the same^ instruments and music; there 
lay*^ her flower-garden beneath' the window, and ^the walks 
through which he had wandered with her in the intoxication 
of youthful love. Can we wonder that, amidst tha tender 
\ocollections which every object around him was calculated to 
awaken, the fond passion of his boyhood should rush back in 
full current to flisiieart? He was himself surprised at this 
sudden revulsion of his feelings, but he had acquired self- 
possession and could command them. His firmness, however 
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'was doomed to undergo a further trial. Wliile seated by th< 
object of bis secret devotions, “v^itb all these recollection 
throbbing in his bosom, her infant daughter vras brought int( 
the room At the sight of the child he started ; it dispellec 
the last lingerings of his dream, and he afterwards confessed 
that to repress his emotion at the moment was the severest 
part of his task. 

The conflict of feelings that raged within his boson 
throughout this fond and tender, et painful and embarrassing 
visit, are touchingly depicted in lines which he wrote imme 
diatelj afterwards, and which, though not addressed to her h} 
name, are evidently intended for the eye and the heart of 
fair Lady of Annesley : — 

“ Well ! thou art happy, and I feel 
That I should thus he happy too ; 

For still my heart regards thy weal 
Warmly, as it was wont to do. 

Thy husband ’s blest — and ’twill impart 
Some pangs to 'view his happier lot: 

But let them pass— Oh ! how my heart 
Would hate him, if he loved thee not ! 

When late I saw thy favourite child 
I thought my jealous heait would break, 

But when the unconscious infant smiled 
I Mss’d it for its mother’s sake. 

I Hss’d it and repress’d my sighs 
Its father in its face to see ; 

But then it had its mother’s ejes, 

And they were all to love and me 

Mary, adieu I I must away : 

"VS^ile thou art blesf TU not repine ; 

But near thee I cai^d'ever stay : 

* My heart would soon again be thine. 

I deem'd that time, I deem’d that pnde, 

Had quench’d at length my boyish flame; 

Nor knew, till seated by thy side, 

My heart in all, save love, the same. 

5 " 

Yet I was calm ; I knew that time 

My breast wotdd thrill before thv look; 

But now to tremble were a crim J— 

We met, and no* a nerve wab shook. 
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I saw thee gaze upon my face, 

Yet meet with no confusion there ; 

One only feeling could'st thou trace— 

The sullen calmness of despair. 

Away ! away ’ my eaily dream 
Remembrance never must awake : 

Oh ! where is Lethe’s fabled stream ^ 

My foolish heart, be still, or break.” 

The revival of this early passion, and the me-anchoiy 
associations which it spread over those scenes in^ the neigh 
bourhood of Newstead, which would necessarily be the places 
of his frequent resort while in England, are alluded to by 
him as a principal cause of his first departure for the Con 
tinent : — « 

‘^When man, expell’d from Eden’s bowers, 

A moment lingered near the gate, 

Each scene recall’d the -vanish’d hours, 

And hade him curse his future fate. 

But wandering on through distant climes, 

He leamt to bear his load of grief; 

Just gave a sigh to other times, 

And found in busier scenes relief. 

Thus, Mary, must it be with me, 

And I must view thy charms no more ; 

Eor, while I linger near to thee, 

I sigh for all I knew before.” 

It was in the subsequent June that he set off on his pil 
grimage by sea and land, which was to become the theme of 
his immortal poem. That the image of Mary Chaworth, as 
h§ saw and loved her in the days of his boyhood, followed him 
to the very shore, is shown in the glowing stanzas addressed 
to her on th| eve of embarkation : — 

“ ’Tis done— and shiveiping in the gale, 

The hark unfurls her snowy sail ; 

And whistling o’er the bending mast, 

Loud sings on high the fresh’ning blast • 

And I must from this land be gone, 

Because I cannot love hut one. 

And 1 will cross the whitening foam, 

And I will seek a foreign home ; 

Till l^foiget a false fair face, 

I ne’er shall find a resting place : 

My own dqjk thoughts I cannot shun, 

But ever love, and love but one 
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, To think of every early scene, 

Of what we are and what wo’ve been, 

Wottld whelm some softer hearts with woe— 

But mine, alas I has stood tlie blow : 

Yet still beats on as it begun, 

And. never truly loves but one. 

And who that dear loved one may be 
Is not for vulgar eyes to see, 

And why that early love was cross’d, 

Thou know’st the best, I feel the most : 

But few that dwell beneath the sun 
* Have loved so long, and loved but one. 

I’ve tried another’s fetters, too. 

With charms, perchance, as fair to view ; 

And I would fain have loved as well. 

But some unconquerable spell 
Forbade my bleeding breast to own 
- A kindred care for aught but one. 

- ’Twould soothe to take one lingering view, 

And bless thee in my last adieu ; 

^ Yet wish I not those eyes to weep 
For him who wanders o’er the deep: 

His home, his hope, Ms youth are gone, 

Yet still he loves, and loves but one.” 

The painful interview at Annesley Hall, which revived 
with such intenseness his early passion, remained stamped 
upon his memory with singular force, and seems to have sur- 
vived all his “ wanderings through distant climes,” to which 
he trusted as an oblivious antidote. Upwards of two years 
after that event, when, having made his famous pilgrimage, 
he was once more an inmate of Newstead Abbey, his vicinity 
to Annesley Hall brought the whole scene vividly before Mm, 
and he thus recalls it in a poetic epistle to a friend : — 

“ I’ve seen my bride another’s bride, — 

Have seen her seat'll by his side, — 

Have seen the infant which she bore 
Wear the sweet smile tlio mother wore, 

When she and I in youth have smiled 
As fond and faultless as her child ; — 

Have seen her eyes, in cold disdain^ 

'' Ask if I felt no secret pain. 

And I have acted well my part, ^ 

And made my cheek belie by heart, 

Return’d the freezing glance she gave, 

Yet felt the wMle that woman’# slave 5 • 
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Have kiss’d, as if without design, • 

The babe which ought to have been roinei 
And show'd, alas ! in each caress, 

Time had not made me love the less ’* 

“ It was about the time,” says Moore, in his life of Lor-d 
Byron, “ when he was thus bitterly feeling and expressing the 
blight which his heart had suffered from a real object of 
affection, that his poems on an imaginary one, ‘ Thyrza.’ were 
written.’* He was at the same time grieving over the loss of 
several of his earliest and dearest friends, the companions of 
his joyous schoolboy hours. To recur to the beautiful language 
of Moore, who writes with the kindred and kindling sym- 
pathies of € true poet : — “ All these recollections of the 
young and th? dead mingled themselves in his mind with the 
image of her, who, though living, was for him as much l^fst 
as they, and diffused that general feeling of sadness andr fond- 
ness through his soul, which found a vent in these poems. 

Hs * It was the blending of the two affections in his 
memory and imagination that gave birth to an ideal object 
combining the best features of both, and drew from him those 
saddest and tenderest of love-poems, in which we find all the 
depth and intensity of real feeling, touched over with such a 
light as no reality ever wore.” 

An early, innocent, and unfortunate passion, however 
fruitful of pain it may he to the man, is a lasting advantage 
to the poet. It is a well of sweet and bitter fancies; of 
refined and gentle sentiments; of elevated and ennobling 
thoughts ; shut up in the deep recesses of the heart, keeping 
it green amidst the withering blights of the world, and, by its • 
casual gushings and overflowings, recalling at times all the 
freshness, and innocence, and enthusiasm of youthful days. 
Lord Byron was conscious of this effect, and purposely 
cherished and hroodea over the remembrance of his early 
passion, and of all the scenes of Annesley Hall connected 
with it. It was this remembrance that attuned his miM to 
some of its most elevated and virtuous strains, and shed "an 
inexpressible grace and pathos over his best productions. 

Being thus put u^on the traces of this little love-story, I 
cannot refrain from threading them out, as they appear from 
time to time in various passages of Lord Byron’s works. During 
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his subsequent rambles in the East, when time and distance 
had softened away his “ early romance” almost into the re- 
membrance of a pleasing and tender dream, he receiTed ac- 
counts of the object of it, which represented her, still in hei 
paternal Hall, among her native bowers of Annesley, sur- 
rounded by a blooming and beautiful family, yet a prey to 
secret and withering melancholy : — 

In ber home, 

A thousand leagues from his, — ^lier native home, 

She dwelt, begirt with growing infancy, 

Daughters and sons of beauty, but — ^behold ! 

Upon her face there was the tint of grief. 

The settled shadow of an inward str&, 

And an unquiet drooping of the eye, f 

As if its lids were charged with unshed tears**'' 

For an instant the buried tenderness of early youth, and 
the fluttering hspes which accompanied it, seemed to have 
revived dn his bosom, and the idea to have flashed upon his 
mind that his image might be connected with her secret 
woes — ^but he rejected the thought almost as soon as formed. 

What could her grief be ? — she had all she loved, 

And he who had so loved her was not there 
To trouble with bad hopes, or evil wish, 

Or ill-repress’d affection, her pure thoughts. 

What could her grief be ? — she had loved bdm not. 

Nor given him cause to deem himself beloved. 

Nor could he be a part of that which prey'd 
Upon her mind — a spectre of the past.” 

The cause of her grief was a matter of rural comment in 
the neighbourhood of Newstead and Annesley. It was ^dis- 
connected from all idea of Lord Byron, but attributed to the 
harsh and capricious condu^ of one to whose kindness and 
affection she had a sacred clmm. The domestic sorrows which 
had lonrg preyed in secret on her heart, at length affected her 
intellect, and the “bright morning star of Annesley” was 
eclipsed for ever. 

« The lady of his love, — oh ! she was cEanged 
As by the sickness of the soul; her mind 
Had wandered from its dwelling, ^ndfher eyes. 

They had not their own lustre, but the look 
Which is not of the earth; she |jas become ^ 

Tbe queen of a fantastic realm : but her thoughts 
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Were combinations of disjointed things ; 

And forms impalpable and iinperceived 
Of others’ sight, familiar were to hers. 

• And this the world calls £ren2y.” 

Notmthstanding lapse of time, change of place, and a suc- 
cession of splendid and spirit-stirring scenes in various coun- 
tries, the quiet and gentle scene of his boyish love seems to 
have held a magic sway over the recollections of Lord Byron, 
and the image of Mary Chaworth to have unexpectedly ob- 
truded itself upon his mind like some supernatural visitation. 
Such was the fact on the occasion of his marriage with Miss 
Milbanke ; Annesley Hall and all its fond associations floated 
like a vision Joefore his thoughts, even when at the altar, and 
on the point of pronouncing the nuptial vows. The circuin- 
stance is reb*tnd by him with a force and feeling that persuade 
ais of its truRii *• — 

• 

« A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 

The wanderer was returned. I saw him stand 
Before an altar — with a gentle bride ; 

Her face was fair, but was not that which made 
The star-light of his boyhood j— as he stood 
Even at the altar, o’er his brow there came 
The self-same aspect, and the quivering shock 
That in the antique oratory shook 
His hosom in its solitude ; and then — 

As in that hour — a moment o’er his face 
The tablet of unutterable thoughts 
Was traced, — and then it faded as it came. 

And he stood calm and quiet, and he spoke 

* The fitting vows, but heard not his own words, 

And all things reel’d around him ; he could see 
Not thjfc which was, nor that which should have been— 

But the old mansion, and tbn accustomed hall, 

And the remember’d chambers, and the place, 

The day, the hour, the sunshine, and the shade, • 

All things pertaining to that place and hour, 

And her who was his destiny, came back, 

And thrust themselves between him and the light ^ 
What business had they there at such a time • 

The history of }jOj;d Byron’s union is too well known to 
need narration. The errors, and humiliations, and heart- 
burnings that followed#<ipon it, gave additional effect to the 
remembrance of his early passion, and tormented hm with 
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the idea, that had he been successful in his suit to the lovely 
heiress of Annesley, they might Loth have shared a happier 
destiny. In one of his manuscripts, written long after his 
marriage, having accidentally mentioned Miss Chaworth as 
“ my M. A. C.,” “ Alas ! ” exclaims he, with a sudden burst 
of feeling, “ why do I say my ? Our union would have healed 
feuds in which blood had been shed by our fathers ; it would 
have joined lands broad and rich ; it would have joined at 
least “heart, and two persons not ill-matched in years — 
and — and — and — what has been the result?” 

But enough of Annesley Hall and the poetical themes 
connected with it. I felt as if I could linger for hours about 
its ruined oratory, and silent hall, and neglected garden, and 
spin reveries and dream dreams, until all became an ideal 
world around me. The day, however, was fast declining, and 
the shadows of evening throwing deeper shades of melancholy 
about t^e place. Taking our leave of the worthy old house- 
keeper, therefore, with a small compensation and many thanks 
for her civilities, we mounted our horses and pursued our way 
back to Newstead Abbey 


THE LAKE 

** Before the mansion lay a lucid lake, 

Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fed 
By a river, which its softened way did take 
In currents through the calmer water spread - 

Around : the wild fowl nestled in the brake 
And sedges, brooding in their liquid bedr 
The woods sloped doynward to its brink, and stood 
With their green faces fixed upon the flood.” 

Such is Lord Byron’s description of one of a series of beauti- 
ful sheets of water, formed in old times by the monks by 
damming up the course of a small ri^r. Here he used 
daily to enjoy his favourite recreations of swimming and sail- 
ing. The “ wicked old Lord,” in his sph^me of rural devas- 
tation, had cut down all the woods that once fringed the lake ; 
Jbord Byron, on coming of age, endeavoured to restore, them, 
and a beautiful young wood, planted by him, now sweeps up 



from tlie water s edge, and clothes the hill side opposite •to 
the Abbey. To this woody nook Colonel Wildman has given 
the appropriate title of “ the Poet’s Comer.” 

• The lake has inherited its share of the traditions and 
fables connected with everything in and about the Abbey. 

It was a petty Mediterranean sea, on which the “ wicked old 
Lord ” used to gratify his nautical tastes and humours. He 
had his mimic castles and fortresses along its shores, and his 
mimic fleets upon its waters, and used to get up mimic sea- 
fights. The remains of his petty fortifications still awaken 
the curious inquiries of visitors. In one of his vagaries, he 
caused a large vessel to be brought on wheels from the sea- 
coast and launched in the lake. The country people were 
surprised to*see a ship thus sailing over dry land. They 
called to mind a saying of Mother Shipton, the famous ]^o- 
phet of the vulgar, that whenever a ship freighted with ling 
should cross Sherwood Forest, Newstead would pass out of 
the Byron family. The country people, who detested the old 
Lord, were anxious to verify the prophecy. Ling, in the dia- 
lect of Nottingham, is the name for heather ; with this plant 
they heaped the fated hark as it passed, so that it arrived full 
freighted at Newstead. 

The most important stories about the lake, however, relate 
to the treasures that are supposed to lie buried in its bosom. 
These may have taken their origin in a fact which actually 
occurred. There was one time fished up from the deep part 
of the lake a great eagle of molten brass, with expanded 
wi®gs, standing on a pedestal or perch of the same metal. • 
It had doubtless served as a stand or reading-desk in the. 
Abbey chapek to hold a folio Bible or missal. 

The sacred relic was sent t% a brazier to be cleaned. As 
he was at work upon it he discovered that the pedestal was 
hollow and composed of several pieces. Unscrewiifg these, 
he drew forth a number of parchment deeds and grants ap- 
pertaining to the Abbey, and bearing the seals of Edwa»d III. 
and Henry VIII.T which had thus beei concealed, and 
mately sunk in the lake by the friars to substantiate their 
right and title td^th^se domains at some future day. 

One of the parchment scrolls thus discovered, throws 
rathe!^ an awkwarl H^ht upon the kind of life led by the 
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friars of Newstead. It is an indulgence granted to them foi 
a certain number of months, in which plenary pardon is as- 
sured in advance for all kinds of crimes, among which, several 
of the most gross and sensual are specifically mentioned, and. 
the weaknesses of the flesh to which they were prone. 

After inspecting these testimonials of monkish life, in the 
regions of Sherwood Forest, we cease to wonder at the vir- 
tuous indignation of Robin Hood and his outlaw crew, at the 
sleek sensualists of the cloister : — 

ft 

I never hurt the husbandman, 

That use to tall the ground, 

Kor spin their blood that range the wood, 

To follow hawk and hound. 

My chiefest spite to clergy is, 

^ “Who in these days bear su ay ; 

r 'With friars and monks, with their fine spunks, 

I make my chiefest prey ” 

r Old Ballad of Bohn Hood, 

The brazen eagle has been transferred to the parochial 
and collegiate church of Southall, about twenty miles from 
Newstead, where it may still he seen in the centre of the 
chancel, supporting, as of yore, a ponderous Bible. As to 
the documents it contained, they are carefully treasured up 
by Colonel Wildman among his other deeds and papers, in an 
iron chest secured by a patent lock of nine bolts, almos-t equal 
to a magic spell. 

The fishmg up of this brazen relic, as I have already 
hinted, has given rise to the tales of treasure lying at the 
bottom of the lake, thrown in there by the monks when they 
abandoned the Abbey. The favourite story is, tnat there is a 
great iron chest there filled with gold and jewels, and chalices 
and crunfixes. Nay, that it has been seen, when the water 
of the lake was unusually low. There were large iron rings at 
each end, but all attempts to move it were ine&ctual ; either 
the gold it contained was too ponderous, orj'^what is more pro 
babie, it was secured by one of those magic spells usually laid 
upon hidden treasure. It remains, therefore, at the bottom 
of the lake to this day ; and it is to be hoped, may one day or 
other be discovered by the present worthy proprietor 
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ROBIN HOOD AND SHERWOOD FOREST. 

• 

Whii^ at Newstead Abbey I took great delight in riding and 
rambling about the neighbourhood, studying out the traces of 
merry Sherwood Forest, and visiting the haunts of Robin 
Hood. The relics of the old forest are few and scattered, 
but as to the bold outlaw who once held a kind of freebooting 
sway over it, there is scarce a hill or dale, a cliff or cavern, a 
well or fountain, in this part of the country, that is not con- 
nected with his memory. The very names of some of the 
tenants on*the Newstead estate, such as Beardall and Hard- 
staff, sound if they may have been borne in old times by 
some of the stalwart fellows of the outlaw gang. t 

One of the earliest books that captivated my fancy when a 
child was a collection of Robin Hood ballads, “ adorned with 
cuts,” which I bought of an old Scotch pedler, at the cost of 
all my holiday money. How I devoured its pages, and gazed 
upon its uncouth woodcuts ! For a time my mind was filled 
with picturings of “ Merrie Sherwood,” and the exploits and 
revelling of the bold foresters ; and Robin Hood, Little John, 
Fzdar Tuck, and their doughty compeers, were my heroes of 
romance. 

These early feelings were in some degree revived when I 
found myself in the very heart of the far-famed forest, and, as 
I said before, I took a kind of schoolboy delight in hunting 
up# all traces of old Sherwood and its sylvan chivalry. One 
of the first of my antiquarian rambles was on horseback, in# 
company witl^ Colonel Wildman and his lady, who undertook 
to guide me to some of the mouldering monuments of the 
forest. One of these stands in front of the very gate of New- 
stead Park, and is known throughout the country% Ifee name 
of the Pilgrim Oak.” It is a venerable tree, of great size, 
overshadowing a wide arena of the road. Under its shade the 
rustics of the neighbourhood have been accustomed to* as- 
semble on certain holidays, and celebrate their rural festivals. 
This custom had^be^n handed down from father to son for 
several generations, until the oak had acquired a kind of 
siicieS character ^ 
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*> The “ old Lord Byron,’’ however, in whose eyes nothing 
was sacred, when he laid his desolating hand on the groves 
and forests of Newstead, doomed likewise this traditional tree 
to the axe. Portunately the good people of Nottingham heard^ 
of the danger of their favourite oak, and hastened to ransom 
it from destruction. They afterwards made a present of it to 
the poet, when he came to the estate, and the Pilgrim Oak 
is likely to continue a rural gathering-iilace for many coming 
generations. 

From this magnificent and time-honoured tree we continued 
on our sylvan research in quest of another oak, of more 
ancient date and less flourishing condition. A ride of two or 
three miles, the latter part across open wastes, once clothed 
with forest, now hare and cheerless, brought us to the tree in 
question. It was the Oak of Ravenshead, one of the last sur- 
vivom ^f old Sherwood, and which had evidently once held a 
high head in the forest ; it was now a mere wreck, crazed hy 
time andr blasted by lightning, and standing alone on a naked 
A’aste, like a ruined column in a desert. 

“ The scones aic desert now, and bare, 

Where flourished once a forest fair, 

When these waste glens with copse were lined, 

And peopled with lie hart and libad. 

Yon lonely oak, would he could lell 
The changes of his parent dell, 

Since he, so grey and stubborn now, 

Waved in each breeze a sapling bough. 

Would he could tell how deep the shade 
A thousand mingled branches made. 

^ Here in my shade, methinks he’d say, 

The mighty stag at noontide lay, 

While doe, and roe, and red-deer good, ^ 

Ha've bounded by through gaj greenwood.” 

At n© great distance from Ravenshead Oak is a small cave, 
which goes hy the name of Robin Hood’s stable It is in the 
breasUof a hill, scooped out of brown freestone, with rude 
atte^papts at columns and arches. WithiiJ' are two niches, 
which served, it is said, as stalls for the bold outlaw’s horses. 
To this retreat he retired when hotly pursued by the law, for 
the place was a secret even from his band. The cave is over- 
slmdowed by an oak and alder, and AO hardly di&covel’able 
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even at the present day ; but when the country vas ovenSS^ 
with forest it must have been completely concealed. 

There was an agreeable wildness and loneliness in a great 
•part of our ride. Our devious road wound down, at one time, 
among rocky dells, by wandering streams, and lonely pools, 
haunted by shy water-fowl. We passed through a skirt of 
woodland, of more modern planting, but considered a legiti- 
mate offspring of the ancient forest, and commonly called 
Jock of Sherwood. In riding through these quiet, solitaiy 
scenes, the partridge and pheasant would now and then burst 
upon the wing, and the hare scud away before us. 

Another of these rambling rides in quest of popular anti- 
quities, w’asb to a chain of rocky cliffs, called the Kirkby Crags, 
which skirt ^che Robin Hood hills. Here, leaving my horse 
at the foot of the crags, I scaled their rugged sides, and seated 
myself in a niche of the rocks, called Robin Hood’s Chair. It 
commands a wide prospect over the valley of Newstead, and 
here the hold outlaw is said to have taken his seat, tod kept 
a look-out upon the roads below, watching for merchants, and 
bishops, and other wealthy travellers, upon whom to pounce 
down, like an eagle from his eyrie. 

Descending from the cliffs and remounting my horse, a 
ride of a mile or two further along a narrow “ robber path,” 
as it was called, w^hich wound up into the hills between per- 
pendicular rocks, led to an artificial cavern cut in the face of 
a cliff, with a door and window wrought through the living 
stone. This bears the name of Friar Tuck’s cell, or her 
milage, where, according to tradition, that jovial anchorite « 
used to make good cheer and boisterous revel with his free-# 
hooting comr«.des. 

Such were some of the vestiges of old Sherwood and its 
renowned “ yeomandrie,” which I visited in the neighbourhood 
of Newstead. The worthy clergyman who officiated chap- 
lain at the Abbey, seeing my zeal in the cause, informed me 
of a considerable tract of the ancient forest still in existence, 
about ten miles (fistant. There were many fine old oaks in 
it, he said, that had stood for centuries, but were now shat- 
tered and * stagh€ad^d that is to say, their upper branches 
were hare, and blasted, and straggling out like the antlers of 
a dedt. Their tnink^ too, were hollow, and full of crows and 
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jackdaws, who made them their nestling-places He occa- 
sionally rode over to the forest in the long summer evenings, 
and pleased himself with loitering in the twilight about the 
green alleys and under the venerable trees. 

The description given by the chaplain made me anxious tc 
visit this remnant of old Sherwood, and he kindly offered to 
be my guide and companion. We according sallied forth one 
morning on horseback on this sylvan expedition. Our ride 
took us through a part of the country where King John had 
once held a hunting-seat; the ruins of which are still to be 
seen. At that time the whole neighbourhood was an open 
royal forest, or frank-chase, as it was termed ; for King John 
was an enemy to parks and warrens, and other enclosures, by 
which game was fenced in for the private benefifi and recrea- 
tion of the nobles and the clergy. 

Here, on the brow of a gentle hill, commanding an exten- 
sive prospect of what had once been forest, stood another of 
those monumental trees, which to my mind gave a peculiar 
interest to this neighbourhood. It was the Parliament Oak, 
so called in memory of an assemblage of the kind held by 
King John beneath its shade. The lapse of upwards of six 
centuries had reduced this once mighty tree to a mere crum- 
bling fragment ; yet, like a gigantic torso in ancient statuary, 
the grandeur of the mutilated trunk gave evidence of what it 
had been in the days of its glory. In contemplating its 
mouldering remains, the fancy busied itself in calling up the 
scene that must have been presented beneath its shade, when 
this sunny hill swarmed with the pageantry of a warlike and 
^hunting court; when silken pavilions and warrior tents 
decked its crest, and royal standards, and baronial banners, 
and knightly pennons rolled rout to the breeze ; when pre- 
lates and courtiers, and steel-clad chivaliy, thronged round tho 
person of the monarch, while at a distance loitered the fores- 
ters in green, and all the rural and hunting train that waited 
upon his sylvan sports. 

** A thousand vassals mu&tared roijpd 
■With horse, and hawk, wid hom, and hound ; 

And through the brake the rangers stalk, 

And falc’neis hold the ready ha^k 
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And foresters in greenwood trim • 

Lead in the leash the greyhound grim.” 

Sucli was the phantasmagoria that presented itself for a 
<noment to my imagination, peopling the silent place before 
me with empty shadows of the past. The reverie, however, 
was transient; king, courtier, and steel-clad warrior, and 
forester in green, with horn, and hawk, and hound, all faded 
again into oblivion, and I awoke to all that remained of this 
once stirring scene of human pomp and power — a mouldering 
oak, and a tradition. 

** We are such stuff as dreams are made of!” 

A ride ^f a few miles further brought us at length among 
the venerabl# and classic shades of Sherwood. Here I was 
delighted to find myself in a genuine wild wood, of primitive 
and natural growth, so rarely to be met with in this thickly 
peopled and highly cultivated country. It reminded me of 
the aboriginal forests of my native land. I rode •through 
natural alleys and greenwood groves, carpeted with grass and 
shaded by lofty and beautiful birches. What most interested 
me, however, was to behold around me the mighty trunks of 
veteran oaks, old monumental trees, the patriarchs of Sher- 
wood Forest. They were shattered, hollow, and moss-grown, 
it is true, and their “ leafy honours ” were nearly departed ; 
hut like mouldering towers they were noble and picturesque 
in their decay, and gave evidence, even in their ruins, of their 
ancient grandeur. 

♦As I gazed about me upon these vestiges of once “ Merrie 
Sherwood,” the picturings of my boyish fancy began to rise in* 
my mind, and*Kobm Hood and his men to stand before me. 

“ He clothed himselrtn scarlet then. 

His men were all in green; 

A finer show throughout the world • 

In no place could be seen. 

Good lord I it was a gallant sight • 

see them aH in a row ; , 

With every man a good broad-sword 
.^d |ke a good yew bow.” 

The horn of Eobin Hood again seemed to resound through 
the fdrest. I saw th!» sylvan chivalry, half huntsmen, half 
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freebooters, trooping across the distant glades, or feasting and 
revelling beneath the trees ; I was going on to embody in this 
way all the ballad scenes that had delighted me when a boy, 
when the distant sound of a wood-cutter’s axe roused me fromr 
my day-dream. 

The boding apprehensions which it awakened were too 
soon verified. I had not ridden much further, when I came 
to an open space where the work of destruction was going on. 
Around rne lay the prostrate trunks of venerable oaks, once 
the towering and magnificent lords of the forest, and a num- 
ber of wood- cutters were hacking and hewing at another 
gigantic tree, just tottering to its fall. 

Alas for old Sherwood Forest ! it had fallen itito the pos- 
session of a noble agriculturist ; a modern utilitaJdan, who had 
nOf»feeling for poetry or forest scenery. In a little while and 
this gkrious woodland will be laid low ; its green glades be 
turned into sheep-walks ; its legendary bowers supplanted by 
turnip-fields ; and “ Merrie Sherwood ” will exist but in ballad 
and tradition. 

“ 0 for the poetical superstitions,” thought I, “ of the 
olden time ! that shed a sanctity over every grove ; that gave 
to each tree its tutelar genius or nymph, and threatened dis- 
aster to all who should molest the hamadryads in their leafy 
abodes. Alas! for the sordid propensities of modern days, 
when everything is coined into gold, and this once holiday 
planet of ours is turned into a mere ‘working- day world.’ ” 

My cobweb fancies put to flight, and my feelings out of 
tune, I left the forest in a far different mood from tbat^ in 
«which I had entered it, and rode silently along until, on 
reaching the summit of a gentle eminence, the <;;hime of even- 
ing bells came on the breeze ^ross the heath, from a distant 
village. 

I paCtsed to listen. 

“ They are merely the evening bells of Mansfield,” said 
my coOnpanion. 

Of Mansfield!” Here was another"' of the legendary 
names of this storied neighbourhood, that called up early and 
pleasant associations. The famous old balKd of “ The King 
and the Miller of Mansfield ” came at once to mind, and the 
chime of the bells put me again in gooff humour. 
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A little further on, and we were again on the traces* of 
Robin Hood Here was Fountain Dale, where he had his 
encounter with that stalwart shaveling Friar Tuck, who was 
*a kind of saint militant, alternately wearing the casque and 
the cowl : — 


The CTirtal fryar kept Fountain Dale 
Seven long years and more, 

There was neither lord, knight, nor earl 
Could make him yield before.'' ^ 

The moat is still shown which is said to have surrounded 
the stronghold of this jovial and fighting friar ; and the place 
where he and Robin Hood had their sturdy trial of strength 
and prowess^in the memorable conflict which lasted 

• 

“ From ten o’clock that very day • 

Until four in the afternoon, 

• 

and ended in the treaty of fellowship. As to the hardy feats, 
both of sword and trencher, performed by this “ curtal fryar,” 
behold, are they not recorded at length in the ancient ballads,, 
and in the magic pages of Ivanhoe?” 

The evening was fast coming on, and the twilight thicken- 
ing, as we rode through these haunts famous in outlaw story. 
A melancholy seemed to gather over the landscape as we pro- 
ceeded, for our course lay by shadowy woods, and across naked 
heaths, and along lonely roads, marked by some of those 
sinister names by which the country people in England are 
apt to make dreary places still more dreary. The horrors of 
“Thieves’ Wood,” and the “Murderers’ Stone,” and “the’ 
Hag Nook,” lad all to be encomtered in the gathering gloom 
of evening, and threatened to beset our path with more than 
mortal peril. Happily, however, we passed these* ominous 
places unbanned, and arrived in safety at the portal of New* 
stead Abbey, highly satisfied with onr greenwood foray.^ 
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THE EOOK CELL 

In the course of ray sojourn at the Abbey, I changod my quar- 
ters from the magnificent old state apartment haunted by Sir 
John Byron the Little, to another in a remote corner of the 
ancient edifice, immediately adjoining the ruined chapel. It 
possessed still more interest in my eyes, from having been the 
sleeping apartment of Lord Byron during his residence at the 
Abbey. The furniture remained the same. Here was the 
bed in which he slept, and which he had brought with him 
from college ; its ^ded posts surmounted by cor^flets, giving 
evidence of Ms aristocratical feelings. Here was likewise his 
colfege sofa ; and about the walls were the portraits of his 
favourite butler, old Joe Murray; of his fancy acquaintance, 
Jackson the pugilist ; together with pictures of Harrow School 
and the College at Cambridge, at which he was educated. 

The bedchamber goes by the name of the Rook Cell, from 
its vicinity to the Rookery, wMch, since time immemorial, has 
maintained possession of a solemn grove adjacent to the cha- 
pel. TMs venerable community afforded me much food for 
speculation during my residence in this apartment In the 
morning I used to hear them gradually waking and seeming 
to call each other up. After a time, the whole fraternity 
would be in a flutter; some balancing and swinging on the 
tree tops, others perched on the pinnacle of the Abbey church, 
* or wheeling and hovering about in the air, and the ruined 
walls would reverberate with their incessant cawings. In this 
way they would linger about the rookery and it^ vicinity for 
the early part of the momingf when, having apparently mus- 
tered all their forces, called over the roll, and determined 
upon the?r line of march, they one and all would sail off in a 
long straggling flight to maraud the distant fields. They would 
forage ^the country for miles, and remain aj)sent all day, ex- 
cepting now and then a scout would come home, as if to seo 
that all was well. Towards night the -^hole host might ho 
seen, like a dark cloud in the distance^ winging their way 
homeward. They came, as it were, wijji whoop and halloo, 
wheeling high in the air above the Abbey, making various 
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evolutions before they alighted, and then keeping up an indbs- 
sant cawing in the tree tops, until they gradually fell asleep. 

It is remarked at the Abbey, that tibe rooks, though they 
•sally forth on forays throughout the week, yet keep about the 
venerable edifice on Sundays, as if they had inherited a re- 
verence for the day from their ancient confreres, the monks. 
Indeed, a believer in the metempsychosis might easily imagine 
these Gothic-looking birds to be the embodied souls of the 
ancient friars still hovering about their sanctified abode. 

I dislike to disturb any point of popular and poetic faith, 
and was loth, therefore, to question the authenticity of this 
mysterious reverence for the Sabbath on the part of the New- 
stead rooksH; but certainly, in the course of my sojourn in the 
Book Cell, r detected them in a flagrant outbreak and foray 
on a bright Sunday morning. • 

Beside the occasional clamour of the rookery, this remote 
apartment was often greeted with sounds of a different kind, 
from the neighbouring ruins. The great lancet window in 
front of the chapel adjoins the very wall of the chamber ; and 
the mysterious sounds from it at night have been well de- 
scribed by Lord Byron : — 

« Now loud, now frantic, 

The gale sweeps through its fretwork, and oft sings 
The owl his anthem, when the sUent quire 
Lie with their hallelujahs quenched hke fire. 

But on the noontide of the moon, and when 
The wind is winged from one point of hea'ven, 

There moans a strange unearthly sound, which then 
Is musical — a dying accent driven 
Through the huge arch, which soars and shiks again. 

Some deem it hut the distant echo given 
Back to the night wind by the waterfall, 

And harmonised hy the old choral wall. 

Others, that some original shape or form, 

Shaped hy decay perchance, hath given the power 
To this gre;^ ruin, with a -voice to charm. 

Sad, hut serene, it sweeps o’er tree or tower; 

The cause I know not, nor can solve ; hut such 
The fact:*-^rv-a heaid it, — once perhaps too much.” 

Never was a traveller in quest of the romantic in gtcator 
luck/ I had, in sooth, got lodged in another haunted apart- 
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mont of the Abbey ; for in this cliainber Lord Byron declared 
he had more than once been harassed at midnight by a mys- 
terious visitor. A black shapeless form •would sit cowering 
upon his bed, and after gazing at him for a time with glai’ingr 
eyes would roll off and disappear. The same uncouth ap- 
parition is said to have disturbed the slumbers of a newly- 
married couple that once passed their honey-moon in this 
apartment. 

I would observe, that the access to the Kook Cell is by a 
spiral stone staircase leading up into it, as into a turret, from 
the long shadowy corridor over the cloisters, one of the mid- 
night walks of the goblin friar. Indeed, to the fancies engen- 
dered in his brain in this remote and lonely apartment, incor- 
porated with the floating superstitions of the Abbey, we are 
net doubt indebted for the spectral scene in “ Don Juan.” 

Then as the night was clear, though cold, he threw 
His chamber door wide open — and went forth 
5nto a gallery, of sombre hue, 

Long furnish’d with old pictures of great worth, 

Of knights and dames, heroic and chaste too, 

As doubtless should he people of high birth. 

No sound except the echo of his sigh 
Or step ran sadly through that antique house. 

When suddenly he heard, or thought so, nigh, 

A supernatural ^ent — or a mouse, 

Whose little nibbling rustle will embarrass 
Most people, as it plays along the arras. 

It was no mouse, hut lo I a monk, arrayed 
In cowl, and heads, and dusky gaib, appeared, 

Now in the moonlight, and now lapsed in shade ; 

With steps that trod as heavy, yet unheard 
His garments only a sH^t murmur made ; 

He mo\ed as shado^vyas the sisters weird, 

But slowly ; and as he passed Juan by 
^'G-lared, without pausing, on him a bright eye. 

Juan was petrified; he had heard a hint 
Of such a spirit in these halls of old, 

But thought, like most men, there was fiothing in*® 

Beyond the rumour which such spots unfold, 

Coin'd from surviving superstition's paint, 

Which passes ghosts in currency like gold; 

But rarely seen, like gold compared with paper. 

And did he see this ? or was it a valour? 
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Cuce, twice, tLrice pass’d, repass’d — the thing of air, » 

Or earth beneath, or hea\t,D, or t’other place; 

And Juan gazed upon it -with a stare, 

Yet could not speak or mo\e ; but, on its base 
» As stands a statue, stood; he felt Ms hair 

Twine like a knot of snakes around his face ; 

He tax’d hio tongue for -woids, which were not granted, 

To ask the reveiend person nhat he wanted. 

The third time, after a still longer pause, 

The shadow pass’d away — ^but where ? the hall 
Was long, and thus far there was no great cause ■» 

To tliink his Aanishing unnatural: 

Doors there were many, through wMch, bv the laws 
Of physics, bodies, whether short or tall, 

Might come or go ; but Juan could not state 
Thfojigh which the spectre seem’d to evaporate 

He stood, how long he knew not, hut it seem’d • 

An age — expectant, powerless, with his eyes 
Strain’d on the spot where first the figure gleam’d; ' 

Then by degrees recall’d his energies, 

And would have pass’d the w^hole off as a dream, * 

But could not wake ; he was, he did surmise, 

Waking already, and return’d at length 

Back to his chamber, shorn of half his strength.” 

As I have already observed, it is difficult to determif^fl 
vhetber Lord Byron was really subject to tbe superstitious 
fancies w’hich have been imputed to him, or whether he merely 
amused himself by gi\ing currency to them among his domes- 
tics and dependants. He certainly never scrupled to express 
a belief in supernatural visitations, both verbally and in his 
correspondence. If such -w^ere his foible, the Rook Cell was ^ 
an admirable place to engender the^e delusions. As I have,, 
lain awake at^night, I have heard all kinds of mysterious and 
sighing sounds from ihe neighbouring ruin. Distant footsteps, 
too, and the closing of doors in remote parts of the Abbey, 
would send hollow reverberations and echoes along-^the cor- 
ridor and up the spiral staircase. Once, in fact, I was roused 
by a strange sound at the very door of my chamber. Lthrew 
it open, and a fonh “ black and shapeless with glaring eyres’* 
stood before me. It proved, however, neither ghost nor goblin, 
but my friend Ecjjitswain, tbe great Newfoundland dog, who 
had conceived a companionable liking for me, and occasionally 
sought me in my apaCment To the haun tings of even such 

I 
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a vfeitant as lioncst Boatswain may we attribute some of th® 
marvellous stories about the (joblin Frkr. 


THE LITTLE WHITE LADY. 

In the course of a morning's ride with Colonel Wildman about 
the Abbey lands, we found ourselves in one of the prettiest 
little wild-woods imaginable. The road to it had led us among 
rocky ravines overhung with thickets, and now wound through 
birchen dingles and among beautiful groves and clumps of 
elms and beeches. A limpid rill of spariding wate^', winding 
and doubling in perplexed mazes, crossed our patl!P repeatedly, 
so AS to give the wood the appearance of being watered by 
numerous rivulets. The solitary and romantic look of this 
piece of woodland, and the frequent recurrence of its mazy 
stream, pht mm in mind, Colonel Wildman said, of the little' 
German fairy tale of “ Undine,” in which is recorded the ad- 
ventures of a knight who had married a water-nymph. As he 
rode with his bride through her native woods, every stream 
claimed her as a relative; one wus a brother, another an 
uncle, another a cousin. 

We rode on amusing ourselves with applying this fanciful 
tale to the charming scenery around us, until we came to a 
lowly grey-stone farmhouse, of ancient date, situated in a soli- 
tary glen, on the margin of the brook, and overshadowed by 
venerable trees. It went by the name, as I was told, of ^he 
Weir Mill farmhouse. With this lustic mansion wus con- 
nected a little tale of real life, some circumstajpees of which 
were related to me on the spet, and others I collected in the 
course of my sojourn at the Abbey 

Not fong after Colonel Wildman had purchased the estate 
of Newstead, he made it a visit for the purpose of planning 
repairl and alterations. As he was rambling one evening, 
aboTit dusk, in company with his architect, ^through this little 
piece of woodland, he was struck with its peculiar character- 
istics, and then, for the first time, compdred^ it to the haunted 
wood of Undine. While he was makinjg the remark, a small 
female figure, in white, flitted by without speaking a woH, or 
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indeed appearing to notice them. Her step was scarcelv h^ard 
as she passed, and her form was indistinct in the twilight. 

‘ What a figure for a fairy or sprite ! ” exclaimed Colonel 
Wildman. “ How much a poet or a romance writer would make 
of such an apparition, at such a time and in such a place ! ” 

He began to congratulate himself upon having some elfin 
inhabitant for his haunted wood, when, on proceeding a few 
paces, he found a white frill lying in the path, which had 
evidently fallen from the figure that had just passed. 

“Well,” said he, “after all, this is neither sprite nor fairy, 
but a being of flesh, and blood, and muslin.” 

Continuing on, lie came to wliere the road passed by an old 
mill in front of the xibbey. The people of the mill were at 
the door. He paused and inquired whether any visitor had 
been at the Abbey, hut was answered in the negative. ^ 

“ Has nobody passed by here ?” 

“ Ko one, sir.” 

“ That’s strange ! Surely I met a female in wliite, who 
must have passed along this path?” 

“ Oh, sir, yon mean the Little White Lady ! Oh, yes, she 
passed by here not long since.” 

‘ The Little White Lady ! And pray who is the Little 
White Lady?” 

“ Why, sir, that nobody knows. She lives in the Weir 
Mill farmhouse, down in the skirts of the wood. She comes 
to the Abbey every morning, keeps about it all day, and goes 
away at night. She speaks to nobody, and we are rather shy 
of Jier, for w’e don’t know what to make of her.” 

Colonel Wildman now concluded that it was some artist 
or amateur employed in making sketches of the Abbey, and 
thought no more about the maHer. He went to London, and 
was absent for some time. In the interim, his sister, who 
was newly married, came with her husband to pass the honey- 
moon at the Abbey. The Little White Lady still resided in 
the Weir Mill farmhouse, on the border of the haunted wood, 
and continued hell* visits daily to the Abbey. Her dress^was 
always the same — a white gown with a little black spencer or 
bodice, and a wliite fliat with a short veil that screened tho 
upper part of her countenance. Her habits were shy, lonely, 
and ’Silent ; she spoKe to no one, and sought no companion* 
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ship, excepting with the Newfoundland dog that had belonged 
to jLord Byron. His friendship she secured by caressing him 
and occasionally bringing him food, and he became the com- 
panion of her solitary walks. She avoided all strangers, and 
wandered about the retired parts of the garden, sometimes 
sitting for hours by the tree on which Lord Byron had caned 
his name, or at the foot of the monument which he liad 
elected among the niins of the chapel. Sometimes she read, 
sometimes she wrote with a pencil on a small slate which she 
carried with her, but much of her time was passed in a kind 
of reverie. 

The people about the place gradually became accustomed 
to her, and suffered her to wander about unmolested : their 
distrust of her subsided on discovering that iiiost of her 
peculiar and lonely habits arose from the misfortune of being 
deaf and dumb. Still she was regarded with some degree of 
shyness, for it was the common opinion that she was not 
e.xactly in her right mind. 

Colonel Wildman s sister was informed of all these cir- 
rumstances by the servants of the Abbey, among whom the 
Little White Lady was a theme of frequent discussion. The 
Abbey and its monastic environs being haunted ground, it 
was natural that a mysterious visitant of the kind, and one 
supposed to be under the influence of mental hallucination, 
should inspire awe in a person unaccustomed to the place 
As Colonel Wildman ’s sister was one day w^xlldng along a 
broad terrace of the garden, she suddenly beheld the Little 
White Lady coming towards her, and, in the surprise ai^d 
Agitation of the moment, \. med and ran into the house. 

Day after day now elajpsed, and nothing morfc was seen of 
this singular personage Ooloflel Wildman at length arrived 
at the Abbey, and his sister mentioned to him her rencounter 
and frigfit in the garden. It brought to mind his own 
adventure with the Little "White Lady in the wood of Undine, 
and be was surprised to find that she stpl continued her 
mysterious wanderings about the Abbey. The mystery was 
soon explained. Immediately after his arrival he received a 
letter, written in the most minute and delicfate female hand, 
and in elegant and even eloquent langujige : it was frqm the 
Little White Lady She had noticed and been shockecl by 
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the abrupt retreat of Colonel Wilchnans sister on seeing her 
in the garden-walk, and expressed her unhappiness at being 
an object of alarm to any of his family. She e-xplained the 
motives of her frequent and long visits to the Abbey, which 
proved to be a singularly enthusiastic idolatiy of the genius 
of Lord Byron, and a solitary and passionate delight in 
haunting the scenes he had once inhabited. She hinted at 
the infirmities which cut her off from all social communion 
with her fellow-beings, and at her situation in lif^ as desolate 
and bereaved ; and concluded by hoping that he would not 
deprive her of her only comfort — the permission of visiting 
the Abbey occasionally, and lingering about the walks and 
gardens. * ^ 

Colonel Wildman now made further inquiries concerning 
hei, and found that she was a great favourite with the pft)ple 
of the farmhouse where she boarded, ffom the gentleness, 
quietude, and innocence of her manners. When at home, she 
passed the greater part of her time in a small sifting-room, 
reading and writing. 

Colonel Wildman immediately called on her at the farm- 
house. She received him with some agitation and embar- 
rassment, but his frankness and urbanity soon put her at her 
ease. She was past the bloom of youth, a pale, nervous little 
being, and apparently deficient m most of her physical 
organs ; for, in addition to being deaf and dumb, she saw but 
imperfectly. They carried on a communication by means of 
a small slate which she drew out of her reticule, and on 
which they wrote their questions and replies. In wiiting or" 
reading she always approached her eyes close to the writto 
charactf)rs. 

This defective organisaticTn was accompanied by a morbid , 
sensibility almost amounting to disease. She had not been 
honi deaf and dumb, but had lost her hearing in a fit of 
sickness, and with it the power of distinct articulation. Her 
life had evidently been chequered and unhappy ; she was 
apparently without family or friend — a lonely, desolate being, 
cut off from society by her infirmities. 

“ I am alwSj'S amongst strangers,” said she, — “ as much 
Fo in my native country as I could be in the remotest parts of 
the^ world. By all I am considered as a stranger an 
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alien; no one will acknowledge any connexion with me; I 
seem not to belong to the human species.” 

Such were the circumstances that Colonel Wildman was 
able to draw forth in the course of his conversation, and they 
strongly interested him in favour of this poor enthusiast. 
He was too devout an admirer of Lord Byron himself not to 
sympathise in this extraordinaiy zeal of one of his votaries, 
and he entreated her to renew her visits to the Abbey, assur- 
ing her that the edifice and its grounds should ahvajs be 
open to her. 

The Little White Lady now resumed her daily walks in 
the Monks’ Garden, and her occasional seat at the foot of the 
monument ; she was shy and diffident, howe\ er, and evidently 
fearful of intruding. If any persons were ^Yalking in the 
garden, she would avoid them and seek the most remote 
parts, afid was seen like a sprite, only by gleams and glimpses, 
as she glided among the groves and thickets. Many of her 
feelings and fancies, during these lonely rambles, were em- 
bodied in verse, noted down on her tablet, and transferred to 
paper in the evening, on her return to the farmhouse. Some 
of these verses now lie before me, written with considerable 
harmony of versification, but chiefly curious as being illus- 
trative of that singular and enthusiastic idolatry with which 
she almost worshipped the genius of Byron, or, rather, the 
romantic image of him formed by her imagination. 

Two or three extracts may not be unacceptable. The 
^following are from a long rhapsody addressed to Loid 
^ Byron : — 

f 

“ By what dread charm thou ruiest tlie min^ 

It IS not given for to know ; 

We glow with feelings^undefined, 

^ can explain from whence they flow. 

Kot that fond love Avhieh passion breathes, 
f And youthful hearts inflame ; 

The soul a nobler homage gives, ^ 

** And bows to thy great name. 

Oft have we own’d the Muses’ skill, 

And proved the power of song ; 

But sweetest notes ne’er woke th^tbrffi ^ 

That solely to \erse belong 
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This, but far more, for thee we prove — • 

Something that bears a holier name 
Than the pure dream of early lo\e, 

Or friendship’s nobler flame — 

Something divine — Oh ! vhat it is 
Thy muse alone can tell — 

So sweet, but so profound the bliss, 

We dread to break the spell.” 

This singular and romantic infatuation — for such it might 
truly be called — was entirely spiritual and ideal*; for, as she 
herself declares in another of her rhapsodies, she had never 
beheld Lord Byron : he was, to her, a mere phantom of the 
brain : — « 

** I ne’er have drunk thy glance — thy form 
My earthly eye has never seen, 

Though oft, when fancy’s %dsions v arm, 

It greets me in some blissful dream ; 

Greets me as greets the sainted seer 
Some radiant visitant from high, 

When heaven’s own strains break on his ear, 

And wrap his soul in ecstasy.” 

Her poetical wanderings and musings were not confined 
to the Abbey grounds, but extended to all parts of the neigh- 
bourhood connected with the memory of Lord Byron, and, 
among the rest, to the groves and gardens of Annesley Hall, 
the seat of his early passion for Miss Chaworth. One of 
her poetical effusions mentions her having seen, from Howet’s 
Hill, in Annesley Park, a “ sylph-like form,” in a car drawiT 
by milk-white horses, passing by the foot of the hill, who 
proved to 1)e the “ favourite child ” seen by Lord Byron in 
his memorable interview with Miss Chaworth after hei\ 
marriage. That favourite child was now a blooming girl 
approaching to womanhood, and seems to have "understood 
something of the character and story of this singular visitant, 
and to have treated her with gentle sympathy. The Little 
White Lady expresses in touching terms, in a note her 
verses, her sense of this gentle courtesy. “ The benevolent 
condescension,'^’ says she, “ of that amiable and interesting 
young lady to the. unfortunate writer of these simple lines 
will remain engraved upon a grateful memory till the vital 
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gpaili than now animates a heart that too sensibly feels, ami 
too seldom experiences such kindness, is for ever extinct/’ 

In the meantime Colonel Wildman, in occasional inter- 
views, had obtained further particulars of the story of the 
stranger, and found that poverty was added to the other 
evils of her forlorn and isolated state. Her name was Sophia 
Hyatt; she was the daughter of a country bookseller, but 
both her parents had died several years before. At their 
death her soje dependence was upon her brother, who allowed 
her a small annuity on her share of the property left by 
their father, and which remained in his hands. Her brother, 
who was a captain of a merchant vessel, removed with his 
family to America, leaving her almost alone in the world ; 
for she had no other relative in England but cousin, of 
whom she knew almost nothing. She received her annuity 
regularly for a time ; but, unfortunately, her brother died in 
the West Indies, leaving his affairs in confusion, and his 
estate overhung by several commercial claims, which threat- 
ened to swallow up the whole. Under these disastrous cir- 
cumstances her annuity suddenly ceased; she had in vain 
tried to obtain a renewal of it from the widow, or even an 
account of the state of her brother’s affairs. Her letters, for 
three years past, had remained unanswered ; and she would 
have been exposed to the horrors of the most abject want, 
but for a pittance quarterly doled out to her by her cousin 
in England. 

Colonel Wildman entered, with characteristic benevolence, 
'"into the story of her troubles ; he saw that she was a helpless*, 
unprotected being, unable, from her infirmities and her igno- 
rance of the world, to prosecute her just claims. He obtained 
.from her the address of her reljfiions in America, and of the 
commercial connexion of her brother ; promised, through the 
medium of his own agents in Liverpool, to institute an in- 
quhy into the situation of her brother’s affairs, and to forward 
any letters she might write, so as to ensur^ their reaching 
their <place of destination. 

Inspired with some faint hopes, the Little White Lady 
continued her wanderings about the Abbeys and its neigh- 
bourhood. The delicacy and timidity her deportment 
increased the interest already felt fc r her by Mrs. Wi dm'an. 
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That lady, with her wonted kindness, sought to make ‘ac- 
quaintance with her, and inspire her with confidence. She 
invited her into the ALbey, treated her with the most delicate 
attention, and, seeing that she had a great turn for reading, 
offered her the loan of any books in her possession. She 
borrowed a few, particularly the works of Sir Walter Scott, 
but soon returned them. The writings of Lord Byron seemed 
to form the only study in which she delighted ; and when not 
occupied in reading those, her time was passed in. passionate 
meditations on his genius. Her enthusiasm spread an ideal 
world around her, in which she moved and existed as in a 
dream, forgetful at times of the real miseries which beset her 
in her mortal state. 

One of Ser rhapsodies is, however, of a very melancholy 
cast, anticipating her own death, which her fragile frame and 
growing infirmities rendered but too probable. It is iieaded 
by the following paragraph 

** Written beneath the tree on Crowholt Hill, where it is 
my wish to be interred if I should die in Newstead.” 

I subjoin a few of the stanzas ; they are addressed to Lord 
Byron 

• Thou, while thou stand’st beneath this tree, 

"While by thy foot this earth is press’d, 

Think, Here the wanderer’s ashes be, 

And wilt thou say, Sweet be thy rest ? 

« * » » 

’Twould add even to a seraph’s bliss, 

Whose sacred charge thou then may be, 

To guide — to guard— yes, Byron ! yes, 

That glory is reserved for me. 

If woes below may plead above 
A frail heart’s erron, mine forgiven, 

To that * high world * I soar, where ‘ love 
Surviving ’ forms the bliss of heaven. 

Oh, wheresoe’er, in realms above. 

Assign’d my spirit’s new abode, 

'Twill Ifratch ^ee with a seraph’s love, 

Till thou too soar’st to meet thy God ! 

And h^re,’*beneath this lonely tree, 

Beneath the earth thy feet have press’d. 

My dust si^all sleep — once dear to thee 
These scenes — here may the wanderer rest ! 
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In the midst of her reveries and rhapsodies, tidings 
reached Newstead of the untimely death of Lord B3T011. 
How they were received by this humble but passionate 
devotee I could not ascertain ; her life was too obscure and" 
lonely to furnish much personal anecdote, but among her 
poetical effusions are several written in a broken and irregu- 
lar manner, and evidently under great agitation. 

The following sonnet is the most coherent and most 
descriptive of her peculiar state of mind : — 

Well, thou art gone — ^but what wert thou to me ? 

I never saw thee — ^never heard thy voice, 

Yet my soul seemed to claim affiance with thee. 

The Roman bard has sung of fields Elysian, ^ 

Wiere the soul sojourns ere she visits earth ; 

*1 Sure it was there my spirit knew thee, B^ron 

^ Thine image haunteth me like a past \ision ; 

It hath enshrined itself in my heart’s core ; 

*Tis my soul’s soul — ^it fills the whole creation. 

'' Tor I do live but in that world ideal 

Which the muse peopleth with her bright fancies, 

And of that world thou art a monarch real, 

Nor ever earthly sceptre ruled a kingdom 

With sway so potent as thy lyre, the mind's dominion.” 

Taking all the circumstances here adduced into considera' 
lion, it is evident that this strong excitement and exclusive 
occupation of the mind upon one subject, operating upon a sys- 
tem in a high state of morbid irritability, w’as in danger of pro- 
ducing that species of mental derangement called monomania. 
The poor little being -was aware herself of the dangers of her 
'’case, and alluded to it in the following passage of a letter to 
Colonel Wildman, which presents one of the mirst lamentable 
pictures of anticipated evil e<er conjured up by the human 
mind. 

“ I Save long,” writes she, “ too sensibly felt the decay of 
my mental faculties, which I consider as the certain indication 
of tha't dreaded calamity which I anticipate^ with such horror. 
A teange idea has long haunted my mind, that Swift’s dread- 
ful fate will he mine. It is not oi-dinaiy insanity I so much 
apprehend, hut something worse — absolute Miotism ! 

“ Oh, sir ! think what I must suffe|; from such an idea, 
without an earthly friend to look up to for protection in ^ such 



a wretched state — exposed to the indecent insults which s&h 
spectacles always excite. But I dare not dwell upon the 
thought ,* it would facilitate the event I so much dread, and 
'contemplate with horror. Yet I cannot help thinking from 
people’s behaviour to me at times, and from after-reflections 
upon my conduct, that symptoms of the disease are already 
apparent.” 

Five months passed away, but the letters written by her, 
and forwarded by Colonel Wildman to America, relative to her 
brother’s affairs, remained unanswered; the inquiries insti- 
tuted by the Colonel had as yet proved equally fruitless. A 
deeper gloom and despondency now seemed to gather upon 
ner mind. ^he began to talk of leaving Newstead, and re- 
pairing to London, in the vague hope of obtaining relief or 
redress by instituting some legal process to ascertain and 
enforce the will of her deceased brother. Weeks ©lapsed, 
however, before she could summon up sufficient resolution to 
tear herself away from the scene of poetical fascination. The 
following simple stanzas, selected from a number written about 
the time, express in humble rhymes the melancholy that 
preyed upon her spirits : — 

** Fare\sell to thee, Newstead I thy time-riven towers 
Shall meet the fond gaze of flie pilgrim no mgre ; 

No more may she roam through thy walks and thy bowers, 

Nor muse in tliy cloisters at eve’s pensive hour. 

Oh, how shall I leave you, ye hills and ye dales, 

When lost in sad musing — ^though sad, not unblest— 

A lone pilgrim I stray — ^A.hl in these lovely vales, 

I hoped, vainly hoped, that the pilgrim might rest. » 

Yet rest is?far distant— in the dark vale of death 
Alone shall I find it, an out<^st forlorn. 

But hence, ^ain complaints, though by fortune bereft 
Of all that could solace in life’s early mom. • 

Is not man from his birth doomed a pilgrim to roam 
O’er the worM’s dreary wilds ? whence, by fortune s rude"gust 

In his path, if some flowret of joy chance to bloom, « 

It is torn and its foliage laid low in the dust.” 

At length sUe fixed upon a day for her departure. On 
the ^ay previous, site paid a farewell visit to the Abbey; 
wandering over every part of the grounds and garden ; pausing 
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arfd lingering at eveiy place particularly associatea with the 
recollection of Lord Byron ; and passing a long time seated 
at the foot of the monument, which she used to call “ her 
altar.” Seeking Mrs. Wildman, she placed in her hands a 
sealed packet, with an earnest request that she would not open 
it until after her departure from the neighbourhood. Thi? 
done, she took an affectionate leave of her, and with many 
bitter tears bade farewell to the Abbey. 

On rearing to her room that evening, Mrs. Wildman 
could not refrain from inspecting the legacy of this singular 
being. On opening the packet, she found a number of fucri- 
tive poems, written in a most delicate and minute hand, and 
evidently the fmits of her reveries and meditations during her 
lonely rambles ; from these the foregoing extracts have been 
mfide. These were accompanied by a voluminous letter, 
written with the pathos and eloquence of genuine feelino, and 
depicting her peculiar situation and singular state of mfnd in 
daik buf painful colours. 

^ The last time, says she, “ that I had the pleasure of 
seeing you in the garden, you asked me why I leave New- 
stead, when I told you my circumstances obliged me; the ex- 
pression of concern which I fancied I observed in your look 
and manner would have encouraged me to have been explicit 
vL'baU inability of expressing myself 

She then goes on to detail precisely her pecuniary circum- 
stances, by which it appears that her whole dependence for 
subsistence was on an allowance of thirteen pounds a-3"®ar 
arom her cousin, who bestowed it through a feeling of pride, 
lest his relative should come upon the parish. ^ During two 
years this pittance had been "augmented from other sources 
to twenty-three pounds, but the last year it had shrunk within 
Its original bounds, and Avas yielded so gmdgingly that she 
could not feel sure of its continuance from one quarter to 
another. More than once it had teen withheld on slight 
pretences, and she was in constant dread lest it should be 
entirely withdrawn. 

It is with extreme reluctance,” observes she, “ that I 
have so far exposed my unfortunate situ^ion ; but I thought 
you expected to know something more of it, and I fe&rei that 
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Coionel Wildman, deceived by appearances, might think that 
I am in no immediate want, and that the delay of a few 
weeks, or months, respecting the inquiry, can be of no material 
-tionsequence. It is absolutely necessary to the success of the 
business that Colonel Wildman should know the exact state 
of my circumstances without reserve, that he may be enabled 
to make a correct representation of them to any gentlemen 
whom he intends to interest, who, I presume, if they are not 
of America themselves, have some connexions there, through 
whom my friends may he convinced of the reality 'of my dis- 
tress, if they pretend to doubt it, as I suppose they do : but 
to be more explicit is impossible ; it would be too humiliat- 
ing to pai'ticulai'ise the circumstances of the embarrassment 
in which I jiSn unhappily involved — my utter destitution. To 
disclose all might, too, be liable to an inference, which I Inipe 
I am not so devoid of delicacy, or natural pride, as to ^ndure 
the thought of. Pardon me, madam, for thus giving trouble 
where I have no right to do — compelled to throw myself 
upon Colonel Wildman ’s humanity, to entreat his earnest 
exertions in my behalf, for it is now my only resource. Yet 
do not too much despise me for thus submitting to imperious 
necessity — it is not love of life, believe me it is not, nor 
anxiety for its preservation. I cannot say, ‘ There are things 
that make the world dear to me for in the world there is nut 
an object to make me wish to linger here another hour, could 
I find that rest and peace in the grave which I have never 
found on earth, and I fear will he denied me there.” 

, Another part of her letter developes more completely the 
dark despondency hinted at in the conclusion of the foregoing, 
extract, and p^-esents a lamentable instance of a mind diseased, 
which sought in vain, amidst -sorrow and calamity, the sweet 
consolations of religious faith. 

“ That my existence has hitherto been prolonged,” says 
she, “often beyond what I have thought to have been its 
destined period, is astonishing to myself. Often when my 
situation has heSn as desperate, as hopeless, or more syo, if 
possible, than it is at present, some unexpected interposition 
of Providence hof r^cued me from a fate that has appeared 
inevitable. I do not particularly allude to recent circum 
Btantes or latter years, for from my earlier years I have been 
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tlie child of Providence — then why should I distrust its care 
now? I do not distrust it — neither do I trust it. I feel 
perfectly unanxious, unconcerned, and indifferent as to the 
future ; but this is not trust in Providence — not that trusts 
which alone claims its protection. I know this is a blameable 
indifference — it is more — for it reaches to the interminable 
future. It turns almost with disgust from the bright prospects 
which religion offers for the consolation and support of the 
wretched, and to which I was early taught, by an almost 
adored mother, to look forward with hope and joy ; hut to me 
they can afford no consolation. Not that I doubt the sacred 
truths that religion inculcates. I cannot doubt — though I 
confess I have sometimes tried to do so, because I^no longer 
wish for that immortality of which it assures u^. My only 
wisiji now is for rest and peace — endless rest. ‘ For rest — 
but not to feel ’tis rest.’ But I cannot delude myself with the 
hope that such rest will be my lot. I feel an internal evidence, 
stronger 4han any arguments that reason or religion can 
enforce, that I have that within me which is imperishable ; 
that drew not its origin from the ‘ clod of the valley.’ With 
this conviction, but with a hope to brighten the prospect of 
that dread future, — 

‘ I dare not look beyond the tomb, 

Yet cannot hope for peace before/ 

“ Such an unhappy frame of mind, I am sure, madam, 
must excite your commiseration. It is perhaps owing, in 
- part at least, to the solitude in which I have lived, I m^y 
gay, even in the midst of society, when I have mixed in it, 
as my infirmities entirely exclude me from that^ sweet inter- 
course of kindred spirits — tha^ sweet solace of refined con- 
versation ; the little intercourse I have at any time with those 
around me cannot he termed conversation — they are not kin- 
dred spirits — and even where circumstances have associated 
me (bv-t rarely indeed) with superior and cultivated minds, 
who^have not disdained to admit me to tueir society, they 
could not by all their generous efforts, even in early youtli, 
lure from my dark soul the thoughts that l(^ved to lie buried 
there, nor inspire me with the courage to attempt their dis- 
closure ; and yet of all the pleasures oC polished life which 
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fancy Las often pictured to me in such vivid colours, there ^is 
not one that I have so ardently coveted as that sweet recipro- 
cation,of ideas, the supreme bliss of enlightened minds in the 
•hour of social converse. But this I knew was not decreed 
for me — « 

‘ Yet this was in my nature 

hut since the loss of my hearing, I have always been incapable 
of verbal conversation. I need not, however, inform you, 
madam, of this. At the first interview with whi£h you fa- 
voured me, you quickly discovered my peculiar unhappiness 
111 this respect; you perceived, from my manner, that any 
attempt to, draw me into conversation would be in vain — had 
it 1)6611 otheiVise, perhaps you would not ha\e disdained now 
and then to have soothed the lonely wanderer with yours. ^ 1 
ha\ e sometimes fancied, when I have seen you in th^ walk, 
that you seemed to wish to encourage me to throw myself in 
your way. Pardon me if my imagination, too apt to beguile 
me with such dear illusions, has deceived me into too pre- 
sumptuous an idea here. You must have observed that I 
generally endeavoured to avoid both you and Colonel Wild- 
man. It was to spare your generous hearts the pain of wit- 
nessing distress you could not alleviate. Thus cut off, as it 
were, from all human society, I have been compelled to live 
ill a world of my own, and certainly with the beings witli 
which my world is peopled I am at no loss to converse. But, 
tliough I lovo solitude, and am never in want of subjects to 
an;use my fancy, yet solitude too much indulged in must ne- 
(('ssarily 'have an unhappy effect upon the mind, which, when^ 
lelt to seek iojc resources wholly within itself, will unavoidably 
in hours of gloom and despfvudency brood over corroding 
thoughts that prey upon the spirits, and sometimes terminate 
in confirmed misanthropy — especially with those ^^lo, from 
constitution or early misfortunes, are inclined to melancholy, 
and to view human nature in its dark shades. And have I 
not cause for gloomy reflections? The utter loneliness oj^my 
lot would alone have rendered existence a curse to one whose 
heart nature has |omed glowing with all the w'armth of social 
affection, yet without an object on which to place it — without 
one 'liatnril r\ion one earthly fiiend to appeal to, tc 
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shield me from the contempt, indignities^ and insults, to 
'which, my deserted situation continually exposed me.” 

I am giving long extracts from this letter, yet I cannot 
refrain from subjoining another letter, which depicts her feeU 
ings "with respect to Ne’vs'stead : — 

“ Permit me, madam, again to request your and Colonel 
Wildman’s acceptance of those acknowledgments, which I 
cannot too often repeat, for your unexampled goodness to a 
nide stranger. I know I ought not to have taken advantage 
of your extreme good-nature so frequently as I have. I 
should have absented myself from your garden during the - 
stay of the company at the Abbey, but, as I knew I must he 
gone long before they would leave it, I could not deny mybelf 
the indulgence, as you so freely gave me your jrrmission to 
ooigitinue my walks : but now they are at an end. I have 
taken my last farewell of every dear and interesting spot, 
which 1 now never hope to see again, unless my disembodied 
spirit may be permitted to revisit them. Yet oh, if Provi- 
dence should enable me again to support myself with any 
degree of respectability, and you should grant me some little 
humble shed, with what joy shall I return and renew my 
delightful rambles ! But, dear as Newstead is to me, I ■s\iH 
never again come under the same mdiappy circumstances as 
I have this last time — never without the means of at least 
securing myself from contempt. How dear, how very dear 
Newstead is to me, how unconquerable the infatuation that 
possesses me, I am now going to give a too convincing proof. 

In offering to your acceptance tire worthless trifles that will 
accompany this, I hope you 'will believe that I have no view 
to your amusement. I dare not hope that the ^consideration 
of their being the products of ^our own garden, and most uf 
them written there, in my little tablet, while sitting at the 
foot of mj Altar — I could not, I cannot resist the earnest 
desire of leaving this memorial of the many happy hours i 
have tjiere enjoyed. Oh ! do not reject them, madam ; suffer 
theip to remain with you, and if you should deign to honour 
them with a perusal, when you read them repress, if you can, 
the smile that I know will too naturally aijse, when you re* 
eollect the appearance of the wretched being who has dared 
to devote her whole soul to the conten^plation of such •mora 
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than human excyllence. Yet, ridiculous as such devotion may 
appear to some, I must take leave to sa}’", that if the senti- 
mentis which I have entertained for that exalted being could 
»be duly appreciated, I trust they would be found to be of 
such a nature as is no dishonour even for him to have 
inspired.” 

si! 5l! 

I am now coming to take a last, last view of scenes too 
deeply impressed upon my memory evei* to be effaced, even by 
madness itself. 0 madam ! may you never know, 'nor be able 
to conceive, the agony I endure in tearing myself from all that 
the world contains of dear and sacred to me : the only spot on 
earth whei;e I can ever hope for peace or comfort. May every 
blessing thi world has to bestow attend you, or rather, may 
you long, long live in the enjoyment of the delights of your 
own paradise, in secret seclusion from a world that-* has no 
real blessings to bestow. Now I go — ^but oh, might I dare to 
hope that when you are enjoying these blissful "Scenes, a 
thought of the unhappy wanderer might sometimes cross your 
mind : how soothing would such an idea be, if I dared to in- 
dulge it. Could you see my heart at this moment, how 
needless would it be to assure you of the respectful grati- 
tude, the affectionate esteem, this heart must ever bear you 
both.” 

The effect of this letter upon the sensitive heart of Mrs. 
Wildman may be more readily conceived than expressed. 
Her first impulse was to give a home to this poor homeless 
be^ing, and to fix her in tlie midst of those scenes which ^ 
formed her earthly paradise. She communicated her wishes 
to Colonel '^ildman, and they met with an immediate re- 
sponse in his generous bosom. It was settled on the spot ^ 
that an apartment should be fitted up for the Little White 
Lady in one of the new farm-houses, and every antogement 
made for her comfortable and permanent maintenance on the 
estate. With a woman’s prompt benevolence, Mrs. WMdman, 
before she laid hSr head upon her pillow, wrote the following 
letter to the destitute stranger : 

> Ne^vstead Abbey, 

^ Tuesday Night, Sept. 20th, 1825. 

^ On retiring to my bedchamber this evening I have 
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opcKied your letter, aud cannot lose a moment '.ja exj ressiiig 
to you the strong Interest which it has excited both in (Colonel 
Wildman and myself, from the details of your peculiar situa 
tion, and the delicate, and, let me add, elegant language in * 
which they are conveyed. I am anxious that my note should 
reach you previous to your departure from this neighbourhood, 
and should be truly happy if, by any arrangement for your 
accommodation, I could prevent the necessity of your under- 
taldng the journey. Colonel Wildman begs me to assure you 
that he will use his best exertion in the investigation of those 
matters which you have confided to him, and should you re- 
main here at present, or return again after a short absence, I 
trust we shall find means to become bettor acquainted, and to 
convince you of the interest I feel, and the real satisfaction it 
wo^ld afford me to contribute in any way to your comfort and 
happiness. I will only now add my thanks for the little 
packet which I received with your letter, and I must confess 
that the better has so entirely engaged my attention, that I 
have not as yet had time for the attentive perusal of its com- 
panion. 

Believe me, dear madam, 
with sincere good wishes, 

Yours truly, 

Louisa Wildman.* 

Early the next morning a servant was dispatched with the 
letter to the Weir Mill farm, but returned with the informa- 
tion that the Little White Lady had set off before his arrival, 
\xi company with the farmer & wife, in a cart for Nottingham, 
to take her place in the coach for London. Mi's. Wildman 
ordered him to mount horse ii^tautly, follow with all speed, 
and deliver the letter into her hand before the departure of 
the coache 

The bearer of good tidings spared neither whip nor spur, 
and arrived at Nottingham on a gallop. On entering the 
town a crowd ohsti acted him in the principal street. He 
checked his horse to make his way through it quietly. As 
the crowd opened to the right and left,^hoJbeheld a Imman 
body lying on the pavement — it was the corpse of the Little 
White Lady ! 
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It seems tliat on arriving in town and dismounting ftom 
fclie cart, tbe farmer’s wife had parted with her to go on an 
errand, and the White Ladj continued on toward the coach- 
, office. In crossing a street a cart came along, driven at a 
rapid rate. The driver called out to her, hut she was too 
deaf to hear his voice or the rattling of his cart. In an in- 
stant she was knocked down by the horse, the wheels passed 
over her body, and she died without a groan. 
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The followfng animated description of Newstead is taken, by 
permission of the proprietor, from a pleasing little volume 
entitled “ A Visit to Sherwood Forest.” As it corrects 'an erroi 
into which Mr. Irving has fallen, and is, besides, usefully 
illustrative of his work, we deem it a valuable addition. 


Oue of the most interesting places in the kingdom, 
whether regarded as the ancestral and fondly-loved domain of 
a mighty poet, immortalized by his repeated and ardent 
apostrophes in its praise and to its memory, or from being 
in itself, in the words of Washington Irving, ‘ one of the 
finest specimens in existence of those quaint and romantic 
piles, half castle, half convent, wliich remain as monuments of 
the olden times of England. It stands, too, in the midst of « 
a"' legendary neighbourhood, being in the heart of Sherwoo^ 
For(3st, and surrounded by the haunts of Robin Hood and his 
band of outlaws, so famous in ancient ballad and nursery tale !’ ^ 
“ It was a fine autumnal morning that I sallied from my * 
pleasant quarters at Mansfield upon this long-anticipated 
pilgiimage, and after a walk for about four miles upon the 
Nottingham turnpike-road, mostly hounded by estensive 
woods, occasionally relieved by heathery glades and patcltaies ot 
cultivation, and passing within a few score yards a place of no 
less celebrity than Fountain Dale, once abode of the ' Saint 
militant,’ Friar Tuck, I arrived at an inn called ‘The 
lately rebuilt'^a old English style, and which stands by 
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tlie^road-3ide but a few yards from tbe entrance to Newstcad 
Park, for tbe accommodation of tbe numerous parties wbo 
arrive to visit tbe Abbey. 

‘ Immediately in front of tbe park-gates stands a magnifii- « 
cent oak-tree, a remnant of tbe old forest, and wbicb was 
preserved from destruction by tbe liberality and good taste 
of several gentlemen of Mansfield, wbo purchased it of tbe 
poet’s grand-uncle and immediate predecessor, William, fifth, 
or, as be is called, ‘ tbe wicked’ Lord Byron, in order to pre- 
vent it sharing tbe fate which he, from pecuniary or too pro- 
bably malignant motives, nitblessly dealt out to hundreds of 
its noble and majestic brethren. The growth of this tree, as 
if conscious of its importance, has been so supremely beauti- 
ful, both as regards shape and tbe extent of itp spreading 
brajacbes, that it cannot fail to call forth admiration. 

“ Leaving tbe hut and turnpike-road, tbe way led through 
the wilder portion of the park for about a mile, when, as 
though by enchantment, a most glorious scene tost upon 
tbe view. On the right band lay a splendid sheet of water, 
fringed with young w^oods that bow their whispering homage 
o’er tbe margin — 

‘ Her great bright eye, all silently, 

Up to tbe sky was ca&t,’ 

reflecting all tbe depth and brightness of tbe tranquil 
heavens; aquatic wild birds studded tbe silvery surface, as 
though they bad a ‘vested interest’ in tbe place, and pos- 
sessed a ‘ protection order ’ against all molestation. A ro- 
«^mantic waterfall and tbe iniins of a rustic mill, together with 
tbe gentle murmuring of tbe foaming falls, added to tbe 
richly-wooded country around, served to complete a picture 
^ apon which Memory, so long as ‘she holds her seat,’ will 
lor^^e to dwell. 

“ Turiring to tbe left, the venerable Abbey rises in solemn 
grandeur, tbe long and lovely ivy clinging fondly to tbe rich 
tracery ':)f a former age. You, in whom tbe poetic tempera- 
men tr is strong, would, I know, pardon any expi'essions of 
enthusiasm that I might indulge in ; but such feelings have 
been so often and so well ‘ done,’ that I le^ve you only to 
conceive what every man must feel as he^azes for the first 
time upon these walls, and remembers that it w^as here, ^/en 
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amid the comparative ruins of a building once dedicate^ to 
the sacred cause of Eeligion and her twin-sister Charity, that 
the genius of Byron was first developed. Here that he paced 
, with youthful melancholy the halls of his illustrious ances- 
tors, and trod the sombre walks of the long-banished monks. 
Feeling as he expressed — 

* New'stead ! fast falling, once resplendent dome . 

Behspous shnne ! repentant Henry’s-*' pride ! 

Of Warriors, Monks, and Danes, the cloistered tomb, 

Whose pensive shades around thy rums glide. > 

Hail to thy pile ! moie honour’d in tlie fall 
Than modern mansions m their pillar’d state ; 

Proudly niajestdo frowns thy vaulted hall, 

Scowhng defiance on the blasts of fate.’ 

“ Newst^ad Abbey was founded by Henry the Second, in or 
about the year 1170, as a prioiy of Black Canons, an ot'der 
having for their tutelaiy patron St. Augustine, and •profess- 
ing great austerity of life and practice. It was dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and there is still situated, in a cdnspicuous 
niche of the chapel ruin, a sculptured Virgin and Child, 
which, with many other specimens of early English sculp- 
ture, is still in a beautiful state of preservation. It con- 
tinued to he a priory of some importance until the time of 
Henry the Eighth, who, in his zeal for the temporal welfare 
of himself, and to the consternation of the then ‘religious 
world,’ set about the wholesale destruction of the monastic 
institutions of the country. Newstead, whose revenues were 
then valued at S19Z. 18s. 8d., was too choice a morsel to be 
o'^erlooked, and it consequently fell a victim to the monarch’s * 
cupidity and sacrilege, and those venerable doors, which hasi 
for centurieC’ been open for the reception of the poor, the 
sick, and the way-worn, becafhe closed to their prayers and • 
cries. ^ 

“Being granted by the same royal favour to^Sir John 
Byron, who, at that time, held the distinguished and^ impor- 
tant appointment of lieutenant of the forest of Sherwood, it 
was most likely held by him as an official residence ; all 
events, he converl^d it into one of more than ordinary 

* Henry the Second-founded Newstead immediately after the murdet 
of Thomas ^ Becket. 
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splendour. During the troubles which marked the history of 
the Great Eebellion, which ended in the martrydom of the un 
fortunate and pious King Charles the First, the Byrons dis- 
tinguished themselves as warm adherents of royalty, and iTew f. 
stead bravely sustained a siege from the Parliamentarians; 
thus, as Lord Byron sings — 

‘ The Abbey once, a regal fortress now, 

Encircled by insulting rebel powers ; 

War’s di*ead machines o’erhang thy threat’ning brow, 

And dart destniction in stilphureons showers.’ 

“ The ‘ Eoundheads’ were not the men either to forgive or 
forget, and therefore, on the death of Charles, the Byron 
estates, including Newstead, were placed under seqi^estration, 
in company with a host of other delinquents’ estatiG. 

During the Civil War, in 1643, Charles the First marked 
his higl^ sense of Sir John Byron’s loyalty and devotion by 
raising him to the peerage , and immediately after the resto- 
ration, Charles the Second restored the sequestrated estates 
to their former owner, from whom they passed by descent 
to the late Lord Byron, who sold the abbey and estate (con- 
sisting of nearly 4000 acres) in 1815, to T. Clawton, Esq., 
for 140,000Z. who was unable to make good the purchase. 

“ The present esteemed owner, Colonel Wildman, purchased 
them in 1818 of Lord Byron, for about 100,000/., and has 
since, by his judicious alterations and improvements, proved 
himself a most worthy owner of a place at once the pride of 
the forest, and the admiration of thousands who have, by his 
•courtesy, been permitted to traverse its spacious galleries an^ 
venerable halls. 

“Not only has the gallant Colonel laid out inynense sums 
^in its restoration and adornm^jnt, and the increase of its 
ornamental grounds, hut he has rebuilt nearly every farm- 
house upon the estate. 

“ At one time the park was of immense extent, containing 
no less^than ^700 head of deer, who could browse in unin- 
terrupted seclusion beneath the shades of the^ broad-spreading 
oaks, for which this part of the forest was renowned ; bnt the 
hand which destroyed the noble timber of tb| estate was in- 
fluenced also by the same motives to deal death and destruc- 
tioi an'ongst these graceful creatures, and that to such'^an 
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extent tliat the carcasses 'were for a length of time expose^ for 
sale in Mansfield Market, as commonly and at as cheap a rate 
as forest mutton, until the whole of the noble herd was 
literSlly exterminated. 

“ The upper lake is formed by obstructing the waters of a 
small river, Leen — a work, probably, of almost equal anti- 
quity with the Abbey itself. It was the old mill-dam of the 
monks by which their corn-mill was worked, and it possesses 
as many traditions and fables as every other part of this 
romance-haunted valley. • 

“ These chiefly relate to the treasures which are supposed 
to lie in its depths, and to the pranks of the ‘ wicked ’ old 
Lord, who, by the way, built the mimic fortifications on. each 
side, — a p^r compensation for the destruction of the ancient 
timber which then surrounded it. The present rising w^ods 
w’ere, in excellent taste, planted by the late Lord Byron. 

** A large brazen eagle and pedestal of antique workmanship 
was some years ago fished up from the bottom of tli^ lake, and 
which, on being cleaned, was found to contain in the hollow 
pedestal a number of parchment deeds and grants, bearing the 
seals of Edward the Third and Henry the Eighth, which had, 
no doubt, been thus sunk by the friars, for safety in some 
peiilous time. 

“ One of the deeds thus discovered, with the great Seal of 
England attached, is erroneously described by Washington 
Irving as an ‘ indulgence,’ or plenary pardon, for all crimes 
the friars might choose to commit, &c., when, in fact, it has 
nothing whatever of this character, and did not emanate from^ 
Ae Pope or Church of Kome at all ; but when Heniy t^e 
Fifth required money for the prosecution ot his wars in 
France, Chicheley, then Archbishop of Canterbury, agreed to^ 
find it, by making all the monasteries and religious houses* 
which had been impeached in the previous reign -before the 
council at Oxford, purchase (according to their means) a General 
Pardon. The document in question is one of these pardons. 

“ The whole'^are carefully treasured by Colonel Wildman, 
and the eagle has been transferred to Southwell minster, 
where, in the chancel, it fulfils the slightly diverted purpose 
of being used as a lectern, or stand for a folio Bible, instead of 
supporting its former burden the missal 
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Before visiting the interior of the Abbey it is well to erjoy 
a walk through the pretty grounds, which have during the 
past few years been tastefully arranged and enlarge^ by 
Colonel Wildman. A gently winding path, which commands » 
a fine view of the lower lake, leads to an aviary, in which are 
some beautiful specimens of the gold and silver pheasant, and 
after passing a rusticated Swiss cottage on the way to the 
kitchen gardens, my guide, the intelligent old gardener, with 
nis well-known civility, invited me into his own dwelling to 
exhibit, if hot the identical mysterious and inexhaustible 
bottle shown to her Majesty at Balmoral, yet one quite as 
interesting and hitherto as inexhaustible, viz. a bottle of port 
wine, which belonged to a former Lord Byron, and^ow more 
than a hundred years of age ! Of course the crusif and colour 
too jbave almost disappeared. Having passed through the 
kitchen-gardens, which are well laid out and ornamented with 
neat fountains, I was next attracted by a dismal-looking pond, 
enshrouded by some aged and venerable yews, probably as 
ancient as the very Abbey itself, and beneath the shade of 
whose ‘ melancholy boughs ’ the early occupants have, doubt- 
less, oft reclined. At the head of this pond is a cold crystal 
spring, which though I suppose, if these holy men are not 
much libelled, must have afforded the monks more pure water 
than they required, was certainly much esteemed and used by 
Lord Byron. 

The dark woods, in which are two leaden statues of Pan 
and a female Satyr, very fine specimens as works of art, are 
#.next worthy of attention, chiefly because a tree is shov^n 
v^ereon Byron once carved his own name and that of his 
sister, with the date, all of which are still legibly Lest this 
^interesting specimen of his Lordship’s ‘hoars of idleness’ 

^ should fall a victim to that love of destruction to which we 
English a?e prone, the Colonel has very properly ordered that 
no one shall be allowed to go near the place without a guide. 
The veiy current story of a lady (?) having cut out and carried 
away^ne or two letters of the name is pure fiction. 

These woods were planted by the ‘ wicked Lord Byron * 
before his fatal duel with Mr. Chaworth, jfad jpefore the indul- 
gence of his wayward passions bad brought him to the condi 
tion of a solitary, morose, and savage misanthrope. ^ 
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vols, Ss. eaefi, 
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SIOEBO’S X48tte3fS. Translated by 
Evelyn S. Shuckburgh. 4 vols. 
5f, each. 

Oa Oratory and Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Brutus. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 5^. 

Oa the Nature of the Gods, 

Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. 5 ^. 

Academics, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. Sj*. 


OOLBRIDGB’S Biographia Lite- 
rarSa; together with Two Lay 
Sermons. 3f. 6^?. 

Table-Talk and Omaiaa%. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3J. 6^, 

Miscellanies, Esthetic and 

Literary; to which is added, 
The Theory of Life. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3J. M. 

COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Mardneau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Hanison. 
3 vols. 5^. each. • 


Office!^; or, Moral Duties. 

Cato Major, an Essay on Old 
Age I Lselius, a« Essay on Friend- 
ship 5 Scipio’s Dream j Paradoxes ; 
litter to Quintus ^n Magistrates. 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 
3r. 6^. 

aORNELlXrS NBPOS.— 
Justin. 


CJLARK’S (Hugh) latroduoUoa 
to Herald^. iSth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J. R. 
Planch^, Rouge Croix. With 

nearly 1000 Illustrations. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
15 ^- " 


CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
GuUbrer’s Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey. 3r. 6 ci» 

COLBI^GE’S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of EJssays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 3^. 6 d, 

— Aids to iteflectioa, and the 
^Confessions of an Inquiring 
^IRIT, to which are added the 
Essays on pAmi and the Book 
OF Common Praybr. sa 6 a . 

— - Lectured* and Notes on 


Poets. Edited Ashe. 35.6^?. 


COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Corns do 
Philosopik Posiiim. By G. Il, 
Lewes, sr. 

OONDES History of the Do 
minion of the Arabs in Spain.' 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3f. 6 d^ each. 

COOPER’S Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. ByThompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, ^ 
bringing the work down to 1883. 
z vols. 5 j. each. ^ 

COXS’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. By W. Coxe, 
M^A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade, 3 vols. 3^, 6 d* 
each. ^ 

An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, 4to, 
lor, 6 d, r 

History or the Houae oK 

Austria (13518-1792). With a 
Continuatifm from the Accession 
of JTrancis J. to tl^ Revolution of* 
1848. 4 vols. 3J. 6d. each. 
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CEAXK’S (G-. L.) Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illus- 
teated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
^Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 51. 

ORUIKSHANK’S Punch and 
iTudy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Ongin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by G. Cruik- 
shsnk. 5^. 

ClTNNINaHAM’S Lives of the 
Most EJMnent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton, 3 vols. $s, 6 d, each. 

DANTB. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
M.A. 3J. 6 d. 

— Translated into English Verse 
by I. C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman. 

DANTB. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 

, of the Original printed on the same 

page. By John A. Cariyle, M.D. 
5 ^- 

- — The^Purgatorlo. A yterai 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
printed on the same page. By 
W. S. Dugdale. 5 j. 

DE COMMXN|IS (Philip), Me- 
moli’Bof. ContamingtheHistories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIIL, 
Kings of France^ and Charles 
the Bold, 4 )uke of Burgundy. 
Together witk the Scandalous 

^ Chronicle, or Secret History ol 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoblc. 

* With Portraits, a vols. 3r. 6 d, 
each* 


DEFOE’S Novels and Miscel- 
laneous Works. Wfth Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Sco t» 7 vols. 
3r. 6 d» each. 

I. — Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack. 

11. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain CarUton, 
Di(^ory Cronke, &c. 

III. — Moll Flanders, and the 

History of the Devil. 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs. 

Christian Davies. 

V. —History of theGreat Plague 
of Londo?', 1665 ; The 
Storm (1703) 5 and the 
True^orn Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Politick 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson Crusoe. , 

DEMMIN’S History of Arms 
and Armour, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmin- 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A. 
With nearly 2000 lUustrations. 
•js, 6 d 

DBMOSTHENE S’^Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 
5 vols. VoL I,, 3J. 6 d, 5 Vols, 
11 . -V., 5j. each* # 

DE STAEL’^ Oorinne or Italyt 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver, ^s. 6 d» 

DEVETS Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Maiftial. 
By J. Devey. 

DICTIONARY pj Latin and 
I Greek Quotations; including 
Proverbs, Majpims, Mottoes, Law 
1 Terms add Phrases* With all the 
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Quantities maiked, and English 
Translations. With Index Ver- 
borum (622 pages). 5 j. 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete 
Rrovinoial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A., 
&c. 2 vols. 5^. each, 

DIDRON’S OluJistlan Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
51* eadi. 

DIOOENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
and Opink)ns of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 5r. 

DOBBEB’S Ad^^saiia. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner, 2 vols. 
$s* each, 

D O I^D ’ S Epigrasnmatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Sledneval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A, Ox- 
ford. and Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6 s, 

DONAIiDSON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History* and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
IUu$b;ations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5s. 

bSABEB’S XQstorr of the 
Int^lleotnal development of 
Etorope. ByJohnWilliamDraper, 
M.D>, LL.I>.« 2 vols. 5^. each. 

DXSNLOFS Eiatory of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
Henry Wilson, 2 vols, 5^. each, 

DYER{Dr.Tra), Pompeii 5 its 
Buildij^ and Antiquities, By 
T. iff. Dyer, Lt.!). With nearly 


300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 

7s. 6d. ^ 

The City of Rome : its History 

and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions, S^. 

DYER(T.F. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By the Rev. 

T. F. Thiselton Dyer, $s. 

9 

EBERS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3^. 6 d. 

EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3^. 

ELEE’S William Shakespeare. 
— See Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S Works. 5 vols. 

$5, 6 d. each. 

I. — Essays and Representative 
Men. 

tl.— English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. * 

III. — Society and Solitude— Letters 
and Social Aims — Ad- 
« dresses. 

VI. — Miscellaneous Pieces. 

V. — Poems. 

ENNEMOSER’S History of 
Magic. Transiftted by William 
Howitt. 2 vois. 5 j. each. 

EPIOTETUap The Discourses of. 
With the Enchi|[RIBion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
1 Long, M,A. p, S 

BtmtPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Pipse, By E P.* 

I Coleridge, M* A. '2 vols. 3x4 each. 
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EOTKOPIITS.— Justin, 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHII.US, 

* Ecclesiastical History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C.F. Cruse, M. A. 5^. 

EVELYN’S Diary and Gorre- 
spondezidenoe. Edited from the 
Original MSS. by W, Bray, 
F,A.S. With 41; engravings. 4 
vols. 51. each. 

FAmHOLT’S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 

31 d Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, -iST’.P.S. A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 

5f . each. 

FIELDING’S Adventoes of 
Joseph Andrews and his Friend 
Mr. Abraham Adams. With I 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3^. 

History of Tom Jones, a 

Foundling, With Ciuikshank’s 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3J. M, each. 

— — Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. 5^ 

FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture, By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and S3 Plates. 6 s. 

FOSTEB^S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d. ^ch, 

Critioal Essays. Edited by 

J. E. Ryland. 2 vols. $s. 6 d, 
each. 

Essays : qa Decision of Cha- 
racter 5 on a Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himself ; on the epithet 
Romantic; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
Hgion. 3J. 6 d.^ 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is added, a 

• Discourse the Propagation of 
Christianity m India. 3^. 6 d, 


FOSTER’S Essays on the Im- 
provement of Time, ^ith Notes 
OF Sermons and other Pieces. 

3J. 6d. 

GASPARY’S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A,, Ph.D, 
Vol. I. 3J, 6 d, 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Ghronlols ot-^See Old English 
Chronicles, * 

GESTA ROMANOBUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. $s, 

GILDAS, Chronicles ot—See Old 
English ChrmicUs, 

GIBBON»S Decline and FaU of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an Engird 
Churchman. With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 35. 6 d, each. 

GILBART’S History, Principles* 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J. W. Gilbart, F.R,S. 
New Edition, revised by A. S. 
Michie. a vols, lOf. # 

GIL :^LAS, The Adventures of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lepage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravi**gs on Steel, aftef Smirke, 
and 10 Etchjpgs by George Cruik- 
shank. 6 s, * 

GIRALDUS tOAMBBENSIB’ 
Historical Works. Translated 
by Th, Forester^ M.A,, and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., 
F.S.A. Sr. 

GOETHE'S Faust. Parti. Ger- 
man Text with Itayward’s Prose 
Translation N^es. Revised^ 
by C. Af Buciheim, Ph.D. 
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OOSjTHB’S Works. Tun&lated 
into English by various hands. 

14 vols. 3J. 6</. each 
I. and IL — Autobiography and 
Annals. 

ni.— Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick.) 

IV.— Novels and Tales. 

V.-- •‘Wilhelm Meister’s Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI. —Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIIL— Dramatic Works. 

IX. —Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 

X, — Tour in Italy, and Second 
Residence in Rome, 

XI. — Miscellaneous Travels, 

XII. — 'Early aijd Miscellaneous 

Letters. 

XIV.'— Reineke Fo«, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. 

GOLDSMITH’S Works. A new 
Edition, by J. W. M, Gibbs. 5 
vols. 3^. 6^. each. 

GBAMMONT’S Memoirs of the 
Court of Charles 11 . Edited by 
Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobbl Tracts, including 
two not before published, &c 
New fldition, 5^. 

GUAY’S* Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Giay and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev, 
D. C Tovey, M.A. Vols, I. 

^ and II. 3f. 65 . eagb. 

GBBHK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George®arges, M.A. 5J. j 

a&ffiSE BOSfANOES of H^o- 
doms, Longus, and Achilles 
viz., The Adventures of 
The^enes & Chariclea 3 Amours 
of DaphnisandChloe; and Loves 
of Clitopbo aod I^eucippe. Trans- 
^ lated by Rev. R. Sinith, M.A. 

5 ^* ^ ^ 


GREGORY’S Letters on* the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duides 
of the Christian Religion. By 
Di. Olinthus Gregory. 3^, 

GREENE, SdARLOWE, and 
BEN JONSON. Poems of. 
Edited by Robert Bell. 3^. 6^/. 

GRIMM’S TALES, With the 
Notes ofthe Original. Translated 
by Mis. A. Hunt With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 

2 vols. 3J. 6cf. each, 

Gammer Grethelj^or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales Popular 
Stoiies. Containing 42 Fairy 
Tales. Trans, by Edgar Taylor* 
With numerous Woodcuts after 
George Cruikshank and Ludwig 
Grimm. 3r. 

GROSSX’S Marco Visconti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M, P. 3^. 6^. 

GDISSOT’S History of ihe 
English Revolution of 1640 . 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William Hazlitt. 3^. 

History of Civilisation, fiom , 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Tians- 
lated by 'WiHxarii ITazI*tt. 3 vok, 
3r.«5jr, each, 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 
3 ^. 

V 

HAldPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. Bf Ernf*st Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

HARDWIOK’S*^ History of tllk 
Articles of Religion, By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by ths 

I R$v. Francis Prefcter, M.A. $S4 
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The Sheik of Alexandria — The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans, from 
* the German by S. Mendel. 35. 6cl. 

HAWTHOBNE’S Tales. 4 vols. 
3;. each. 

T. — Tw’ce-to!d Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II.— Seal let Letter, and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 

III. — Transfoimation [The Marble 

Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 

IV. — Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAZLlllT’S Table-talk. Essays 
on Men and IManners. By W. 
Hariitt, ^s, 6ti. 

Lectures on the Literature 

of the Age of Elizabeth and on 
Characters of Shakespeare's Plays 
3J. 6d, 

Lectures on the English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3^. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

on Book s. Men , and Things, jr, ^d, 
BOuadTalle. 

Sketches and Essays. 

31. 6d» 

— — The Spirit of the Age; or. 
Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Ilazliit. 3J. 6d, 

TxteW of the English Stage. 

Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 

3r. 6d. 

HEATOH'S Concise History of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo M*5nkhouse. 

HEGEL'S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibra%JV[.A. 

B.E IKE’S roems, Coundeic 
Tran dated by Edgai A. Bowring, 
C.B. ss,6d. 

TraveldPicturos, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Nordetney,and 


Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
I rands Storr, A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3r. 6d, 

HELP'S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer of 
America. By Sir Arthur Helps, 
IC.C.B. 3f. 6^f. 

Life of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3^. 6d, each. 

Life of Pizarro. 3J. 6d, 

Life of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3r. 6d, 

HEKDEBSOK (EJ Select His- 
torical Documents of the Middle 
Ages, includit^ the most famous 
Charters relating to England, the 
Empire, thb Chuich, &c., firom 
the 6lh to the 14th Centuries. 
Translated from the Latin and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. 5.?. 

HEKFBEY’S Guide to Enghsh 
Coins, from the Conquest to the 
piesent time. New and revised 
Edition by C. F. Keary, M.A., 
F.S.A. 6s. 

HENRY OF HHKTIKGDOK'S 
History of the EnglisS. Trans- 
lated by T, Forester,*M.Af 55. 

HENRY’S (Matthew) Exposition 
of the Book of the Pssdms. 5.?, 

HELXODOBtJS. Theagenesamd 
Ohariolea. — See Greek Ro- 
mances. • 

HERODOTUS. rTranslated by the 
Kcv. Henry Cary, MA- $s. 6<f. 

— Notes on. Original atfd Se- 
lected from the best Cununenta- 
tors. By D. W. Turner, M.A. 
With Coloured*Map. Ss. 

Analy;^ and Summary of 

By J.T. Wheeler, ^s. 
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HESIOD, CAIiLIMACHDS, and 
THEOa^jriS, Translated by the 
Rev. J, B^s, MtA. 5^. 

HOPEMANN’S (E, T. W.) The 
Sempion Brethren. Translated 
ftom the German by Lt.-Col Alex. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3^. 6 d, each. 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Death 
and Bible Outs. Upwards of 150 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction end Descrip- 
tions by Francis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5 j. 

HOHEB’S Iliad. Translated into 
English Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 5 j. 

Odyssey# Hymns, Epigrams, 

and Battle of the F logs and Mice. 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A. Buckley, S-f* 

See <dso Pope. 

HOOPBE’S (G.) Waterloo : The 
Downfall of the First Napo- 
leon : a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans, 6 d» 

The Campaign of Sedan : 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August -September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 

of Battle. 3r. 6^. 

*> 

HOBAOB.^ A new literal Prose 
tianslation, byA. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. $s,U 

HUGO’S^ (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani-rRuy Bias — 
lire King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3J. o<f. 

Poems, chiefiy Lyrical. Trans* 

lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 
$s,6d, 

HUMBOLDT’S Cosmos. Trans- 
lated by E. a^t^, B. K. Paul, 

# and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
3r. 6 d. each, exceptfe^ VgU V. 5f. 


HUMBOLDT’S Peraonal 
tive of his Travels to the Equi- 
noctial Regions of America during 
the years 1799-1804. Translated 
by T, Ross. 3 vols, Sj, each. 

Views of Nature. Translated 

by E. C. Ott^ and H. G. Bohn, 

Ss, 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin CoUector’s 
Manual. By K. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols. 5 j. 
each. 

HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with f copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3J, 6 d. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy ; together with her 
Auiobiograp%, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 

3^. 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science, By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Ss* 

INGULPH'H Ohroniclea of the 
Abbey of Oroyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blols 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T, Riley, M.A. 5^. * 

IRVING’S (Washington) Com- 
plete Works. 15 vols. with Por- 
traits; &c. 3^. 6 d» each. 

L— Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 
York, 

IL— The SketchdBook, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith, 

III. — Bracebrite Hall, Abbots- 

ford and New^tead Abbey* 

IV, — The Alhanjlwa, Tales of a 

Traveller. N 

V,— Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada. Iregends of • 
the Conqum of Spain. 
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Irving's (Washington) Complete 
Works cmitinued. 

VI.&VIL — Life and Voyages of 
• Columbus, together with 

the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

Vn I.— Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

IX. — Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 
X.— Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XL— Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XIL-XW. — Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 

Life and Lettws. By his 

Nephew, Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. 
3^. dff. each. 

ISOCRATES, The Orations of 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. L s^. 

JAJCSS’S (a P. U,) Idfe of 
Richard Coenr de Lion. 2 vols. 
3^. 6</. each, 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Shake- 
speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
3 r, dflT. 

(TESSE^S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs 
With40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings, sj. ^ 

JESSE’S (J.H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectoj;ate. 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. Ss, each, 

— Memoirs of the Pretenders 
and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits.'^ 5^. 

JOENSON’slilves of the Poets. 
Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3*voIs. 3 ^* each. 


JOSEPHUS (Plavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A, R. Shilleto, M. A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.CB. S vols. 

3J, 6d, each. 

JOYCE'S Sclentmo Dialogues. 
With numerous Woodcuts. 5^. 

JUKES-BROWNE (A. J.), The 
Building £>f the British Isles: 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Maps and W oodcuts. 2nd Edition, 
revised, 7^. 6 d» 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 
ing Gregory Nazia»zen*s Two In- 
vectives and Libanus' Monody, 
with Julian’s extant Theosophical 
Works, TJranslated by C, W. 
King, M.A. 5f. 

JUNIUS’S Letters. With all the 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and 
important Additions. 2 vols. 

3;. 6^« each. 

JUSTiN CORNELIUS NEPOS, 
and EUTROPIUS. Translated 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 

5 ^- 

JUVENAL, PERSIUg. SUIr- 
PIOIA and LUOILIUS. Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A, 5^. 

KANT’S Cxltl<iue of Pure Reason. 
Translated byj. M. D. Meikle- 
john. 5^.» 

Prolegomena and Meta- 

phyBic«i.lEoiindatloiaBofNataafal • 
Science. Translated byE. Belfort 
Bax. Ss, • 

KEIGHTLEY’S (Thomas) My- 
thology of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, revised by 
Leonard Schmitz, Ph.D., LL.D% 
With la X-’latcrfroia the Anti(iue, 

S^* * 
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KEIO-HTBEY'S Fairy Mytho 
logy, illustrative of the^ Romance 
and Superstition of Vaiious Coun- 
tries. Revised Edition, with 
Frontibpiece by Cmihshank. 

IiA FONTAINE’S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elizur 
Wright. New Edition, with Notes 
by J. W, M. Gibbs. 3?. 

I^AMABTINE’S H^tory of the 
Girondists. Translated by H. T. 
Hyde. 3 vols. 3i-. 6//, each. 

— History of the Restoration 

of Monarchy in IFranoe (a Sequel 
to the History of the Girondists). 
4 vols. each. 

History of the French Re 
volutlen of X$48. 3 ^, 6 ^/. 

0 

I^AMB’S (Charles) Essays of EUa 
and Ehana. Complete Edition. 

6 rf . 

— ^geoiniens of English Dra- 
na|KlS Poets of the Time of 

■~*1^zAbeth, 3?. 

— . Memorials and XoOtters of 
Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd* New Edition, revised, 
by W. XJarew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

6^. each. 

— Tales from Shakespeare 

iSjiWUh Illustrations byByam Shaw. 

Ar^taa Kitts’ Enter- 
tadnments. Edited by Stanley 
Ljme-Poole, M,A., Litt.D, 4 
volsr 3^. 6</. eash. 

XiAN^H’S History of Painting In 
italy, from the Period of the 
Revival of the pine Arts to the 
End of the Eighteenth Century. 
Translated by Thomas Koscoe. 
% vols. 3^. 6fi?. eacho 


LAPPSNBERG’S Kiato/y of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. TianJated by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New editioi^, 
revised by E. C. Ottd. 2 vob. 
3^. 6if. each. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING, 
by Bar]^, Opie, Fuselu Edited 
by R. Wornum. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI’S 
Treatise on Palming. Ti.ms- 
lated by J. F. Rigojd, 

With a Life of Leon ^rdo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 
Plates 5^“. ^ 

LEPSItrS’S Letters fxom Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of 
Smai. Tiansiated by L, and 
J. B. Horner. With Maps. Sjt. 

LESSING’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. Edited by Ernc&t liell, 
M.A. With Memoir of Lub&mg 
by Helen Zimmein. 2 voh. 
35. 6^f. each. 

Laokooa, Dramatic Notes, 

and the Benresentalion ot 
Death by the Ancleats. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmcrn. EUred by Edwaid 
Bell, M.A. With a rrontispie'^c 
of the laokoon gtoup. 3?, 6ff. 

LILLY’S Introduction t<j^ Astro- 
logy. ^ With a Grammar of 
AstROLOGY and Tables for Cal- 
culating Nativities, by Zadkiel, 5^. 

LIVY’S History of Rome* Trans- 
lated by Dr. SpiUa% C. Edmonds, 
and others^ 4 vols. 5r. each. 

LOCKE’S Pliilosophioal Works. 
Edited by J. A. St, Jojjin. 2 vols. 
3^. 6<5?. each. ^ 

— — Life and Letters: By Lord 
King. 3r. 6/f. 

LOCKHART (J. G.)-r5w Burns. 



Contained in Bohn's Libranes. 


LCy 5 G^E‘S Portraits of Ill^strioiis 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs, 240 Portraits engra^ ed 
• on Steel, isith the le'^pective Bio- 
graphies unabridged* 8 vols. Sr, 
eacL 

LONGFELLOW’S Prose 
Wor&s. With 16 full* page Wood 
Engravings. Sr. 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Revised edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.LS. With 
numerous Woodcut Ulus. Sr. 
LOWNDES’ Bibliographer's 
Maijual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition, By H, G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, $s, each. | 
Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 2r, i 
LONGDS. Daphnis and Ohloe. I 
’—Sfi Grefk Romances. | 

LUCAN’S Pharsalla. Translated 1 
by H. T. Riley, M.A. Sr. 
LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. $s, 
LUOBETIUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 5?. 
LUTHEB’S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and Edited by William 
iraditt. 

Autobiography. •— See 

Michelet. 

MAOHIATSLLI’S History of 
FiCrenoe, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoii of 
Machiavelli. sr. oil 
MALLET’S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or aii^ Historical Account of 
the Manners, Customs, Reli^^ons 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Lavage and 
jLiteratjjre, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Tranriated by Bi&bop 
Peicy. fvevised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edt>a, by J. A. Bbck- 
wfU. 5*. 


IS 

MANTBLL’S (Dr.) Petiifaotlong 
and th^ Teachings. With nu- 
merous illustraive ^ocdcuU 6r, 

Wonders of Geology. Sth 

Edition, revised by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards of 200 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, yr. 6 d* each. 

MANEONI. The Betrothed: 
beini| a Translation of ‘I Pro- 
messi Sppsi.* By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. 5J. 

MABGO POLO’S Travelaj the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F,S.A. 

MARBYAT’S^(Oapl B.N.) 
Masterman •Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3J. 6a?. 

• 

Mlsslou; or, Scenes in Africa, 
Illustraled by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
V, 6 d, 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 3J. 6 dL 

Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, 3J. 6a 

Settlers in Canada. 10 En* 

gravings by Gilbert rmd Daldel, 

3 >. M. 

Poor Ja<&. With i6 Ulus- 

trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3J. ed. 

Pete/ Simple With 8 JfuU- 

page Illustrations. Ss. 6 d. 

MMshlpinan Easy. With 8^ 

full page Illuetrations, 3J. (td. 

MARTIAL’S Epigrams, complete. 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Verse 
Translations selected from the 
Woiks of Engii&h Poets, and 
other sources, p. • 

m • 
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MAETINBAU’S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from 1800- 
1815 , zsf 6 d, 

History of the Thirty Tears’ 

Peace, a.d. 1S15-46. 4 vols. 

3^. each. 

See Cmifds Positive Philosophy^ 

MATTHEW PABIS’S English 
History, from the Year 1235 to 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 vols. 5 j. each, 

MATTHEW OP “^STlSiaN- 
STEB’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5 j. each, 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wel- 
Ington and'^e British Armies. 
Frontispiece and <5 Portraits. 55. 

MENZEL’S Histojg of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3J. 6^/. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AND 
BAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Worhs. By Duppa and Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5^. 

MICHELET'S Luther’s Auto- 
biography. Trans, by William 
Haalitt. With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 35. hd. 

Hisfbry of the French Esvo- 
Xution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791. 
35.6if. ^ 

MIGNET’SHistory of theFrenoh 
Jtevolutlon, from 1^89 to 1814. 
3J. M, 

MILL (J. &X Eaja?ly Essays by 
John Stuart Collected from 
various sources % J. W, M. Gibbs, 
p* Af, 

MILLEB (Professor). History 
Phaosophloahy Illustrated, from 
the Fall of the Roman Empire to 

\ the French Revolution. 4 vols. 
'“3.^. flcf. each... 


MILTON’S Prose Works. Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 vols. 3^. 6 d, 
eaco. 

Poetical Works, with a Mer 

moir and Critical Remarks by 
James Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verbal Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Henry 
G. Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 35. 6<f. 
each. 

MITPORD’S (Miss) Our VlUage 
Sketcdies of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravings on 
Steel. 2 vols. $s, 6 d» each. 

MOLIBBE’S Dramatic Works. 

A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 

3r. 6 d. each. 

MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Whamcliffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W. Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W. C. 
Haditt. New Edition. 3 vols. 

3J. 6 d. each. 

MONTESQUIEU’S SpMt of 
Laws. New Edition, reused and 
correeied. By J. V. Pritchard, 
A.M. 2 vols. 3J. 6 d, each. 

MOBPET’S Games of Chess. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmer|pan Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by J. I..owenlhal Sr. 

MOTLEY ( 1 . L.). me Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. A History. 

By John Lothrop'^Motley. N«w 
Edition, with Biographical Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway* 

3 vols. p* 6 d* eacho * 



Contained in Bohn^s Libraries. 
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MWDIWB BrltMi Birds ; oi, His- 
toiy of the Feathered Tribes of the 
Bntish Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin, With 52 Figures 

• of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates of 
Eggs, 2 vols. 

NBAHBSB (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian Rdlgion and 
Oirorcli. Trans, from the German 
byJ.Torrey. rovols, 3^.6//. each. 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Blinnenthal. p. (id. 

History of the Planting and 

Trainfiag of the Christian 
Church by the Apostles. 
Translated by J. E, Ryland. 
2 vols. 3^. (id. each, 

Memorials of Christian Life 

lu the Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3r. (id. 

NIBBLHNG-EN LIED. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A. To which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
SJ* 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) In 
Q-reefe. Griesbach^s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of 
the page, and Parallel References 
in me margin j also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek andEnglish Lexicon. 
3rd Edition, ?*evised and corrected. 
Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. $00 pages. 5 j. 

The Lexicon ^ay be bad sepa- 
rately, prke 2s. 

NIOOLINl’S History of the 

Jesuits? their Origin, Progress, 
Doctrines, and Designs, With 8 
Portraits, 


NORTH (R.) Lives of the Right 
Hon. Francis North, Baron Guild- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dhdley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev, Dr. John 
North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 
by Au^stus Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols. 
3i. 6 d. each. 

NtraENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Pariy and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5f. 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerd’s 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monniouth’s British 
History, Gildjis, Nennius, and the 
curious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester.* Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 

OMAN(J. 0 .) The Great Indian 
Epios ; the Stories of the Rama- 
YANA and the Mahaehahata. 
By John Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipl of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 
With Notes, Appendices, asnd 
Illustrations. 3^* 

ORDERIODS VITALISE Ecole- 
siastical History of England 
and Normandy. Tra?islated by 
T. Forester, M.A. To which is 
added the Chronicle of St. 
Evroult. 4 vols. 5r. each. 

« 

OVID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated ^nto Prose. 3 vote. 
$s, each. 

* 

PASCAL’S Thoi^ts. Translated 
from the Text of M. Auguste 
Moliuier by C. Kegan Paul. 3rd 
Edition. 3?. 6 d. • 

PAULI’S (Dr. R.) Life of Alficed 
the G/eat. TJ^lated from the 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s At^LO-SAKON Vkrsio:^ 
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OF OrOSIUS. With a liteial 
Translation inlerpaged. Notes, 
and an A3»glo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. <s. 

PAtrSANIAS* Desoiiption of 
Greece. Newly translated by A, R. 
Shilleto, RLA. 2 vols. 5J. each. 

B 3 SAJBSON*S Exposition of the 
Greed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5 ^- 

PEPYS’ Diary and CoiTeapond- 
enoe. Deciphered, by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., fiom the original 
Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited by Lord Biay« 
brooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. each. 

fKECVS Seltviea of Ancient 
Poetry. ,Wilh an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary. Edited by J. V Pritchard, 
A M. 2 voK. 3r. 6 J. each. 

pERSitrs,~-i>« ytrvENALs 

PBTRABCH’S Sonnets, Tri- 
, ’iwnphs, and other Poems. 
Translated into E ngl ish Verse by 
various Hand*?. With a Life of 
the Poet by Thomas Campbell. 
With Portrait and 15 Steel En- 
gravings, 5 j. 

PHILO - Works of. 

Translated by Prof. C. D, Yonge, 
M.A.#» 4 voh. p* each. 

piCKEBmO’S History of the 
Baces of Man, and theii Geo- 
^phical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synotsis of the 
Natural HCstory of Man by 
Dr, Hall* With a Map of the 
World and 12 coloured Plates. 5^. 

PINDAR. Translated into Prose 
by Dawson W. Turner. To which 
is added the*^ Metrical Version by 
* Attain 151. 


PLANOHE. History of Br^jsh 
Costume, from the Earliest Time 
to the Close of the Eighteenth 
Century. By J. R. Planche, 
Somerset Hcmld. With upwards 
of 400 Illustrations, p, 

PLATO’S Works. Literally Trans- 
lated, with Introduction and 
Notes. 6 vols. S^. each. 

1 . — The Apology of Socrates, 
Crito, Phsedo, Gorgias, Pro- 
tagoras, Phaedrus, The^etetus, 
Euthyphron, Lysis. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. II. Casey, 
IL~The Republic, Timoms, ar.vl 
Criiias, Tianilated by Heniy 
Davis. r* 

III. — Meno, Euthydemus, The 

Sophist, Statesman, Cratylus, 
Parmenides^ and the Banquet, 
Translated by G. Burges. 

IV. — Philebus, Charmides, Laches, 

Menexenus, Ilippias, Ion, 
The Two Alcibiades, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Clitopho, Epistles. 
Translated by G. Burges. 

V. — ^The Laws. Translated by 

G. Burges. 

VI. ”-The Doubtful Works. Trans- 

lated by G. Burges. 

Summary and Analysis of 

the Dialogues. With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL.D, 5^. 
PLATTTTTS’S Comedies. Trans- 
laied by H. T. Riley, M.A. 2 
vols. Sr. each. r 
P L I«N y ’ S Nateal History. 
Translated by the late John 
Bostock, M.D., E.R.S., snd fl T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 voh, 5f. each, 
PLINY. The Letters of Pliny 
the Younger, ^elmoth’s trans- 
lation, revised by the Rev. F. C. 
T. BosanqueJ^ M.A. p, 
PLOTINUS, Select Works of. 
Translated by Thomas Ta^ylor, 
With an Intro<fuction contammg»* 
the substance of Poi^yry’s Plo- 
tinus. Edited by G. R. S, Mead, 
B.A., M.RA.St Hit. 



Contdined tn Boh}Cs Ldbrai us. 


XTjOTAROH'S Xsives. Translated 
by A» Stewart, M.A., and George 
Long, M, A, 4vols, jj. 6i^.each. 

» — MorOil^. Theosophicai Essays. 

.Translated by C. W. King, M.A. 
5 ^- 

— • Mo 3 * a Is. ELbical Essays. 

Translated by the Rev. A. R, 
Shilleto, M.A. 5r. 

POETRY OF AtlERIOA. Se- 
lections fioni One Hundred 
American Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. By W. J. Linton. 3r. 

POLITICAL CYOIiOP^DIA. 
A Dfciionary of Political, Con- 
stitutional, Statistical, and Fo- 
rensic Knowledge ; forming a 
Work of Reference on subjects of 
Civil Administration, Political 
Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
I^ws, and Social Relations. 4 
vols. 3f. 6«f. each. 

POPE’S Poetical Works. Edited, 
with copious Notes, by Robert 
Cainitheis. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 

the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
Illustrated by the entire Series of 
l'Uxm?n’s Oesigns. 5r. 

Homer’s Odyssey, with the 

Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
Ac., by other translators. Edited 
by the^Rcv. J, S. Watson, M.A. 
With the entire Series < 3 f Flax- 
man’s Designs. 5r. 

-p-— Life, including many of his 
Letters. By Rotet Carruthers. 
With numerq|s Illustrations. 5s. 

Prose Tales; The 
Captain’s Daughjpr— Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateui I%asant Girl— The Shot 

. —The Snowstorm— The Post- 
master — The Cofiin Maker — 
KirdjaU— The Egyptian Nighte— 
Peter the Gieaps Negro. Tmns- 
lated bv T% Keane. 3Jr» 6if. 
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PRESOOTT’jS Conquest of 
Mexico. Copyright edition, with 
the notes by John Foster Kirk, 
and an introduction hy G. P. 
Wmship. 3 vols. 3J. each, 

Conquest of Peru. Copyright 

edition, with the notes of John 
Foster Kirk. 2 vols. p, 6 d. each. 

Reign of Ferdinand and 

Isabella. Copyright edition, 
with the notes of John Foster 
Kirk. 3 vols. 3r, 6 d. each. 
PROPERTIUS, Translated by 
Rev* P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A,, 
and accompanied by Poetical 
Versions, &om various sources, 
3 ^. 6d. 

PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taming an entire -.Republication 
of Ray’s Collection of English 
Proverbs, witlfhis additions from 
F'oreign Languages and a com- 
plete Alphabetical Index; in which 
are introduced large additions as 
well of Proverbs as of Sayings, 
Sentences, Maxims, and Phrases, 
collected by H, G. Bohn. $s, 
PROVERBS, A Poly^ot of 
Foreign. Comprising French, 
Italian, German, Dutch, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations & a General 
Indtx hy H. G. Bohn 5 ^. 
POTTERY AND POROEIxAHST, 
and other Objects of Veftu. Com- 
prising an Illustrated Catateue of 
the Bernal Collection of Works 
of Art, with the prices at which 
they were sold by auction, and 
names of the possessors. To which 
are added, an Introductory Lectufe 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an 
Engraved Li^ of all the known 
Marks and Monqgrams. By Henry 
G. Bohn, With numerous Wood 
Engravings, 5^^- ? or with Coloured 
Illustiations, los, * 

PROUT’S (Father) Roques. Col- 
lected and arranged by Rcv. F. 
Mahony. New* issue, with 21 
Etchings by D. ^iuclise, R.A^ 
Nearly <oo f^es. 5^. 
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QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, Education of an 
Orator. Translated by the Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 3 vols. 5^3 
each* 

RACINE’S (Jean) Dramatic 
Works. A metrical English ver- 
sion. By R. Bruce Boswell, M. A. 
Oxon. 3 vols. 35. 6a?. each. 

RANKE’S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the i6th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster. 3 vols. 35. 6^. each. 
— History of Servla and the 
Servian Revolution. With an 
Account of* the Insurrection in 
Bosnia. Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
35. U , 

RECREATIONS inSHOOTINO-. 
By ‘Craven.* With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A* Cooper, R.A. 55. 

BENNIE’S Insect Architeoture. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. With 186 
Woodcut Illustrations. 55. 

BETNOLB’S (Sir J.) Literary 
Works. Edited by H. W. Beechy. 
2 vols. *35. each. 

RICARDO #on the Principles of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion, Edited by E. C. K. Conner, 
,M.A. 35. 

EJCHTER (Jean Pai^ Friedrich). 
Levema, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the^Autobic^aphy 
(a Fragment), and a short Fre- 
ftdoxy Memoir, ^ 35. 6fi?. 

— — Flower, Fruit, and Thom 
Pieces, or the Wedded life, Death, 
and Marriage of Finnian Stanis- 
laus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish Kuhschnapptel. 
« Newly translated by Lt. Col. Alex. 
Ewing. 3#r6<f, ^ 


ROGER DE HOVEDEN’S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A.l>. 732 to A.D. 1201. 
Translated by H. T. Riley, M.A. 

2 vols. 55. each. 

ROGER OF WENDOYER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to a.d. 
123s, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 55. each. 

ROME in the NINETEENTH 
OENTURT. Containid^ a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modem Times. By C. A. Eaton, 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 

55. each. 

Burn and Dyer. 

ROSCOE’S (W.) Life and Ponti- 
fioate of Leo X Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols, 35* 6^/. each. 

Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 

called ‘the Magnificent.’ With 
his poems, letters, Ssc* xolh 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son. 35. 6 (f. 

RUSSIA. History of, trom the 
earliest Peiiod, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly. With Portraits. 

2 vols. 35. 6 d* each. 

SALLUST, FLORHS, and YEL- 
LEXUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. S. Watson, M.A. 

SCHII.LX!B’SWo^kEi.' TranslateJ 
by various hands. 7 vols. 3?. 
each: — 

I.-^Iii^ory of the Tlnity Years* ♦ 



Contained in BoMs Libraries. 


at 


Schiller's Works cmHnued. 

II. — History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, the Trials of 
* Counts Egmont and Horn, 

the Siege of Antwerp, and 
the Disturbancesin F ranee 
preceding the Reign of 
Henry IV. 

ni. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
. translated in metre. 

IV. — Ivobbers ( with Schiller's 
original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intri^e, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity, 

The Dramas in this 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI. — Essays, -^stheticaland Philo- 
sophical 

VII.— Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell. 

SCHILLER and O-OETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora .Schmitz, a vols, 
each. 

SOHLB^EL’S (E.) Leotijres on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A. J. W% Mor- 
rison, M.A. 3^. 

Lecture# on the History of 

Literature, Ancient and Modem. 
TransktedfromJheGerman. 

Lectures on the Philosophy 

of Histo^Sr. Translated by J. B. 

» Koberlson. 

3 CHLEaEL’B Lectures on 
, Modern History, together with , 
the Lcclufes eutitled Casar and j 


Alexander, and The Banning of 
our History. Tranakted by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock, 

3f. dflT. 

.Eisthetlo and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 3;. 6 d. 

SOHLEGBL (A, W.) Lectures 
on Dramatic Art andLiterature. 
Translated by J. Black. Revised 
Edition, by the Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison, M.A, 3^. 

SOHOPENHATIGESR on the Four- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
SuMclent Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5 j. 

- — Essays. Selected and Traus- 
lated. With a 3 iographical Intro- 
duction and Sketai of his Philo- 
sophy, by E» Belfort Bax, 5^. 

SOHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Translated by A. Henfirey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). Ilis Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 
Translated by A. L. Alger. $s, Sd. 

EarlyLetters. Originallypub- 

blished by his Wife. Translated 
by May Herbert. With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, D.C.L. 
3«r. 6d» 

SENECA on Benefits. Newly 
translated by A, Stewart, M.A. 
3<f. 6d, 

Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. TrJnslated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5s, 

sbaebspSabs cootr- 

MBNTS. Amnged by D. H. 
Lambert, B.A. 3^. 6d* 

SHAKESPEARE’S Drffmatifi 
Art. The History and Character 
of Shakespeare’s Plays. By Dr. 
Hermann Ulrsei- Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz* ^ a\ols. 3Jr* 6^* 
each, ♦ • 
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SHAKESPEABE (William). A 
Literary IJography by Karl Eire, 
PkD., LL.P. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 5^. 

SHABPB (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.P* 640. By Samuel Sharpe, 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2vols. Sr. each. 

SHEBIDAN’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life by G. G. S. 

SlSMONDrS History of the 
Literature of the South or 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Koscoe. 2tfols. 3J, da', each. 

SMITHS Synonyms and An- 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. • Revised Edi- 
tion. Ss, 

•— Synonyms Discriminated. 
A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Wolds in the English Language, 
showing the Accurate signification 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. II. Percy 
Smith, M.A. 6j. 

SMITH’S (Adam) The Wealth of 
Hatlons. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax, s^vols. 35. 6/?. each. 

Theorvof Moral Sentiments. 

With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart. 3^. 6(/. 

SMTSWa {FKi&s8or) I.wtarea 
on Modem Hisioisy. 2 vols, 
Jr. dcf. each. 

SMYTH’S (Profesteor) Lectures 
on iifae Preimh Eeyolutloa. 
2 vols. 3J. each. 

SMITHS (Pye) Geology and 
Scripture. 2ud Edition. 5^. 

, »ltOI,LE 1 >T’S Adv«tttn»s 01 

ytoderlok Bandem. With short 
♦Memoir and Bibli^iaphy, and 
y Cruifeshank’sBlustrrfSonai 3^. 


SMOLLETT’S Adventures of 
Peregrine Pickle. With Biblio- 
giaphy and Cruikshank’s Illus- 
trations. *vols. 3^. 6 d. each. • 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker, With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations, 

SOCRATES (sumamed ‘Sohoias- 
iious’). The EcolesiasUoal His- 
tory of (a. D. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5^. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 
A New Piose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c., E. P, 
Coleddgc, M A. 5^. 

SODT KEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up- 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood, 5r. 

— — Life of Wesley, and the Rise 
and PiOgreiS of Methodism. 5f. 

BobeiiJ Southey. The Story 

of his Life v/ritten in his l4etters. 
Edited by John Dennis. 3r. 6/. 

SOZOMEN’S Eoolesiastical His- 
tory. Translated from the Greek, 
Together with the EccLESiAsri- 
CAL Hisimv OF Philos tm- 
Gius, as epitomised by PhotnUh. 
Translated by Rev. E. 'Walfsrd, 
M.A, 5. 

SPINOZA S Chief Works. Trans- 
lated, with Introduction, bfR.H.H. 
Elwes; 2 vols* St, each. 

STANLEY’S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of the 
Dutch and Plemi^ Schools. 
By George Stanlej# Sa 

STABLING’S (Mlss)Noble Deeds 
of Women. With 14 Steel En- 
gravmgs, 5f, ^ 

STAUNTON’S #heas- Player’s 
Handbook. 5^, 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-playei’g Handbook, 
5 ^- 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries, 




S«RAirNTON’S Chess-player’s 
Companion. Comprising a Trea- 
tise on Odds, Collection of Match 
Games, and a Selection of Original 

► Problems. 5r. 

— Chess Tournament of 1851 . 
With Introduction and Notes. 5^. 

STOCKHABBT’S Bsperlmental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, F.C.S. 5f. 

STOWE (Mrs.H,B.)trnole Tom’s 
Cabin. lUustiated. 3r, 6^. ; 

STBABO’S Geography. Trans- 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A., 
and C. Hamilton. 3 vols. 
55. each. 

STBICKliANB’S (Agnes) Lives 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquest. Revised 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 
gj. each. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 vols. $s, each. 

— Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 
Princesses. With Portraits. 5 j. 

STTJABT and REVETT’S Anti- 
quities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 71 
Plates engraved on Steel, and 
numerous Woodci»t Capitals. Sr, 

SXXETOlsrnJS* Lives of theTwelve 
Csesars and Lives of the Gram- 
mart ana. Thomson’s translation, 
revised by T, Forester.'^ 5r, 


SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edited 
by Temple Scotty With a Bio- 

Son. W.tE, H,* Lecky, M.P. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
12 vols. 3^. 6<f, each. 

'' t Ffils, ready, 
I,— A? Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
ofvthe Books, and other 
early works. Edited by 
Temple Scott. With a 
Bicgraplncal Introduction 
W F. Vt. 


. ^ ^ 

Swift’s Prose Works crniintad. 

n. — The Journal to Stella, Edited 
byFrederick RylandjM.A, 
With 2 Portraits and Fac- 
simile. 

III. & IV. — ^Writings on Religion and 
the Church. 

V. — Historical and Political 

Tracts (English). 

VI. — The Drapier’s Letters. 

With facsimiles of Wood’s 
Qoinage, &c. 

VII. — Historical and Political 

Tracts (Irish). 

VIII. — Gulliver’s Travels, Edited 
by G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait and Maps. 

IX. —ContributiojLS to Periodicals. 

X. — Historical Writings. 

XI, — Literary Essays. 

„ [/« 

Xn. — Indev and Bibliography. 

[In pre^araSimu 

TACITUS. The Works of. liter- 
ally translated. 2 vols. $s. each. 

TALES OF THE GENU. Tmns* 
lated from the Persian by Sir 
Charles Morell. Numerous Wood- 
cuts and 12 Steel Engravings. 

TASSO’S lerusalem B^vesred* 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by J. H, Wiffen. With 8 
Engiavin^ on Ste^l and 24 Wood- 
cuts by Thurston. Sr. 

TAYLOR’S (Bishqp lemny) 
Holy Living and Bying. 3^.6/. 
TEN BRINK.— Brink. 
TERENCE and PHJSBRira 
Literally translated hyH,T. Riley. 
M.A. To which is added, Smart’s 
Metrical Version of Phcedius. 5f 

THEOCRITirS, BION, MOS 
OHHS,andTYBTiEirS. liter 
ally translated by the Rev. J 
Banks, M.A» To which are af 
ponded the Metrical Versioi^^s « 
1 rbaoman. 
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THEOBOHSSTandUVAG-BlXTS. WBLLING-TON, Victories 'of. 


Histories of the Church from a.d« 
332 to a.i 51 427 ; and from A D. 
431 to A. D. 544. Translated. 5 a 
THIBBEY’S History of the 
Conctuest of England by the 
Normans. Translated by Wil- 
liam Ilazlitt, 2 vols. 3 A 6^. each. 
TH 0 OYHIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Rev. H. Dale. 2 vols 
3A 6t/. each. # 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. By J. T. Wheeler, 5f. 
THOTIOHHM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines. Illustrated. 5^. 
DEB*S (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufac- 
ture of Grre^t Britain. Edited 
by P. L. Simmon^s. 2 vols. $s. 
each. 

PMosophyof B^ufaotures. 

Edited by P. L. Simmonds. 7 a 6 d. 
YASARV& Lives of the most 
^Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and ArcMtects. Translated by 
Mrs. J. Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J, P. Richlerj Ph.D. 6 
vols. 3A each, 

VIBGIL. A Literal Prose Trans- 
lation by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D. With Portrait. 3^. ict. 
VOLTAIBE’S Tales. Translated 
by E. ] 5 . Boswell. Containing 
Bebowc, Mesnnon, Candida, L’ln- 
gdnu, and other Tales. 3^. 64/. 
WALTOlsi’S Complete Angler. 
EcHted by Edward Jesse. With 
P,0rtmit and 203 Engravings on 
wood and 26 Engravings on 
m Steel, # 

— Lives of Donne, Hooker, 
New Edition revised by A. H. 
BuUen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
Walton by Wm. Dowling. With 
nutaerous Illustrations. 5 a 
WK tiLINCTON,Lifeof. By •An 
Old Soldier.^ Fffom the materials 
M Maxwell. j^Vith Index and iS 
Steel Engravings. 5A 


See Maxwell. 

WBBNBB’S Templars In 
Cyprus. Translated by E. A, M.* 
Lewis. 3A 6d, 

WESTBOPP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Archseology, Egyptian, 
Creek, Etruscan, Boman. Illus- 
trated. 5 a 

WHITE’S Natural History of 
Selbome- With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
and coloured Plates. $s. 

WHEATLEY’S A Ratiow.1 Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 3A 6.^, 

WHBELEB’S Noted Names of 
Fiction, Dictionary of. $s. 

WIESBLEB’S Chronological 
Synopsis of the Four O-ospels. 
Translated by the Rev, Canon 
Venables. 3 a 6d. 

WILLIAMofMALMESBDBY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Gile*^, 
D.C.L. 5 '^* 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A, and the Rev. H. Dale, In 
3 vols, 5 a each. 

YODNC (Arthur). Traf^els In 
Franc® during the years 1787 , 
1788 , and 1789 . Edited by 
M. Betham Edwards. 3A 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Ohservatioi^s on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 « 79, Edited by A, W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 voh. 3A^<f, each. 

YULE-TIDE STORIES. A Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tal^ and Tra- 
ditions, Edrted by B. Thorpe, 5 a 



THE YORK LIBRARY 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN P 4 PER. 

#The volumes are printed in a handy size {6J x 4J in.), on 
thin but opaque paper, aud are simply and 
attractively bound. 

Price, in cloth, 2S. net ; in leather, 3s. net. 

* The York Library is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intelH* 
gence displaj^ed in the choice of unhackneyed classics. ... A most 
attractive series of reprints. . . . The size and style of the volumes are 
exactly what they should ht.^^-^Bookman. 

‘ These books should find their way to every home that owns any 
cultivation.’ — Notes and Queries^ 

The foUowmg volmnes are now ready : 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE. * 

BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, with an ’Introduction and 

Notes, by Annie Rajne Ellis. 

BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis* 

3 vols. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 

Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A., with Introduction by A. H. Bollen. 

3 vols. 

BURTON’S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. With Introduction by Stanley Lane- 
Poole, 3 vols. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. MoTTEUX’s Translation, re- 
vised. With Lockhart’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. 

CLASSIC TALES ; Johnson’s Rasselas, Goldsmit«:’s Vicar 
or Wakefield, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Walpole’s 
Cattle or Otranto. With Introduction by C. S. FearISinside, M.A. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS%TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 

ol an Inquiring Spirit. ^ 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A series of n Essays on Morals, 

Politics, and Religion. ** 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND OMNIANA. Arranged, 

and Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 

DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELifkCTUAL DE- 

VELOPMENT OF EUROPE, a vols. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. 

EMERSOt^S WORKS. A new edition in S volumes, with the 

Text edited and collated by George Sampson. * , 

FIELDIN,G’S TOM JONES. 3 vols. 

GASKELL’S SYLVIA’S LOVERS. ’ * ^ 



THE York iJiB^k^Y^confinued. 

CESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories fn- 
vented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin by the Rev. CHARLES 
Swan, Ifevised edition, b> Wynnard Hooper, M.A. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by Anna S wan wick, LL.D,» 
Revised edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by Karl Breul^ 
LittD., PhD. 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (The Marble Faun), 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 

JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. Characteris- 
tics of Women : Moral, Poetical, and Histoiical. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS. • Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 
of Elia, and Eliana. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 
OF. Translated by George Long, M.A. With an Essay on l^Iarcus 
Amellus by Matthew Arnold. ^ 

MARRYAT’S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY, With 8 Illustra- 
trations by E. T. Wheeler. 

MARRYAT’S PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations by F. A. 
Fraser. 

MONTAIGNE’S pfSSAYS. Cotton’s translation. Revised by 
W. C. Hazlitt. 3 voL. 

MORE’S UTOPIA. With the Life ot Sir Thomas More, by 
William Roper, and his Letteis to Margaret Roper and others. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by George Sampson, [/» the Pre^s, 

MOTLEY’S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a 
Biographical Introduction by Moncure D. Conway. 3 vols. 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of U, 
Auguste Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. Third edition. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 
Aubrey Stewart, M.A., and George Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

SWIFT’s'gULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the original illustr^ions. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Efiited, with Introduction 
and No«is, by F, Ryland, M.A. 

TROLLOPE’S THE WARDEN. With an Introduction by 
Frederic Harrison. 

•TROLLOPE’S BA^RCHESTER TOWERS. 

TROLLOPE’S DR, THORNE. 

TROLLOPE'S FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, 

TROLLOPE’S SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. ’•2 vols. 

TROLLOPE’S LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSElC 2 vols. 

^'^.RTHUR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during the 
rtvaars 1787, itSS, and 1789. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by M, 
BETHAM 3 £DWARtJS.« 4^ ^ 

Other V0lum£^ are in Preparation^ 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS . 

• OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

■ IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

Post Svo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogiavure Frontispiece* net each 

The following Volumes have been issued : 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 3 nd Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREXiGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. and Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A, 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 2jv3 Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness, and Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. and Edition. 

GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated^ Clara Bell. 
GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

FRAKCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt,D. 

GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

BERNARDINO LUINL By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 3rd Edition 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 

MANTEGN: A, By Maud Cruttwell. 

MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 

MICHEL ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, MA. 
F.S.A. 

PERUGINO. By G C. Williamson, Litt.D. and Edition.'^ 

PIERO DELLA FRANCFiSCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCIIIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. and Edition. ^ 

REMBRA.NDT. By Malcolm Bell, and Edition. 

RUBENS* B}^Hope Rsa. ^ 

LUCA SIGNOREIXT. By Maud Cruttwei.l. and Edition. 

SODOM A. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. ^ 

TINTORETTO, ^y J* B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

VAN DYClt. By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

' VELASQUEZ.'* By R. A. M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 

WATTEAU. By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. „ 

, WILKIE. 3 ^ Lord Ronald Sutherland Gowf.r, F.S.A. ^ 

Qlhm to follow. ^ ^ 



CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

nimirated by BYAM SHAW 

With Introduciions and Glossaries by JOHN DENNIS. •• 

Printed at the Chiswick Press, pott 8vo., price is. 6d. net per volume ; 
also a cheaper edition, is. net per volume j or 2s. net in limp leather ; also 
a few copies, on Japanese vellum, to be sold only in sets, price 5?. net per 
volume. 

How Completi in 39 Yoinmes, 

AhVS WELL THAT ENDS 1.0VE»S LABOUR’S LOST. 

WELL. MACBETH, 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. MERCHANT OF VENICE^* 

COMEDY OF ERRORS. MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

CORIOLANyS. MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 

CYMBELINE. MUCtI ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

HAMLET. ' OTHELLO. 

JULIUS C^SAR. c PERICLES. 

KING HENRY IV. Part L ROMEO AND JULIET. 

KING HENRY IV. Part 11. THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
KING HENRY V. THE TEMPEST. 

KING HENRY VI. Part I. TIMON OF ATHENS. 

KING HENRY VI. Part IL TITUS ANDRONICUS. ‘ 

KING HENRY VI. Part III. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

KING HENRY VHL TWELFTH NIGHT. 

KING JOHN. TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

KING LEAR. WINTER’S TALE. 

KING RICHARD IL POEMS. 

KING RICHARD III. SONNETS. 


* A fascinating little edition .*— arid Q^tsttes. ^ 

* A ckeap, very comely, and altogether dcshahle edition.*— Gas^iie. 

But a few years ago such volumes would have been deemed worthy to be ccnsUie-td 

do litxe. To-day, tthe low price at which they are offered to the public a? »»e 
prevents them being v? regarded.’— 

* Handy in shape and iize^ worderixiliy cheap, beautifully ptinled fiom the Carn- 
bndge text, and iHustrafed quaintly yet admirably by Mr. Byam Shaw,%e have nothins 
but praise for it. No one who wants a good and convenient Bhakespeare— without 
excursuses, di^ursusCs, or even too many notes— can do better, in our opini:»n, than 
subscribe to this issue! which is saying a good deal in these days cheap rfprujtV— 

PaiT* 

«Wh1t we like about these elegant booklets is the attention that has be?ft paid to the 
paper, as well as to the print and decoration; such stfmt laid paper \d)l last for ages. 
On this account ^one. the /Chiswick* skmld easuy h fitk nmons pocket ShSk^ 
speores.*— 

The Chiswick Shahspoo^re may dho k M bottnd m xz m/imos, 
|ji7f baekt pnoe 36^ mt. ^ 



New Editions, feap. 8yo. Sa. 6d. aaoh net, . 

-THE ALDINE EDITION 

OS' THE 

BRITISH POETS. 

•This exoGlloat edition of the English classics, with their coiapleto texts and 
scholarly int**odnotions, are something very different from the choap voiamea of 
extt>*actu which are just now 60 much too common * — Si. James's Qa-seiie. 

* An excellent series. Small, handy, and complete .' — Saturday 2fei;ieie. 


AicenslSe. Edited by Bev, A. Byce. 
Beattie. Edited by Rev, A. Byee, 
Blahe. Edited by W, M. Rossetti, 

Bnjns. Edited by G. A. Aitken, 

S vola. 

Butler. Edited by R, B. Jobnson. 

2 vole, 

Campbell. Edited by His Son- 
in-law. the Rev. A. W. Hill. With 
Memoir by W. AHmgham. 

Ol!iatterton. Edited by the Rov. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2 vols, 

Ohauoer. Edited by Br. R. Moms, 
with Memoir by Sir H. Nioolaa. 6 vols. 

Chnrolidll. Edited by Jas. Hannay. 
2 Tols, 

Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vola. 

OolUns.^ Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. ^ 

Cowper. Edited by John Brnee, 
ES.A 3 vola, 

Bryden. Edited by the Rev. B. 
Hooper, H.A. 5 vola. 

Goldsmith. Revised Edition by 
Anatin Pohaon, With Portrait. 

Gafay. Edited d>y J, Bradshaw, 

HerbeH. ^MtedbytheBev A,B. 
Croaatt. • 

Herriok. Edited by George 

Saintahnry. 2 vola. 

IBCeats. Edited by the late Bord 
HongMon. 


Kirke White. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir H, Ifficolas- 
Milton. Edited by Pr , B. adshaw. 
2 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G, A* Aitken, 
Pope. Edited by G. B. Dennis. 

With Memoir by John Pennis, 3 vola. 
Prior. Edited by R. B« Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With Se* 
iwjtions from the Writings of other 
COFRTLY POKTS fromWlO to X650. 
Edited by Yen. Archdeacon Honniii, 
P.C.Xi. 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Bell, 
M.A. 

Scott. Edited by John Bennia. 
5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 
Rev. A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited by-'H, Buxton 
Porman. 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J, Payne Ool- 
her. 5 vols. • 

Surrey, E^ted by J. Teowell, 
Swift. Edited by the Bev. ^J, 

MiU ord. 3 voh. 

Thomson. Edited by the Re?, B. 
0. Tovey. 2 volsji 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and 
Pious Emjnlations. Bdited by th« 
Eev. H%Iiytc. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prol 
powden, 7 volB. 

I Wyatt. Edited by J, Ueowell, 

I Young. ^ vols.NEdited by^ Htn 
Rev.J.flitfda, 



T.HE ALL -ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

1%e only Series issiied at a moderate price, by Writers who are In 
«tbe first rantc in tbelr respectivo departments. 

"• The best instraotion on games and sports by tlio best autboritios, at the lowest 
pricea.'— Offford Magazine. 

Small Svo. clothe XUnstrated. Pi ice la. each. 


Cricket. By Fred 0. Holiand. 
Cricket. By the Hon. and Rev. 

B. LTruEDTOisr. 

Oroq.U6i By Lieut. *Ool. the Hon. 

H 0. Needham:. 

Lawn ’Tennis. By H. W. W. 
WiLBESPOnoE. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. HiLDYiiiD. 

Squash Tennis, By Eustace H. 

Hides. Dculdo vol. Ss. 

Tennis and Rackets and Elves. 
ByJvhUv 3SlAnaHAXi.,Maior J. Spehs, 
and Ilev. 3. A. Ahhah Tait, 

0olf. By H. S. C. Eveiued. 
Double vol. 2et. 

Bowing and* Sculling. By Ody 

Bixoh. ^ 

Bowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

WOODGArE. 

Sailing. ByE.E.ENi»HT,abl.voI. 2«. 
Swimming. By MiETXH and J. 

KACSTEB OOBBEXr. 

Camping out. By A. A. M^odon- 

ELD. Double vol. 2e. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. B. Hayward. 
Double vol. 2s, 

Mountaineering. By Dr. Claude 
Wixsoh. Double vol. 2s. 
Athletics. By H. H. Grotis. 
Biding. By W. A. Kerr, V.O. 
Double vd* 2s. 

Ladies* Biding. By W.A. Keer, Y.O. 
Boxing. JBy R. G. ALtANSON-WiNH. 
With Prefatory Note by Bat Muhina. 


Fencing. By H. A. Colhobe Bunn. 
Cycling. By H. H. Oripfin, L.A.O. , 
N C.U., O.T.O. With a Obaptor for 
Ladies, by Miss Ag::ies Wood. Double 
vol. Ss. 

•Wrestling. By Walter Arm- 
STE0H6. New Edition. 

Broadsword and Singlestick. 
By R. G. AxLAHSOH.WiaTN aud 0. Phil- 
LirPS-WOLXEV. 

Gymnastics. By A. F, Jenkin. 

Double vol. 2s, 

Gymnastic Competition islid Dis- 
play Exercises. Compiled by 
P, Guap, 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Oois- 
BPTT and A. P. Jbheih. 
Dumb-belLs, By F. Gr^f, 
Football — Rugby Game. By 
Hauut Vassaxl. 

Football — ^Association Game. By 
0. W. Alcock. Revised Edition. 
Hookey. By F. S. Obuswell. 
Now Edition. 

Skating. By Douolas Adams. 
With a Chaiiter for Ladioe, by Miss L* 
t Oheetham, and a Ohapter ou Spcod 
j SkatxMff, by a Pen fcrkater. Dbl, vol, Z%. 

‘ Baseball. By Kbwton Oiuns. 

Rounders, Fieldball, Bowls, 
j Quoits, Curlmg, Skittles, &o. 
I By J. M. WAXKru and 0. 0. Mott. 

Dancing. By Edward Scot®. 

I Double vol. 2s. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES.* 

' No weU-r<^^ulatedolub or country house should be iviChout thia useful serif's of books. 

m SuiaJil 8vo. cloth, TUasitrated. Price Is c.ich. G’obc. 


Bridge, By ‘Tbjiplar.* 
mist ByDr. WM.ToL®,F,aS. 
Solo WMsi By Hotixri F. Qrxbn. 
BPhasfds. By Msqor Gen. A. W. 
Beaysoh, P.R.A.S. With a Preface 
byW»J. PeaR. •• 

Hints on BlEtods. By J. P. 

BucHAjirAH, Double vol. 2s. 

OhesC By Robert F. Green. 

The Two^Move Chess Problem, 

By B. G. Laws. 

Chess OpeningafJBy t Gunsbebo. 
Draughl^ Snd Backgammon. 

By * B»rxris«^^ ^ 

Reverb and Go B?mg. * 

B'M.B'BirHffiXPV.*' 


Dominoes and Solitaire, 

By ‘ BEai:*!i;,»sr.* 

Bdsique and Cribbage 

By * B»'ju3dcALy.* H, 

iftcarU and Euchre, 

By * Bi pxvLiT.* 

Piquet and Xiub^con Piquet. 

By ‘ SlitaELLT.* 

Skat. ByLocis DieiA, 

*»* A Skut gooriuir«bock l«. 

Round Games, including Poker, 
Nupoleou, Loo, Viegt-ofc-wu, Ao. By 
Baxter- wssa r« v 

Parlour and Playgrotuad Games. 

Bv Mra. LAiruvuov. fknnvv. a 



BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

^ Profusely Illustrated^ cloth, crown Svo, ix. 6d. net each. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled by James G. 
Gilchrist, A.M , M.D. ReA^ed and edited with an Introduction on Cathedral 
Architecture by the Rev. T, Perkihs, M.A-, F.R.A.S. 

** BANGOR. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

BRISTOL. By H. J, L. J. M A. 

CAN TERBD RY. By Har tley W ithers. sth Edition . 

CARLISLE. By C. King Eley. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt. 3rd Edition. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corletie, A.R.I.RA. and Edition. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C..A. 3rd Edition. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Swebting, M.A. end Edition. 

EXETER. By Percy Addleshaw , B.A. and ISdition, revised. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J, L J. Mass^, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A, Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. sad Edition, revissed. 
L?!!^HF 1 ELD. By A B. Cukion. and Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A, F. Kendrick, B.A. 3rd Edition. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Qubnnell. and Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmsr, M.A. and Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, “nd Edition, revised. 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. and Edition, revised. 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

ST. ASAPH. By P. B, Ironside Bax. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By Rev. J. H. Bernard» M.A., D.D. and Edition. 
ST. PAUL’S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 3rd Edition, levised. 

ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. By Oeorcb Worley. 

SALISBirRY. By Gleeson White. 3rd Edition, revised. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. and Edition, revLed. 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

WINCHES! ER. By P. W. Sergeant, sid Edition. 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange, and Edition. 

^YORX. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A. 3rd Edition. ♦ ^ 


Unifomt wiM abime Strus, Nout) ready, ts, 6/. net each. 

ST. MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon Routledge, 
M.A., F.S.A, 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. ^ 

WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the*R«v, T. 
Perkins, M,A. 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. ByH. J. L. J. MassS, M.A 
bath ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORD‘ON*AVON CHURCH^ 
By RSv, T.^^erkins, M.A. . 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charles Hiatt. • 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. By Harold Bais^r. 

bell's HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES- 

Profusely Illustrated, Crmm 8w, cloth, 2s, 6d, net each, ^ 
AMIENS By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

BAVEUX.,* By the Rev. R. S. Mylne. ♦ 

CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H, J, Lf j|. M,A. 

MONT ST. MICHEL, By H, J. L. J. MASSii, M.A. V 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charles Hi^t. • ^ 

f ROUEN iThc Calhedial and Other Churches, By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 



Hie Best thractical Workiiis Dictionary of the 
• English Language. 

WEBSTER^S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

348 PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 2S,000 ADDITIONAL 
° WORDS AND PHRASES. 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
icabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names, 
Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
igUrii Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
overbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &c. 


Dr. MCTERAT, Editor of the 'Oxford English Dictionary* says:— ‘In this its 
5st form, and with its large Supplement and numerous appendices, it h a wonderful 
rnne, which wSil maintains its ground against all rivals on own lines. The * dtiint- 
cis/ or more propejly, ‘ explanations of meaning * in ‘ Webster ’ have always stiuck me 
particularly terse and well-put ; and it is hard to see how anything better coi^ be 
le within the limits.’ - 

Professor JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A., Ph.D., d:o.T.„ Editor of 

* English DidHeci Dictionary •, * says ; — * The new edition of ‘ ‘ Webster’s Intel national 
;tionary ** is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any country. 

> one^ho has not examined tfce work carefully would believe that such a vast amount 
lexicographical information could possibly be found within so small a compass.’ 
Professor A. H. SAYOE, Z1I1.D., D.D., says*— * It is indeed a maivellous 
rk ; it is difficult to conceive of a Dictionary more exhaustive and complete, lilvety- 
ng is in it— not only what we might expect to And in such a work, but also v.*hiit few 
rs would ever have thought (^looking for.’ • ” 

Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, W.D.j Master of Harto^iv^ says •— * X have alwa3rH 
>Ught very highly of its merits. Indeed, I consider it to be far the most accurate 

f flish Dictionary In existence, and much more reliable than the#* CenturjI.” Fox 
y and hourly reference, Webster '* seems to me unrivalled.’ # 

^os^eciuses^ with Prices and Specimen Pages^ on Application* 


LONDON : OEORGE BELL SONS, YORK HOUSE, 

.Portugal STREET, w.c. 
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